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“WHAT'S 


Wuar is to be done with the manufacturing districts of 

d and Scotland, suffering still from a superabun- 

dance of labourers—with the prospect that when the 
harvest months are past, there will be a roll of unem- 
in small country villages ; and with the south of 
Irland in a state of siege? By general concurrence 
pablic opinion has declared against the last session of 
Parliament. It has been a failure of the greatest 
magnitude. The practical men who were to subsoil the 
constitution, and turn up a prosperous surface, have, ac- 
erding to Lord John Russell’s statement, passed one 
hendred and fourteen bills; but the long list consists 
of private enactments in which only a small 
samber of individuals are interested. Our evils are of 
anature wherewith the Legislature can grapple. The 
oantry is not yet devoid of capital. The people are 
not seized with an epidemical plague of indolence. Our 
st acre is not cultivated to the utmost stretch of its 
capacity. Our last possession is not over-peopled. The 
demand for our products is only limited by necessity. 
The people are not over-clothed—they are not over-fed, 
md they are not over-housed. We have work to do— 
men to do it—and money to pay for their labour; and 
yt the machine goes on fitfully, threatening an im- 
mediate stoppage. Society has states and conditions 
vherein the Legislature cannot efficiently interfere. In- 
tolent citizens cannot be reached by Act of Parliament. 
The boundaries of a kingdom will not be enlarged by 
the Legislative will. Capital is not creatable by sta- 
we, Parliament cannot help its constituency in the 
gent circumstances occasioned by the want of will to 
work, the want of work to do, or of money to pay for 
# Our case has not, however, any of these charac- 
teristics. We search the earth for corn and cattle, 
vhile the means of raising them in profuse abun- 
tance are neglected at home. Capital seeks invest- 
ment vainly, while it is the only thing needed to place 
of willing arms on remunerative work. Par- 

might have helped the country in this dilemma. 

It cannot create, but it can combine. Those who call 
intervention out of place should search history for 
®t practical example of their theory. The State inter- 
with property everywhere, and everywhere 

Fades and directs it, right or wrong. The Poor-law of 
legland is a direct interference with property. The 
meat acts for the management of the poor in Ireland 
wehumble and distant imitations of the English system. 


TO 





The Scottish law—although a mixture of precedents and, 
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BE DONE?” 


decisions that produce nothing clear and distinet—con- 
templates intervention with property as its reserve force 
—the last resouree—which it has lately employed in all 
populous parishes. The right to direct property is 
founded upon the power to form it. The State forms 
and therefore guides. The practice is indisputable ; and 
while it is deemed an evidence of philosophical enlighten- 
ment in a statesman to say that the Legislature should 
not interfere with private transactions; yet, in every 
form, and at every turn, the State really interferes with, 
and is becoming annually more prying and curious in, its 
inquiries into, the private affairs of individuals. The 
world proclaims one set of principles and acts another. 
Sir Robert Peel repealed a vast number of small customs 
duties, which nobody felt, because they were supposed 
to impede industry; and he imposed the Income-tax, 
which presupposes the examination of a trader’s books 
and business by Government Commissioners. The first 
step was taken in honour of the principle that the State 
should not interfere greatly with private business; and 
the next step was into every man's ledger and book-safe, 
in order to tind means for supplying the vacuum, 

We might easily go over all the legislation of recent 
years, and show that session after session the Legislature 
has been increasing its power over private property. 
Science rudely compelled fine-spun theories to yieid be 
fore iron rails. The steam engine went clear through 
all the arguments raised against the propriety of the 
State guiding the application of rights which it bestowed. 
The right to labour, which the Legislature never gave, 
became the subject of its guidance. Civilization went 
to war with the rude freedom claimed by the Duke of 
Newcastle, and still more strangely claimed by thou- 
sands who denounced this nobleman’s celebrated de- 
claration, that a man has a right to do what he likes 
with his own. Permit us to work machinery for any 
number of hours that we please, cried a thousand tongues 
from spinning districts; for a man has a right to do what 
he likes with his own. Let us dig coals for our bread 
a thousand feet down in the eartu, shrieked ten thou- 
sand unwomanly females; for a woman has the right to 
do what she likes with her own. Cau we not be ed 
still to prick or pummel these young villains of wy 
children up narrow vents? bawled hundreds of 
dirty, muscular men; for a chimney-sweep has a right 
to do what he likes with his own boys, whom he bought 
and whom he feeds. Drunken men, who relish a run of 
three days’ idleness, and forty-eight hours’ work in the 
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remaining three, better than calm and steady perseve- 
rance, exclaimed against a ten hours bill as a wicked in- 
fringement on the liberty of industry, and the right that 
a man has to do what he likes with his own time and 
strength. Employers establish general stores in the 





















wages of their workmen in sugar and tea, in eggs and| 
butter, in woollens and cottons. The arrangement was 
fair and convenient for all parties, until it became| 


| 


abused, and families were compelled to take inferior ar-| 
ticles at superior prices. The Legislature then inter-| 
fered, and under severe penalties bound the capitalist | 
not to do in this respect with his money what he liked. 
Even the life-blood of business is meted out by Act of | 
Parliament. The food of commerce is restricted by| 
money bills. ‘The cant raised against Parliamentary | 
interference with business, by those who support the| 
Bank-restriction Acts, is the most miserable hypocrisy | 
or self-deception practised since the time of Judas'| 
Iscariot. The law regulates the supply of money, with! 
consent of the philosophers ; but, say they, the law must | 
not regulate the supply of labour, and it must not adopt | 
measures for its increase. Ask Sir Robert Peel’s opinion. | 
Drag the oracle out of its closet at Drayton Manor. | 
How answercth it the question, “what of money?” | 
The law, says the oracle, must arrange money matters. 
And if the inquisitor add, “what of labour?” The, 
law, says the oracle, must not touch labour. Go now) 
to Manchester—busy, intellectual Manchester—put | 
questions and answers on the table of the Exchange, | 
and one-half of the merchants and manufacturers will’ 
write beneath them, “all right”—‘“that’s the true doc- | 
trine’— subscribing thereto their names and designa-! 
tions, if subscription be requested. | 

The same feeling existed through all the English | 
manufacturing districts. It was fed by essays, pamph- | 
lets, and speeches. A broad Jine was supposed to be 
drawn between capital and labour ; or, in more precise | 
language, between the representation of capital aud_ 
labour. Capital is not necessarily money. A rich) 
landowner is undoubtedly a great capitalist, and yet he | 
may require to borrow money. Money is merely one 


} 
| 
! 
; 
} 


feel the want of means for its expression. The two 
qualities of capital, like chemical agents, may be useless 
when separated, and yet would enrich both parties 
when brought together; but the Legislature, by its 
money laws, orders both to stand aside. Money is the 
bridge between them. The Legislature has made it a 
drawbridge, and only passes such proportions of both 
parties as Sir Robert Peel tickets, and Mr. 8. Lloyd 
Jones brands. 

The political parties who support the present cur- 
rency monopolies exclaim against Parliamentary inter- 
ference with business, declare in favour of free trade, 
and make an outcry respecting their principle and con- 
sistency, after the manner of Mr. Stentor of old, loud 
and sonorous ! 

The monopoly of banking and money-making in this 
country is entirely inconsistent with the principle of 
free-trade ; and our present commercial system cannot 


neighbourhood of their works, and began to pay the) 


means of expressing capital, and labour is another. | 
The landholder has capital, but he wants the means of | 
circulating it. He cannot bring an acre of land upon} duction of our claims on foreign countries, and of our 
his shoulder to market. The labourer has capital | 
in his bones, muscles, and skill, but the unemployed | 
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money laws. The parties who consent to, and 

the changes in customs duties, forget entirely, or fail, 
discriminate, the influence of money laws on the 
bilities of any nation. As matters stand at present the 
producers of any foreign country, whenever they ‘find 
goods or produce accumulating on their hands for 
| which they see no home outlet, can consign the nape 
ports, draw on their agents Lere for part of the presumed 
proceeds, and thus affect our money market in a serious 
way, and to a fatal amount. The current of business 
since the February French Revolution illustrates oyp 
present position. The French dealers have thrown lar 
parcels of silk and fine woollen goods on the English 
markets, because their own were djsordered. The Cot. 
ton-planters of the United States stopped the transport 
of their produce to France, and despatched it to this 
country. ‘The influx of goods during the past summer 
has been great, and the sales have been small. This 
feature in business extends to August. The exports 
of cotton manufactures speak for the decrease of our sales, 
They were, until the dates specified below— 





| 5th August, 1847,.......0.c...60. £14,165,900 
| i Rica csi: coves 12,154,230 
| Deficiency,........6.0000. £2,011,670 


| ‘ | 
| The import of raw cotton shows diametrically oppo. 
site results, being— . 





To 5th August, 1847,............... 2,642,287 ewt. 
| Do.  _ eerere are 4,170,661 ,, 
| . beady 
| PED stein cenaems veoeese 1,528,374 ewt. 


| During the currency of this year a feeling of insecurity 
has existed on the Continent. Many capitalists have 
gladly permitted their money to remain here. The 
efflux of gold has not, therefore, corresponded with the 
influx of goods. The accounts of the Bank of England 
have stood well; while the warehouses of Liverpool 
were choked with imports, and the machines of Man- 
chester were motionless. ‘Timidity on the Continent has 
counteracted the influence of excessive imports on our 
money market. This counteraction is only of a tempo 
rary character. The time wili come when over imports 


must be paid in goods, in gold, or in stocks. Payment. 


in stocks is only a reprieve of the evil day; or a re 


future income. Payment in goods is a realization of 
the idea contained in the agitation for free trade. Pay- 
‘ment in gold is made by our money laws an inroad on 
the wealth, the stability, and the property of this coun 
try. Bullion payments reduce wages, the value of 
property, and the value of goods. ‘They are made at 
the cost of industry for the benefit of capitalists. They 
are the causes of succeeding panics, aud each panies 
‘a contribution by industry to the accumulations of 
wealth. In many nations our money laws would be 
‘injudicious. Jn this country they are dishonest. We 
‘hear often of the sponge, and its application to the Bt 
‘tional debt, as we hear of many other absurdities ; hut 
that is only the conception of dishonesty, which bas 
‘been realised on the other side by successive money 
bills. Money was borrowed in a depreciated curreney, 
‘and the claim for payment is preferred in 4 ™ 

ieurrency. All transactions connected with this debt are 
[done in gold. The annual interest is paid m™ 





he profitably conducted upon the basis of our existing 








‘liament has been employed for more than thirty year? 





|Instead of endeavouring to reduce our burdens, i 
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WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


beranse Sir Robert Peel has been | 


-4.. for the majority of the members were lost in a 
gaide ; | 


sia and trusted to the linkman. 


rr) % ’ ae 
he propriety of Parliamentary interference in the direc- 


tion of business. After what has been done, and is 


jefended, in the matter of money, Parliamentarians who) 


seo the touch of bills that they say are calculated to 
ssterfere with the management of trade and *thé foot- 
eps of commerce, have a century’s hard work before 
them, in order to bring the irregularities of the senate 
yuse down to consistency. They have not passed a 
dngle railway bill without interfermg in t! 


It was unnecessary | 
over all these points for the purpose of showing! 


. . “ | 
bus ness 


er a aa : 
panageme iit of the concern, and limiting Its pronts. | 


They nave limited the profits ona business that pro luces 
wo annual income of nine millions sterling. 
even fixed the fares. 
once of third-class conveyance above the sum charged 


They have 
In some cases they have fixed the 
- the c panies for second-class coaches. They have 
trampled on their own principles without producing 
s good result. Penny per mile travelling in the 
most disreputable coaches is not cheap. 
milways can become a paying and profitable invest- 
went for the public, they will require to be placed 
under the Rowland Hill genius. The State can borrow 
noney at threc and a third per cent., while railway com- 
panies pay six and seven per cent. If the 
sstem, it might have gained an yearly revenue of 
three to four millions, while the public would have 
been better accommodated than they are likely ever 
to be under the existing war of conflicting  inte- 
ests. The saving of expenses in Parliamentary 
entests, which are ultimately paid by the public, 
would have been equal to eight or ten millions. 
might have been made in circumstances where the 
general iiiprovements which they carry with them 
vould have repaid the cost, but where the traffic will 
wt yield a dividend. Statesmen are not indeed culpable 
for neglecting the railway svstem at its 

The opening for them to strike in has not been at any 
time clearly made. Thev would have been blamed for 
“perimentalising with public money, if they had con- 


commencement. 


sructed the line between Liverpool and Manchester, 
when that father of all the railways was first proposed. 
They should not, however, lay down as a first principle, 
@ asa principle of any kind, the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference in Government pursuits, after the bungling that 
they have made on railways, if that stood alone. 

Setting ‘side the precept of class pamphleteers and 
Parliamentary orators, we find the practice of the State 
werferes in every imaginable form with business. We 


State | 
tad seized the railway idea and wrought out the | 


L.1nes | 


‘}eould not tell a spade from a ploughshare. 


not so much wish to change that practice, as to give | 


fanght direction, and an impetus on a sound way. 

country is sacrificed to a set of principles that are 
ever pursued to their consummation, because it is 
faaoUs and impossible. Sir Robert Peel was asked to 
emit the cultivation of waste lands in Ireland by the 
Mate, as a ineans of employing labour; but the astute 


|} Cannot advance. 


et said “ nay,’ aud the Whigs dropped their plan. | 


Pais Whig plan was an answer to our question put now, 
What is to be done ?” 

pick and spade in hand, said the Whigs to the Irish 
Faguts, and make farms to yourselves out of Lreland’s 
"profitable mines. Nay, but said Sir Robert, they tell 
* inthe clubs, that if the land be worth cultivating pri- 


It was a good, plain reply. | 





‘| land. 


O45 


vate enterprise will do the work. Why does not private 
enterprise, then, do banking business well ¢ Why doesnot 
private enterprise do ten thousand things aright on whieh 
you legislate ¥ Why does private enterprise require to 
be so often spurred or corrected by Act ef Parliament? 
In this case private enterprise cannot interfere without 
legislative assistance. The land is entailed. The new 
irish bill forthe sale of encumbered estates must aid 
the development of private enterprise in that country. 
One large estate, which belonged to the late Mr. Mar- 
tin, the Member of Parliament for Galwav, and situated 
‘in that county, is supposed to have changed hands under 
the operation of the new law. The Waste Lands Bill 
it would have compelled 
the landowners to sell or to improve their estates. It 
could not be palatable to the producers of artificial 
| wildernesses, but it would have been serviceable to Ire- 
lt might have “ put back” the late revoit, with the 





Was Of a different character. 


|} outlay rendered necessary by that event ; and it would 


Betore | 
‘law has done its uttermost, the Exchequer will be squeezed. 


have given the employment absolutely requisite for the 
Demands {or assistance will be made 


again from Ireland during the wimter. After the Poor- 


people’s support : 


| Men will have meal for doing nothing. ‘The spirit will be 
| beaten out of their bodies. Self-reliance will be made a 
tradition. The publie purse will be the ultimate resort of 
compulsory idleness. ‘Then London will fret, fame, and 
The Sassenach will be styled the bread- 
The Lrish will be charged with idle- 
}ness. The union will be called a loss. ‘The accounts of re- 
‘lief funds will be examined. The bene volence of good 
men will be thrust in scorn, and without their consent, into 
the faces of the recipients. The truth will be forgotten 
that ourSaxon laws stand betweenthe Celts and thear land, 
because we continually legislate according to theories pro- 
pounded by gentlemen with cambrie handkerchiefs, who 
Ireland 
Scotland has the same want. 
The work of many thousands is sealed up in both coun. 
tries. Hunting 1s preferred before labour. Sheep farms 
; Deer 
forests are now swallowing sheep walks. Men who eould 
raise food and we pay gold for 
beef and bacon that should be reared at home. What is 
to be done? Evils of that nature must be remedied. 
The idie talk of political economists, so called—duens 
a nou lucendo but exposure will 
‘not answer the purpose. It must be suppressed. We 
must learn again to breathe the word “country.” We 
must not, in destroying injustice, forget that we are a 
| nation. Cosm< politanism in its most alluring garb, or 
in any form, will not suit our time and our wants. We 
are not vet af, or very near to, the millennium, and there- 
fore, in self-defence, we must remember that our own 
| people have claims on us that those of other nations 
If this statement be false, there isan 
end of the right to form Governments, and of the right 
to govern: if this be true, the duty of our Government 
has been grievously neglected. “ What is to be done for 
starving labourers?” We say, “ Till the soil; bute 
multitude of old statutes and dead men’s bones prevent 
them from getting at the ground; and we add, “ clear 
the way.” Respect private property while it remains 
an institation for the public good, which it will ever 
remain during its honest administration. Bat the 
county of Kent is in existence-——say in the market 


i 

hears capaee 

i write satires. 
| ‘ . . ‘ 
| winner for the Celt. 


—_— 77 
needs the use of its own. 


1} 


| drove out t} € smail cultivators some Vvears since. 


starve in the meantime 


must be exposed, 
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—and a tri-millionaire buys it for a deer forest— 
warns out the tenantry, pulls down the hop-poles, 
casts down the pretty old-fashioned, old English home- 
steads' which we even yet delight to see, and-tears" 
up the hedge-rows—roots out the apple-trees, and pro- 
claims that, by virtue of his money and his purchase, 
Kent is to be henceforward a desert wherein to hunt 
deer. Would the people walk away patiently? Would 
there be no grumbling in Kent ? Would the firm old 
Saxon spirit recognise in this decree the right of pro- 
perty? Would the government allow the waste of re- 
sources necessary to make Kent a wilderness’ Even 
the most bear’s-creased and cau-de-cologned smatterer | 
of principles in the clubs would comprehend this out- 
rage on honesty and humanity. Any government of the | 
day would denounce and interdict this monstrous heca- | 
tomb to horns. In so acting they would entirely de-| 
stroy the fine principle, that a Government must not | 
meddle with the disposition of private property. | 

We recollect certain places of the country that the 
ghosts of dead men would not permit to be cultivated. 
We remember a haunted knoll on a lowland farm, 
where everybody knew that bells would ring and 
frighten the horses of the daring man who, with a plough, 
might venture to turn over the grass. The legend had 
been respected for centuries. ‘The fairies’ knoll was | 
trod by sheep, but never ploughed by man. At last a) 
farmer, more resolute than his predecessors, judging | 
that the lease of the good people was run out, com- | 
menced to plough the Jand himself. Some old persons 
expected his immediate destruction, but he did the work 
well, and reaped the harvest. After the expiry of his 
lease, the factor added the fairies’ knoll to the arable 
Jand of the farm. 

There are few parishes without spots that were dese- 
erated to superstition. Men have gradually outgrown | 
the superstition that kept their fields in fallow. They) 
must also conquer the bondage that keeps land | 
out of employment. Whatever laws hinder its appli- 
cation to the support of mankind must be repealed, and | 
the homes and haunts of the beasts of the forest must 
be reconverted into the homes and haunts of industry. 

We passed, a few days since, through a vast region | 
of heath, of wood, and no human habitations. Miles after 
miles, measured only by time, we travelled over the 
ruins of society. Small circles of grass in the heath 
hid the foundations of old houses, which our guide said 
were once “towns” in the glen. The glen was once 
inhabited. The hills around were covered with timber ; | 
but a spendthrift cut down splendid trees to pay for de- | 
baucheries perpetrated in London and Paris, and he was | 
unable to replace them. We knew that the trees had 
been of unusual girth and length, for the side of the hill 
seemed ata distance to be planted with small “bee-| 
hives,” covered with green. The little knolls were 
formed by the heath-berry bushes, that had not only 
climbed round the shaggy roots, and kindly hid their 
grief with foliage and black-berries, but had penetrated 
through the fibre of the wood, and pushed their tender 
shoots through the old roots in every direction. Be- 

‘neath the forest’s shelter hard-working men once watched 
their harvest on the river’s banks. Their cattle lived, 
and grew, and fattened on the forest’s pasturage. Little 
children chased ihe trouts through all the turns, and 
reaches, and pools in the stream. Their merry laughter 
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glens into which it separates. We trampled over thes 
hearths and homes, where yet the grass grows 
green to mark the spot where they had their “ yar 
where the thyme and the balms grew in a corner shel. 
tered by the alder bush—or the spot where the corn 
was stacked and the sheep were folded. We knew 
that they had been there. Though the chureh js jg 
ruins, too, and the grave-yard is neglected; for those 
who have a claim to be buried there are in the lane of 
some large town, or toiling to cut a home out of some 
distant forest of the west. So even the grave-yard jg 
abandoned. As yet, the heath bas not o’ertopped the 
graves, but that feature in wilderness-making will next 
be developed; and then the last traces of humanity, 
alike in its homes and its graves, will be obliterated, 
We travelled down the glen many weary miles; but 
the longest lane has its turning. We reached a neat 
cottage, belonging to a keeper; a second, inhabited 

a groom; a third, more ornate still, in which, perhaps, 
a cook or butler dwelt ; and then a garish gingerbread 
mansion——the lodging-house of Nimrod Redivivys! 
And who was this Nimrod? the modern deer-stalker, 
for whose accommodation mutton had been banished 
from the hills, and mankind from the glens? Some 
haughty aristocrat, of course—some man of iany acres, 
whose ancestor, in the thirtieth retrogressive degree, 
robbed “hen-roosts’’ and ‘ cow-byres” with more 
than neighbourly skill and energy—some of whose 
more immediate ancestors fought with consummate 
courage at one of the multitudinous battles so commes 
in our history, and who came into the world a legis 
lator made to order. ‘The owner and occupant of the 
cottage must be a game-law member; he must yote 
steadily against John Bright. The name certainly did 
not confirm these suppositions, but it awakened eum 
osity, and tempted us into farther inquiry; untilowe 
ascertained that this was the residence of a political 
ecouomist—the home of one of the learned. Amid these 
wilds, speeches were written on “ demand and supply.” 
Pamphlets were concocted here, calculated to mistily 
creation. The sublime doctrine, that every man has 
right to do what he likes with his own, was practised 
here with a willing heart. ‘Treatises on the accum- 
lation of wealth were shot on these muirs in cartridge 
paper. The grouse were brought down by satires 
the Ten-hours Bill. The deer had arguments against 
the Navigation-laws lodged in their brains. The wild 
beasts composed themselves to die, under a weight ¢ 
dullness that only put printers’ readers or honourable 
Members into a state of stupor. Principle was for the 
house; practice was for the hills; and practice with 
principle did, in this instance, cordially work together. 
This gentleman would say that we had lost monep® 
cultivating weak poor soils, and neglected the rich Joams 
of the Ukraine. This man would explain how younew® 
could import more goods than you exported, because tbe 
balance of trade would readjust itself. This statesmas 
would deny that the manufacturer had avy interests 
the tariff of foreign nations. He-would produce ebap- 
ter and line to prove that the country could never 
too much; and yet there he is, by reason of folly 
which bought more than it produced or brought tome 
ket, enveloped in debts first, im mortgages Be 
finally in trusteeships. The principles of dealing 
commended from this cottage on the artifiesab; 
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yang through all the long wide glen, aud the two narrower 


would bring any private person to ruin. ‘Their 
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gar steps. Men who want a wilderness must find it 
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waalt mast be similar. The issue will not vary because 
de experiment is extended. Chemieal agents will pro- 
jae the same results in gills or in gallons. Folly of 
: must be stopped, in order to relieve Relief 
Committees and Parochial Boards. We must retrace 


else. They must not here write tracts on 
gerabundant population, and the happiness of going 
frth to build up new states across the seas, while they | 
ge destroying this old state in Europe. The forest 
yev'do not suit our circumstances, and one of the first 
thiags to be done is their utter defeat and dispersion 
ig every form. 

We do not expect the country to be saved by the 
altivation of wastes. This is merely one of many 
emedies that must be applied to its diseases. The 
atire agriculture of the three kingdoms requires to be 
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trees on it would shelter the grounds appertaining:te- 
various owners, and because the wood would» :not: 


immediately repay its cost, or probably never would be: 
directly profitable. In a case of this nature, the cost 
where value would be indirectly given should be debited 
equally, or in just proportions, amongst the parties in- 
terested. The first cost need not be rated for at once: 
It can be converted into an annual charge. An im- 
provement in climate that would, on an average, acce- 
lerate harvests by ten or fourteen days, can bear a 
heavy charge. The additional security afforded to the 
crops, and the progress permitted in autumnal work is 
worth a large per centage ; but labour of this kind can- 
not be accomplished at first without intermeddling in 
the disposal of private property. 

The railway principle has never yet been applied to 
agriculture as a necessary part of farm machinery, like 





pmodelled. The drainage loans are practical recogni-_ 
tims of that fact. The progress made in Scotland with 
these loans proves the amount of agricultural improve- 
pent still considered necessary by those who are _ 
d to be the best farmers. The loan of a large | 
sam was authorised in 1846 on favourable terms. It was | 
warly all absorbed in Scotland. The distress amongst the | 
lshourers in that country would have been most intense, | 
except for the employment afforded by this loan. The | 
work done there is scarcely seen. It is not one per. 
ent. of the requisite work. A capital equal to one-half | 
of the national debt might be protitably expended in 
improving fields now under cultivation, and reclaiming 
wastes. This money can only be raised gradually. The 
kbour which it would pay can only be given slowly. | 
The articles that it would produce are in constantly | 
inereasing demand. They form the basis of national | 
wealth. They never become unfashionable. They can- | 
wt be overabundantly supplied in this country, where 
population waits on food and halts for want of bread. 

Men stand idle in the market-place waiting to be 
hired. Money is craving safe investments at three 
prcent. The soil is offering the richest rewards in 
return for care and labour. The home market for its 
produce is never fully supplied. In these cireum- 
stances why speculate for months and years on the 
question, ‘“‘ What is to be done” with our unemployed * 
The course is clear, and the end is certain. We do 
wt require to freight emigrant ships, and to cast lots 
lor the doom of banishment. Our confines are not 
limited like a hee hive. We have not crowded every 
wok and “ cranny” with men, their homes, and their | 
ood, and do not vet need to swarm. 

There are some most important departments in agri- | 
cultural improvement that cannot be cilected by a single 
pOprietor. He has neither the meaus nor the induce- 
meat to accomplish them. Private acts have been fre- | 
quently granted to a company of individuals for the pro- 
Weution of large works that could not have been effected | 
Many other way. The late Lord George Bentinck be- 
fame widely known as a politician and the leader of a| 
party. He had been previously better known in his 
na district as a reclaimer of land, in conjunction with 

parties, under one of these acts. There are im- 
Porements that even powers of this character would not 
mach. The advantages of judiciously-placed sheltering 

Many districts are admitted, are deficient, and are not 

- Some ridge or hill stands out bare and 
because it belongs to several propri¢tors, because | 





the threshing machine or any other rural implement. 
Railways are indeed used for agricultural purposes, 
| wherever private companies have constructed them; and 
they have immediately raised the value of land. ‘The time 
and money spent in conveying rural produce to market 
forms a heavy part of the farmer's expenditure, in 
remote districts, and prevents him from carrying on his 
business in the most advantageous manner. Kailways 
have always repaid their construction; although the 
proceeds have not invariably gone into the pockets of 
those capitalists by whom they were made. The land 
along the line has always been increased in value, by an 
amount equal to the expenditure on their formation. 
If, therefore, railways were constructed into rural. dis- 
tricts, as branch lines, or as lines to the nearest market 
town, on a cheap principle, without a view to very ra- 
pid movements, they would increase the value of the 
land; bring its produce more rapidly to the consumer ; 
save the import of dairy produce ; reduce its cost ;. en- 
rich the country ; and greatly benetit the proprietary, by 
whom, therefore, the improvement should be paid for, 
not at onee, but by an annual charge on their rental, 
Works of the description that we have indicated ean 
‘only be effected by a general commission of agrieulture, 
or some similar mechanism; but in no other country 
has agriculture been more systematically neglected. 
| Agricultural labour supplies only one class of the un- 
employed, and not the most numerous, but their labours 
‘would bring all into work. Manufactures prosper with 
‘the abundauce and cheapness of food, and languish 
‘under its dearth and scarcity. Food is the first re- 
quisite, and manufactures come afterwards. With an 
abundance of cheap and good provisions, we shall never 
| want a demand for clothing aud manufactures, but the 
food must be home produced in order to gain that re- 
sult. It must be given directly or indirectly im ex- 
‘change for produce; and there is not an immediate 
| hope that other natious will adopt ourcommercial system. 
‘Time will change opinions on that subject, bat stomachs 
'will not bide the conversion of minds. | 
| Distress in many manufactaring districts has been 
borne heroically in 1545. Courage is less severely tried 
‘iu battle than in want. The stake for life involves not 
|so many considerations as that for food, songht» by 
| hungry children, and refused by impoverished parents. 
| We could cite many villages ands owns where this 
| struggle has been ing in 1845. Manchester 
has had its idle thousands... The unemployed have 


loitered on every street of the ordinarily busy Glasgow. 
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Pyramids of broken metal have risen to attest their 
want and misery. Government have been offered sub- 
stantial security for loans wherewith to employ them ; 
but Sir Charles Wood says that he has neither money, 
nor credit for the State. The apology is untrue, but 
men are sacrificed to a theory. The Government is 
ready to punish, but unwilling to help. The hand 
stretched out to steal is incarcerated—the hand stretched 
out for honest Isbour is repelled. The wav was not 
clear of lions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
difficulties in his } ath, but | helped to create them. 
Pecl’s money bills are the seven-barred gates that he 
had to leap or overturn. His courage gave way in one 


case, and lis will another. so that the unemplove] may 


be classed as victims of 1819, 1844, 1845, and their 
policy. The story of one village in many hundreds will 
answer our purpose better than general statements. Its 


population may have reached 2,600 persons. They wer 
chiefly employed in a few great manufactories. O 

firm, extensively engaged in business, and owning the 
works in which nearly the whole of the villagers were 
employed, suspended. | 

operatives were turned out of employment. The affairs 
Hopes of their 
recommencement were continually disappointed. Months 
passed away—months of misery—wherein old savings 
were consumed. Old family circles were broken up 
old associat! ms were d ete «| ve d- ~old habits were ruined. 
Few minds can comprehend the sorrows of this period. 
The plans of several hundred families were changed. The 
savings of many were absorbed in the general calamity. 


Trey were cast upon the charity of the 


The works were stopped The 


Ae 


of the company were in great disorder. 


cighbouring | 
934 wee T are j mm enna ~Ay1 cp) " ¥ ] 
coumry. Ma 1y Ol them indeed, sought and found em- 
Tiers : - 1 ‘- — + 7 on _ ! 
puoyment :otner towns: but there are now, anc bile 


have been, for four or five monthis, fro 


' annran - . - cetennc , 
19 five hut 4a persons, ub es c” ())} One 


I e 
oatmeal per day—furnished from a relief fund 

This calamity was not cansed by the sufferers. T! 
evil came in the general distress thrown over the 
try. They neither could f ee i Crt Ws coming. 
Prudence of theirs was ] tin the busi SS ¢ rding TO} 
all the general rules of soctetv. We know nothing 
specine and wer nally re? ry ° the cirer nstances 
of this finn. The house may have been imprade 
The partners may have been extravacant. The bu 
ness may haye been iniudiciously extended, or it m 
have be nm othe rwise m! C nducted, T! @ tre nsactl is 


may have been done with unsafe custom 
little of these thines: hut we ky \\ t| ul pal S have 
stopped payments within twenty months whose pers 
expenditure was ruinous —that others have stopped 
whose business arrangements were objectionable, and 
also that and the 
ment have brought other great houses down. The in- 
tervention of the Government in the affairs of the South 
American Republies, and the blockade of the Rio de 
Plata, rumed more than one commercial firm. The 
vicious Legislature with sugar- 
making have rendered many other houses bankrupt 
The absurd money-laws devised by Ve | have carried 
embarrassment | 


the acts of the Government 


. us i 
interferences of the 


and ruin into almost every manufac- 
turing and mercantile circle. The operatives who suffer 
by these laws have little or no power in their construc. 
tion. They are amenable for the deeds of the State, 
and they are unable to influence them. They are driven 
from their homes in a crisis, but they have no power 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE: 





directly to change the laws that make panics, 

are heavily taxed to support the State, but they hare no 
eontroul over its expenditure. No class of MeN Are more 
immediately concerned in the prosperity of Britain: bys 
they seem to be outlaws within their own land. “What 
is to be done?” This state of matters must be é 

The basis of the constitution must be enlarged. The 
Premier inay rest satisfied that multitudes want a change 
of that character. It is criminal to misapprehend peace 
‘for contentment. The argnment infers that the pe 
must commit crime before they can expect reform. Thee 
must exhibit exasperation before the laws will he 
amended. They must put | strength to the 


, ? 
forth moral 
° . > , ear , : 
verge of physical force before they can expect justigs 





This is a revolutionary doctrine. It tends to overthpop 


} } . . 
thrones. It puts sceptres and old settlements jn 160- 
i 4 a P eg 
} } ] 4 , 
paray. Lotd John Russell said that the people were 
not anxious for an enlargement of the suffrage Others 
r } . Wm lifferanay nen end . 
i SAY that T if’, are The aul rence may he am}- 


arranged. The times are peaceable in this 
There is not any dangerous excitement ig 
| England or in Seotland. The revolt of Ireland is nearly 
'past, and was confined to a small district of that com 
itry. The people can therefore be quietly polled. Their 
| opinion can be taken easily and completely before the next 
/meeting of Parliament. It can be made up in paroehial 
lists even by themselves. A small committee in each 
parish could do the work satisfactorily. Petitions are in 
‘disgrace. Errors in their management have damaged 
ithem. In future they must bear the addresses of, the 
parties by whom thev are signed; and they should not 
be presented in one conglomorated mass, but from 


itt 
towns and parishes. 
i 


eably 
}country. 


The labour of trying the question would not be lost. 
The great 
le consider themselves unjustly deprived 
he Legislature, but, to win their place, 
that dissatisfaction should be solemnly recorded. They 
would, we believe, impart a more healthy tone to public 
They would unquestionably vive & more 


The state of the facts is indeed notorious. 
bulk of the peo] 
of influence In t 


Nrocet dines, 
tional tinge to Legislative acts. 
Our national position is disheartening, and yet not 
mode of government must be changed, 
because the leaders of factions cannot be converted. & 
large body of the people have no demand for their la- 
bour, and one-fourth of the globe is their property. 
Their products are unbought, and one lnndred and fifty 
| the same Go 


’ ry 
lesperate. ‘The 


millions of customers in Asia live under 


Wa) . } 2 wal 
vernment. They complain that other nations will net 
1) . . , e.1) _ 
LOLLIOW their exam] le: while one-{ urth of all the nations 


Pasar Sisiagiihe 
on the earth are their fellow-subjects. 


tonished that other countries will not adopt their com 


They are & 


mercial creed, and exchange produce for produce without 
let or hindrance ; but one-fourth of earth’s inhabitants 
as yet acknowledge their sway. Let them do yustiee 
to their position. Let them look to the map of the 
world. All that they can require is branded with thers 
country’s name. Every continent acknowledges ther 
Their flag is floating in every quarter 
the globe. Their language is spoken on almost every 
shore. The idle carth waits only the touch of cape 
tal and skill to east its treasures at their feet. ™ 
wind can blow without hastening their ships te ther 
homes. No current runs that carries not their me 
'sengers. A people in that position need not despair. 


connexion. 





| may have to learn self-denial, but ‘they will 
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derewith self-reliance. They must go to war with the 
ions that surround them, and the propensities 

that give temptation strength and force. They must 
ish themselves, and they will in that act conquer 

gj obstacles to their prosperity. This empire is yet 
gorth the struggle. It is rich in the materials of 
: It offers innumerable advantages ,to_ in- 

_ Idleness in its wide borders can only be 

the product of crime, or of misgovernment. The 
gm that can wield the axe or guide the plough—the 
jsnd that can raise the hammer or direct the shut- 
fe—should never be idle here. The colonies are, 
sith trivial exceptions, still the property of the people. 
The debt that hangs over them would grow light before 
their energies. The burdens that press them grievously 
sigh to the ground now, would be unfelt by emancipated 
industry; and the war of labour with forests and wastes 
is the most glorious of all campaigns. This old British 
name of ours is still a good copyright. It comes to us 
gained by crimes, and darkened by suffering; but em- 
bossed by many bright and honourable deeds. ‘The 
nt question can do much to cover the former, 
sod burnish up the latter. The democracy of other 
lands are proud of their race, their lineage, and their 
country. We need not pale before comparisons. The 


wars of blood will cease before the progression of 


Ohristianitv, and the acceptance of its pure truths; but 
the chivalry of the spade and the forge will never perish. 
The rivalry of arts and science may be doomed to run 
through time. The struggle of benediction and bene- 
volence may be perpetual. The currents of nations and 
mees may never mingle into a dull cosmopolitanism. 
Mankind may ever present a Mosaic surface, beautiful in 
its diversity, harmonious in its colourings, more splendid 
in its combined result than any perpetual and unbroken 
hue. Let us not quarrel with the general law ; but do 
our own part more wisely and more zealously in the fu- 
tare than in the past. Other nations and other races 
may have their unions for offence or defence, for revenue 
@ for commerce. Be it as they will. None should 
sand farther forward in good words and works—none 
should fare better in the comforts of existence—none 
should rise higher in the hopes it yields—none should 
do more towards brightening the world to its final splen- 
dour than our own British union. But it must be the 
people’s union—the people’s empire—under their own 
management, and they need to fit themselves quickly for 
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the task. We have tried government by absolute mon- 
archies long ago—government by a narrow class for 
centuries—government by a more numerous class for a 
time, and all have been failures—comparative failures— 
else why, with work needing to be done, stands idle la- 
bour, seeking to toil, and starving by the way. This 
misery is not by a stroke of God’s providence, but by a 
succession of men’s blunders ; by the greed of some and 
the folly of others ; by the folly of none more than the 
unenfranchised and most suffering classes themselves. 

There are two paths before us. One leads to more 
idleness, increased suffering, and greater crime. It 
requires no exertion. It is an easy, plain path, on 
which we may move with the impetus that we have 
already obtained. The other will require sacrifice, and 
toil, and labour. Political exertions have been dis- 
credited, because they were managed wickedly and per- 
versely. Government spies confessedly entered associ- 
Their presence was scarcely 
Ignorance and vanity were doing the work 
bravely, by their unaided power. Political societies 
must be redeemed from this stain. We have no 
hope that the theorists will be beaten in -Par- 
liament, except by the representatives of the entire 
people ; and we have no great hope for the permanent 
prosperity of the country under the management of existing 
parties. The practical Parliament hatched bills for eight 
months, and produced two measures that would have been 
good if the Government had dared to carry out their own 
principles. The present House of Commons never will 
inspire confidence; and, very probably, no other house 
will ever be elected by the existing constituencies 
better calculated to save the country. A franchise 
fairly including all classes is our best political hope. 
We care not for the mode by which the opinion of the 
people is to be enforced. Any scheme that will fully 
and fairly reflect the feelings of “ the State,’’ fulfils 
our ambition. The result will give a course of legisla- 
tion tempered by the obvious necessities of the times. 
Perfect respect for private rights will be mingled with 
a determined use of all the national resources for the 
accomplishment of national prosperity and individual 
comfort. A great work has to be done; and done 
quickly, unless the empire is to sink before a mis- 
applied monetary power; and the people are to perish 
under the crotchets of Peel and his company. 


ations to make mischief. 
requisite. 





BALMY’S THE BREEZE, 


Baiay’s the breeze, as it wanders o’er hill and dale, 
Laden with incense from valley and dell, 
Wooing the cowslips that bloom in the grove and vale, 
Stealing a kiss from the brilliant blue bell. 
Brightly the glancing stream 
Gives back each golden beam, 
Whieh through the leafy bough gleams on its surf; 
Sweetly the wild wood rose 
Nods to each blast that blows, 
Flinging its shade on the daisy-clad turf. 


Biythely the lark now ascends from her grassy nest, 
Seatt’ring bright gems from her dew-spangled wings, 
Soaring aloft with the pearls on her speckled breast, 
As ‘mid the ether she joyously sings. 
Giad is the sky above, 
All below’s life and love; 








Freshness and glory is shed over earth; 

Nature all loveliness 

Decks in her jewell’d dress, 
Breathing from grot and glen music and mirth. 


Hark! "tis her voice floating soft on the golden air! 
Ye who would wear on your cheek the rose bloom, 
Come, let the mountain breeze fan back your flowing bair, 
Breathing o’er lip and brow balmy perfume; 
Come, while dew tear-drops lie 
Bright in the violet’s eye, 
Drink of health’s challice, with bliss it o’erflows; 
Come, let the meadow sweet 
Bend ‘neath your buoyant feet ; 
Barren the soul that such rapture foregoes. 


Sanau Parker, 
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MEMORY’S MUSIC, 


WANDERING heart! ah, wherefore grieve me Press unto the soul the fonder 
With the memory of the past? Tearful thoughts that chill her breast. 
> ines! . aye ’ 
ye dames Oar Gee's vail: As the light of day when fading 
Brighter glows through twilight tears, 
Natare’s dying echo lingers, ‘lime and change in silence shading, 
O’er affection’s broken strings: Absent ones the more endears. 
Music, with her dulcet fingers, n ; 
Ai she pest ereund me tings. Summer leaves around us dying 
- Fade away in winter snows: 
Cherished roices in thy numbers Autamn winds around us sighing, 
O’er my yearning bosom sweep: Weep amid forsaken boughs. 
, In their radiance, fade away ; 
Then the heart will weep, and wander Sun!—that speaks of no declining, 
Where affections ashes rest ; ring the never-setting day. 
Kil ae M.P. A. 











DANGERS OF OUR NEW SETTLEMENT IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


EXPERIENCE has often shown us that the worst ene- |; policy were laid by the establishment of our settlement 
mies of civilization are those which spring up and ex-||at Singapore, through which a very great amount of 
ert their influence in the bosom of civilization itself. The | wealth and some useful information have flowed in upoa 
system nourishes them; but owing to some peculiarity '|the mother country. No one, however, can hitherto be 
in their organization, the juices which prove to be whole- || said to have formed a correct estimate either of those 
some nourishment in the case of other men turn to poi-||riches or of that information. Individual merchants 
son in them. They look around them, examine the op- || have grown opulent, numerous manufacturers have found 
portunities for action afforded by the constitution of | an increasing outlet for their goods, and some few men 
society, and perceiving that their own intellectual and || of a bold and chivalrous turn of mind have thrown them 
moral aptitudes do not qualify them for useful exertions, || selves into several islands of the Archipelago, and bs 
determine to render themselves remarkable in the next || their courage and example sought to awaken the spirt 
best way—that is, by doing mischief. ||of civilization among the natives. Of these, we may 

The correctness of this view has been recently exem-|| mention Mr. King at Lombok, and Mr. Wyndam at 
plified by a very singular, though small, opposition in the '|Sulu. Of other adventurous individuals, belonging te 
House of Commons. In the present condition of the || the same class, we occasionally obtain glimpses in the 
country, nothing can be more obvious than the necessity || private journals and correspondence which reach us from 
of extending, as far as possible, the range of our com- || that part of the world. 
merce, and calling new markets into existence by excit-|| But there is one man who, by his superior courage, 
ing among large tribes of men, hitherto ignorant, poor, || wisdom, and perseverance, has won for himself an Eure 
and barbarous, the desire to make progress in the arts |! pean reputation, risen to the rank of governor in one of 
of life, the very first step towards which must be the|/the most important settlements which have been for 
opening up of friendly relations between them and the ||many years established by Great Britain, and throws 
maritime States of Europe. Unfortunately, in this, as || open the trade and resources of a large division of the 
in most other matters, there is nothing to be done with- || globe to our mereantile enterprise. That man is Sit 
out money. If Ministers go down to Parliament to|! James Brooke. In furtherance of the immense designs 
propose a grant of seventy thousand pounds for the erec- || which he had formed for the civilization of the Arebipe 
tion of royal stables, or of thirty or forty thousand |/lago, he counselled the occupation of Labuan, whieh, if 
pounds for making architectural experiments on Buck- || governed with common prudence, must, in the eoarseaf 
ingham Palace, or of eight or nine hundred thousand ||a few years, become a second Singapore. But, to tam 
pounds to enable Mr. Barry to look down upon his own || the possession of such an island to account, it is elear 
achievements from Westininster Bridge, little or no op-||that it must be properly settled, that a city must be built 
position is offered by the guardians of the national purse. |) upon it, that there must be harbours, piers, doeks, eu® 
They persuade themselves that they compreliend the im-| tom-houses, post-offices, governors, magistrates, soldiers, 
portance of the thing, and resign themselves quietly to || together with all the other elements of an organised > 
the necessities of the house. But let a grant be named,the || ciety. Under ordinary cireumstanees, it would not have 
object of which is only to promote commerce, and furnish |, been necessary to concentrate on the spot a formidable 
employment to hundreds of thousands of working men, |{naval or military force; but the state of the India 
and a dozen orators are on their legs at once, arguing for || Archipelago is peculiar. In proportion to the value of its 
retrenchment, or exposing the entire iniquity of the vote. | commerce, and to the number of those who spontaneously 

Some years ago, the whole of that vast group of undertake to develope its resources, has hitherto beet 
islands known popalarly in Europe under the name of | the strength of the antagonist system—that is to sf 
the Indian Archipelago, was abandoued almost entirely |, of piraey—whose internal structure and wide operatiom 
to Dutch apathy and avarice. Through the wisdom and || have been fully described im the “Edinburgh Review” 
energy of Sir Stamford Raffles, the foundations of a better || The removal of that stupendous evil must be 
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to all extensive improvement. No doubt the natives 
eary on at present a trade which has for many years 
~ on the increase; but it is equally certain that, were 
ul apprehensions of the buccaneers removed, the profits 
ghich merchants now reckon by hundreds would be reck- 
ged by thousands; while the entire mass of the popu- 
istion would be lifted up many degrees in comfort and 
refinement. “It must consequently be obvious that, in 
the interest of peace and humanity, any settlement we 
psy make in the Eastern seas must be organised with 
two riews—that, first, of promoting legitimate commerce, 
snd, second, that of removing the obstacles which at 
present hinder its development. ‘That a weak station, | 
ech as Mr. Hume and the economical opposition in 
Parliament profess to contemplate, would be useless and | 
rdiculous, may be proved by the history of our attempts | 
oo Balambangam. In the year 1769, we took possession | 
of that island, lying to the north of Palo Kalamantan, | 
in the channel which divides it from Palawan. Our ob- 
‘eet was then pretty nearly what it is now. We de- 
signed to operate beneficially upon the natives of the, 
sitanate of Borneo, to cultivate friendly relations with 
the Sulus, or, in short, to convert our emporium into the 
entre of commercial activity in the whole Archipelago. 
But the demon of false economy regulated our whole 
ings. We feared to spend toomuch, constructed 
quar settlement on a miserable scale, and cast our chil- | 
dren forth, like Hagar, into the wilderness, to prosper. 





or perish, according to the course taken by the current | 


of events. At first, the experiment appeared to be al- 
together successful. . 
wdconsequently feeble, no molestation was offered them. 
The various hordes of pirates—the IJllaimins, from Ma-_ 
), the Balanini, from the Sulu group, the Bajos, 

the Malays, &c., &e.—came and weut, seemingly on the 
best of terms with the strangers from the West. Had 
Mr. Hume and Mr. George Thompson been then in Par- 
lament, they would have said that a corporal’s guard 
was more than sufficient to protect the diminutive colony, 
wd they would have been perfectly right, as long as the 
colony continued to be poor; for when the pirates saw 
there was nothing to plunder, they experienced no temp- 
lation to cut the throats of the strangers; but when in- 
pense warehouses had been erected, when the riches of 
ihe West and the East began to be accumulated on the 
ot, when luxury and ostentation, the never-failivg com- | 
panions of wealth, took up their abode there, and dis- | 
payed their attractions and allurements to the eyes of 
the marauders, the case became very different. All the | 
Archipelago rang with the opulence of Balambangain. 
Rumoar followed hard upon the heels of rumour, and the | 
wtivity of the Oriental imagination soon exaggerated the | 
possessions of the English factory into imperial wealth, 
Geeeding that of Creesus, It was then that the futility 
a the corporal’s guard was made manifest. The harm- 
aborigines, about. whom the member for the Tower 
Hamlets lharangues with so much innocent xairete, col- 
together their strength, aud, landing in the dead 
@ night upon the island, and falling unawares upon the 
Ming town and factory, remorselessly massacred all who 
fel into their hauds, and then betook themselves to in- 
Mminate plunder. Some few wretched fugitives, 
on board two or three trading vessels which hap- 
Weed to be lying in the harbour, escaped to Labuan, 
With the most praiseworthy courage and energy, 





Though our countrymen were few, | 


ment is now carrying out, under the direction of Sir 
James Brooke. However, the economists of those days 
stood obstinately in the way, and after a short time La. 
buan was evacuated, and all idea of securing to ourselves 
a reasonable share of the trade of the Archipelago aban- 
doned for nearly a century. 

But it may, perhaps, be imagined, that simce the days 
of the massacre at Balambangam, the harmless aborigines 
of the Archipelago have grown more civilised, or, af 
least, been shorn of mach of their power to accomplish 
mischief. The slightest historical familiarity with that 
part of Asia will suffice to dissipate this opinion. —In- 
stead of any improvement having taken place in native 
society, the contrary process has been rapidly goimg on. 
Legitimate chiefs have been transformed into pirates. 
Communities, wealthy and peaceful then, have been 
impoverished, degraded, and rendered desperate ; and 
even sovereign princes, formerly content with the plea- 
sures of despotism, have been forced by the tron policy 
of Holland to seek this assistance on the high seas, 
With these facts the pseudo-economists would appear 
to be unacquainted. In their view, the great point of 
all is to avoid expenditure: making no distinction what- 
}soever between the expenditure that is wasteful and per- 
nicious, and that which is likely to prove in the highest 
degree reproductive. Money spent-in mere ostentation 
and luxury, may, with justice, be grudged by a prudent 
legislature ; but when the object of a grant is to impart 
activity to commerce, to enlist immense tribes of men in 
the mumber of our customers, to put a stop to piratical 
violence, to improve the moral and religious condition of 
millions——in one word, to enrich ourselves by enlight- 
cnlng others—it sccms to us that, among real statesmen, 
no difference of opinion can exist. Put down the ex 
pense of Labuan at teu thousand a-year. Is that sum 
lost, think you? Is it cast into a quagmire in the Ar- 
chipelago ? Is it absorbed by the pleasures of Sir James 
Brooke and his companions Not at all. It is so much 





mouey laid out to interest, and will produce a retum to 
| the country at a thousand per cent, 

Of course, it Is not to be expected that people in gene- 
jral should be familiar with that part of Asia, since even 
our legislators are obviously, for the most part, in pro- 
found ignorance of the subject. The unbappy member 


|for the Tower Hamlets seems to have fallen in, by chance, 


with a certain narrative, written by a certain ex-midsbip- 
man, and illustrated with very pretty prints. The in 
genious young gentleman who wrote the marrative pro- 
bably never dreamed of being quoted in Parliament as 4 
political authority. He bad quarrelled with his captain, 
aud was, therefore, very much disposed to conteysplate 
the proceedings of that officer through a jaundiced me- 
dium ; and as it happened that certain pirates were al- 
tacked, and put to flight, by the captain, the angry mid- 
shipman, of course, syimpatbised with the defeated party, 
and in his humble uarrative secks to shift the blame 
from their shoulders to those of their extirpator., The 
slightest familiarity with the business of criticism would 
have enlightened the worthy Solon of the Tower Ham, 
lets on a poimt like this. But his life has not beep 
spent in acquiring critical knowledge. Though at present 
democratically inclined, he has been for some years en- 
gaged in getUng up cases for princes, and in obstruet- 
ing, to the utmost of his power, the movements of 

merce and civilization, To imagine that sueh an ind 


vidual could judge critically or soundly of anything 
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would be preposterous. His object is to acquire noto- 
riety, and recommend himself against the next election 
to some other sage constituency, in case the Utopians of 
the Tower Hamlets should by that time discover their 
mistake, and send him to the right-about. 

Not content, however, with blindly opposing a grant 
moved for purely in the interest of commerce, the sapient 


Mr. George Thompson undertook to abate the reputa-| 
tion of Sir James Brooke himself. During is visit to! 
this country. the merchants of London and Glasgow un- | 





fortunately c meeived the idea of paving him creat re-| 


. ‘ ’ ro , 
spect, at which George of the Tower Hamlets is pr 
voked to wrath. If Sir James Brooke had commanded 
atte tio by ci liverl a | e-winded harancu it] 

ition by 


‘ { . 
sound and furv. but signifying nothing.”’ George would 


have sympathised with him, because he tries that mode of 


prem bbl OULA VEALED Faatete. 
T ’ 


celebrity himself: but in Sur James Brooke’s case there 
had been real services done, and the merchants of G! 

eer « . a} nAtowatann « col) « > 4 cf 
vow and London. Who unaerstand aS Well aS THOst pe Q- 
ple, on which side their bread is buttered, expressed thei 
gratitude to their distinguished visitor, because they 
knew him to be the author of incalenlable advantage 
to them. as well as to all other commercial men. But 


these Georee considers mere meretricious claims to re- 


‘ which { ve ‘UTD t nf rtounotiely Aeros 
spect, Ol Wiel poin We cannot, UNLOTLunace i‘, acCTee | 


i+] : . : lat te waren ve have the 1 vin iaci 
With him. way, What IS WOrse, V4 ave tne Mmerxpres- | 


+ 


sible misfortune to coincide im opinion on tlus subject 
with such small persons as Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, who scarcely, of course, deserve to be 
mentioned on ihe same day with the mighty legislator 
of the Tower Hamlets. 

\\ e have cel brated, anc we Trust wit 
the jmnorance of a dozen senators, on 1 
Indian Archipelago. George Thompson, one of that dis- 


fineuish (dj ci Zen, would scem to have discovere I. from 


} ! } : 
hmuch modesty, 
? ° i* ’ 

he subreet of the 


f +] 


} ic] hy . ryraty , wh T } *T é af my YL . | 
the midshipman s narrative, In what quarter of Th vorld 
i 4 


it Li ; but if may reast nally be doubts 1 whether the | 


eleven others have yet made so much progress In geo- 
eraplit | { it Valli for t] il t} ra ikKing 
* Edinburgh Review ’’ expands its hospitable wings of | 
blue and vellow, and offers to conduet all who will con- 
sent to follow through the mazes of that mighty lal 

rinth of isles. The twelve sages have no time to read, 


being, as they consider, much better employed in en- 


deavouring to prevent the growth Of our colonial system 


and circumseribe the ficld of our commerce. In the 
rare P lestalar: ne 1 
course ol 1 ir Gispiayv ol LALLY POLEET LA LHe y 
each other much assistance. Captain Osborne enlight- 
IZ +1 ee e « ; 7 em fC 
ened Mr. bhume Of] ne Compostuon L i COrporadi 8 


( 
guard, and Mr. Gladstone enlightened Mr. Osborne on 
the subject of hishops. It seems that one of the ecala- 
mities with which the nation is threatened, should Mr. 
Thompson not be able to check Sir James Brooke's profli- 
gate career in the Archipelago, will be the startling of the 
harmless aborigines by the advent, one fine morning, of 
a bishop i Labuan. We T¢ ally fee] ft r ("; stain ( )s. 


i 
. ? ’ ** 
horne aud his eleven colleagues. To men suffering as | 


} } 


they do from episcophobia, this must be a harrowing con- | 


sideration. It is well kre Wh. we hye le ve, that we our- | 
selves entertain no particuiar ] Artlauty for mitred pre- | 


} , > + — 
lates, who unpleasantly remind 


us of hy ly water and 
the Vatican. Hut we can, nevertheless, conceive a worse 
calamits befall ng the new settlement than even the ap- 
parition of a doctor in theology. John of Tuat, or Sh 
Sam, or Harry of Exeter, might, no doubt, be bad enough, 


‘but a fleet of Ilamins and Balanini, with colours flying, || the Indian Archipelago stands exposed, Its 


|point out the dangers to which our new set 


| Tom Jones beating, and Lelahs roaringlike somany dey 
would be rather worse, especially if the whole British 
'property in the island were defended by nothing better 
‘than a corporal’s guard. 

| Mr. Mackinnon, the member for Lymington, jn the 
course of the debate on the Labuan grant, made ty 
observations which will probably excite considerable up, 
easiness —the one at home, the other abroad He 
accepted the terrible prophecy of Capt. Osborne, aad 
said he hoped shortly to see a bishop in Labuan, ang 
then, treading mercilessly on the toes of Mynheer of the 
Hague, let fall something about our taking POSSessigg 
of the whole of Borneo. If the former announcement 
he hkely to sound disagreeably in the ears of C 
Oshorne and Co., the latter will unquestionably bers 
like the discharge of a deini-culverin upon the startled 
mononolisis of Hoiland. What could Mr. Mackinnoa 
have been thinking of to let the cat out of the bag in tha 
fashion! The Dutch Minister for the Colonies will yo 
sleep a wink during the first three weeks, nor ever, it 
faci, until he shall have penned a remonstranice as ample 
as his own breeches to the British Government in repre- 
hension of this hot-headed senator. For ourselves, we 
look to see a conflagration m Rotterdam, because the 
Dutch always become fiery when you threaten to put a 
stop to theirinjustice. ‘Take possession of the whole of 
Borneo! Even Lord John Russell was shocked at the 
premature disclosnre of this leading idea of the Cabinet. 
For now, that the murder is out, we may as well confess 
that we really do mean to take the whole of that island, 
and perhaps some other islands also, as Celebes, Palawan, 
&e., with the exception, of course, of the few square 
inches which the Dutch may, upon investigation, be 
found to possess. 

Had we been consulted on the point, we might have 
hesitated to disclose at the present stage of the affair 
the whole extent of our designs in the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Let it be recollected how vast Borneo is—how 
fertile and productive—how admirably adapted for o 
lonization and ecommerce. Hf we make exception d 
New Holland, it is by far the largest island in the world, 
aud, if properly cultivated, would easily inaintain a popt 
lation of eighty or ninety millions of souls. Even in tts 
present state, languishing under Dutch misrule, the 
comparatively small island of Java contains nine millions 


‘of inhabitants, and could easily support treble that 
fnumber: But compare Java with Palo Kalamantan: 


look at their dimensions, inquire into their resources, 
and you will be convinced that our estimate of the pot 
sible population of Borneo is exceedingly moderate. 
Sumatra contains treble the extent of soil of which 
Java can boast ; and what is Sumatra itself to the gres 
central island of the Archipelago, the store-house @ 
gold and diamonds, the country of a hundred rivers, the 
land of almost fabulous fertility? Yet, of the whole of 
this island, with all its dependent groups, you mw 
sooner or later become possessed. All its norther. 
division is already ours by inheritance, and a8! 
Dutch complain of the inconvenience of joimt posses 
we shall at the proper moment invite them to retimt, 
aud contine their ambition to a task better suited 
their powers than the government and colonizatws 
Borneo. 

In making these remarks, our design 1s ast 4 
peril docs 
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from the barbarous enemy in front, but from a} 
gen crotchety Radicalsin the rear, who, adroitly seizing 
% g moment of difficulty, raise a ery of economy 
set it. The cost of Labuan is estimated at £10,000 
for the first year ; afterwards, the revenue is to be de-| 
: he coal and other natural riches, which the 

rved m ’ 
ent must of course reserve to itself, and will more | 


| 


flan counter balance the outlay, to say nothine of the 
samense advantazes to be derived from the commerce of! 
ihe place. We know that in twenty-nine years, Singa- 
gore, from being an ‘obscure station in the jungle, has 
gen to the importance of a populous city, and of one of 
the greatest emporiums in the East, whose exports and 
imports are not equalled in amount by those of any 
Asiatic capital. 

And for the first few years, what was 


. ‘° 5 4 4 ? cae ie = ' 
woditure of Singapore : Twenty thousand pounds! 


4 


ifwe now estimate the balance in favour of the com- 
merce of the country, we shall find it reckons by mil- 


fone: and the number of families raised to indepen- 


and opulence through the resources created by that | 
{ e 


angle colony is so great as to exercise considerable in- 
fnence on the general wealth of the nation. We forgot 
hat Parliament said at the time to the Singapore set- 
tment. Joseph Hume was then in the house, though 
George of the Tower Hamlets was otherwise employed. 
Mlwe know is, that the Government of this e untry 
fmorant!y opposed the taking possession of Singapore, 
and for three whole vears suffered it to be held at the 
peril of Sir Stamford Raffles. The experiment, in fact, 
was made by that great private citizen, probably because 
wme wiscaere of the Tower Hamlets, ly i 
4 behind the battlements of the 
the paltry expense necessary to secure that 
possession. 

That useful individual, the member for Buckingham- 


° } } . ) ; 
chire, cescanted wit h ereat earnestuess, the over aay, on 


mn ’ 4 
Tory part vy. obi eted to 


valuable 


the merits of Mr. Wild. the geographer, who is reported 
Merwe 


ucead Ss 


me useful maps among the clee- 
In We dare say the ¢ \ 


ographical know- 


} } . , 
ledge ot ( mshmen has been greativ Improved I 
th ee pa vor “se ~ Wits 
Tr | present tive. 1 let Mr. Wild look 
ahve} | . ‘ ' 3 ’ 
mat tum in the House of Commons, and he will there 
ew . . : 
fad twelve economists who need his assistance quit 


” 
‘ 


‘gentlemen of Bodmin. He can enlighten 
Mr. Hume on the locality of the ¢ rporal’s guard, dis- 
dose to the wondering mind of Captain Osborne the 
prodis ns extent " 
0 Mr. G The mpson of the Tower Hamletsthat t] 

Merivines of Magindanao, Palawan, and Sulu, of North- 


s and Eastern Borneo, of Papua, Tilolo, and 
4 


} 
Ping ry . « 
wha 4 


iy 


. eller > 4a al 
Strongly intrench- } 
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any one else should have undertaken the task, and more 
than made up for his neglect. He therefore anathema- 
tised the whole island, swore it was little better than a 
conglomorate of deserts and arid muantains, compared it 
with the Sahara of Africa, and even disputed its right 
to the aristorratie appellation of Kalamantan. He 
derived, we suppose, his notions of dignity from the 
Chinese, who consider a man with a name of two sylla- 
bles more honourable than his neighbour whose name 
contains but one, and in like manner give the preference 
to the name of three syllables over the name of two; 
but when an individual is so fortunate as to have four 
svilables in his name, thev believe the stars could shower 
upon him no greater blessing. So our politie friend 
ting this great island. Bor- 
Kalamantan a name of 
four, consequently in his estimation far too magnificent 

~d to which Sir James, then Mr. 


seems to have judg 


d res 


M _ P thew | 1} 
‘Osa name of tires svila Hes 


to be apph d to a nlace 
it i 


| Brooke, had brought into notice. 


Our Parliamentary friends, the twelve Radical econo- 
mists, would seem to form their estimate of Borneo upon 
principles no less large and elevated. Being themselves 
wholly ignorant of its character and resources, and know- 
ing nothing historically or otherwise of the part it has 
played, or is calculated to play, in the great drama of 
commerce, they pronounce ten thousand a-year to be an 
extravagant sum for laying it open to the British mer- 
chant and manufacturer; and were this class of men to 
be multiplied in Parliament, Labuan would probably 
even share the fate of Balambangam, because as yet the 
country is too little instructed to bring the force of pub- 
lic opinion to bear upon the House of Commons ftom 
without. 

To those who have 
with any subject, the eternal reiteration of the fact of 
the case becomes the most wearisome of all processes, 
The knowledge that they have acquired appears to be 
obliterated in their hands, as they incessantly turn it 


] 


already familiarised themselves 





. . . } , ; 
of the future bishop’s see, and perhaps | 


eam, are not Benrohe innocents, who celebrate the | 
, 

Wrecnen . . P ° 
Péasires of the country on their outer pipes, and invoke | 


the tdvent of 


fa new golden age. The emperors of Delhi, in their 


episcopacy and radicalism as the harbingers | 


% . i 
Rest paliny days, and even Marata and Pandaris, were 


Pntle mpared with tf] 
Phoce 
Parliament the 


Labuan Prat. 


iose harmless aborigines upon 


other day in the hope of preventing th 


A grave and experienced gentleman once comimuni- 
Ged to a London journal an account of Borneo, which 
ened to have be tical and geographi 
@l statements, supplied by Baron Munchansen. Hav- 

himself Jct slip the opportanity of enlightening the 
on the subject, he felt exceedingly disgusted that 


no based on stati 


mild qualities George so eloquently harangued | 


] 


a eer ee 


, 


into new shane & to Pri ise the attention * the publie. 
| But wh er has to undertake the adv cacy of a great 
( consider, above and before all things, that 
Ih houring to promote the good of the country, and 
that while engaged doing this he should not suffer him- 

If to become conscious of f fieue or im]. Besides, 

ueh he hi iS¢ If, with ‘e [ I ce to the qnesti hh, be, fis 


jit were, a fixed point, the circumference is perpetually 
of the public 
and the excuse of 


: ‘ > aes 
r ii the cause of trade or commerce 


7 " _ . . 
shifting, and he addresses fresh sections 
nt 
his must be an excuse, 


, ’ ’ 
ll those who f hou 


every day. 





| an | colonization. 
| Besides, whenever we speak of eveuts still in pro- 
gress, the current of circumstances inspire a daily novelty 
The different 
One great 
movement begets another, and ithe natives, now con- 
hining with the Europeans, now standing apart from 
ithem and thinking and acting for themselves, while new 
Christian communities come forward and place them- 
selves in the foreground of the picture as each others 
rivals or allies, concur in keeping up a growing interest. 
Thus, in the great theatre of the Indian Archipelago, 
we have the English displaying, almost for the first time, 
their redoubtable flag, to overawe piracy and give con- 
fidence and courage to an infant civilization; on the 
other side, the Dutch, with fleree jealousy, labour by 
craft and subtlety to manoruvre us out of the field, from 


and freshness into our accounts of them. 


parts of the scene are constantly shifting 
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which, by cunning and injustice, they have already so 
long excluded us. Then, strange to say, we behold the 
Spaniards rising and exerting themselves in the Philip- 
pine Islands, contrary to the expectation of alk tht world, 
which had given them up for lost. Occasionally, more- 
over, the French flag has traversed the scene like a 


brilliant meteor, astonishing while it was visible, but 


leaving at its departure no trace behind. When the 
Republie shall be fully established, we trust it will not 
be thus, but that its merchants and navigators will ap- 
pear to share with the great Republic of America, and 
with England, Spain, and Holland, the commerce of the 
Archipelago. The field is large enough for all, though, 


in the mean apprehensions of the Dutch, it would seem) 


that that community, with its lumbering awkwardness, 


and dogged and obstinate prejudices, has vainly endea- | 
voured to create the opinion that it possessed an only | 
patent for developing the resources of that part of the | 
world, or rather for preventing others froin developing | 
Supposing the process to go on through all” 
eternity, they would, of course, sueceed in civilizing the | 
island, ai least aceording to their ean theory of civi-| 
lization, though whole generations are suffered to pass_ 
away between each act of improvement, and though | 


them. 


the man who witnesses one step in advance can never 
hope to live to behold another. 

The discovery, however, has now been made, that 
the old Chinese maxim of “slow and sure” is merely a 
pretext indicated by sloth for concealing its own inac- 
tivity. The Dutch are an unprogressive people. When 
they first made their appearance on the scene, compared 
with the Spaniards and the Portuguese, they were ener- 
getic, and for that reason gained the ascendancy. But 
that was the period of their greatest intellectual activity, 
and they have ever since gone on politically vegetating, 
effecting conquests more through the feeblencss and 
decay of the native institutions, than through any in- 
herent vigour in their own, and extorting a certain 
degree of wealth from the inhabitants at the expense 
of future generations. This may be exemplified by 
their proceedings in the Spice Islands, where they have 


acted upon thie old exploded maxim, that it is better to || 


render an article dear by destroying the greater part of 
the produce, than by distributing a cheaper article more 
widely to gain by the very lowness of its price. To keep 
up the value_of cloves and nutmegs in the market, they 
uprooted all the trees growiug on two or three particu- 
lar islands, and forbade the nataves to plant any others 
on pain of death. In one particular instance, in order 
to insure obedience to their order, they extirpated the 
natives along with the trees, so that none was left to 
recommence the process of cultivation. At the present 
moment the Spice Islands are surrounded by a bulwark 
of the fiercest jealousies and suspicions. No merchant 
vessels, save those of Holland, are permitted to appear 
within the charmed circle, so that a silence like that 
of death prevails throughout the whole of the Molueeca 
seas. And England voluntarily submits to this, though 
the Spice Islands were once hers, and were restored to 
the Datch through mistaken ideas of generosity. 
that time, however, our crafty neighbours affected to be 
animated by sentiments of justice, and appeared eager 
to make up to us by concessions in differeut quarters, 
for our exclusion from the Moluccas, This, however, 
was mere fcigning. As soon asthe colonies had passed 
-out of our hauds, an insidious system of policy was set 
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on foot, by which we were gradually exclu 
island after another, while the most rae 0 ue 
were incessantly kept up against our pride and 
bearing policy. rer 
After long submitting patiently to this insulting ¢pp. 
duct on the part of Holland, Great Britain, under the 


influence of Lord Palmerston, determined to turn Over 








i . . 
| a new ieaf, and bring our neighbours to their senses he, 


ja commencement, we supported Sir James Brooke in the 
| possession of Sarawak; broke the strength of piracy ia 
| Borneo which the Dutch has fostered; took 
| of Latnay; concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Bornes: 
‘visited and chastised the piratical states of Northen 
Borneo; menaced Sulu, and encouraged the native traders 
_to expect permanent protection from our flag. From sugh 
| a commencement the greatest things are to be expected, 
Though the circumstance was not meutioned ip the 
House of Commons during the late debate, we ines 
venture to recall to the mind of the public the fact, thas 
Sir James Brooke is not only Governor of Labuan and 
Consul of Borneo, but her Majesty’s commissioner tg 
the Sultan, and independent chief of the Archipelags 
Clearly, therefore, our policy is intended in futare te 
extend beyond the limits of that great island to every 
part of the Archipelago in which there exists a chief 
not inveigled into slavery by Holland. Another proof 
that our vigilance is roused, is the surveying exped 
tion to New Guinea, confided to Captain Stanley, whose 
duties will not be confined to laying down the coasts oa 
a chart, but who will be expected to report on the condi- 
| tion of the inhabitants, the resources of the country, and 
the unauthorised encroachments of the Dutch. We 
shall then be able to determine what steps it may be 
necessary to take to deliver Papua from their thraldom, 
and give independence to those populous tribes whe 
annually send forth immense fleets of trading prabé 
‘towards the West, laden with the rich produce, the tor 
toise-shell, the gold dust, the ebony, the ostrich feathers, 
‘the oderiferous gums, the edible birds’ nests, the tre 
pang, the pearls and dyes, aud valuable woods of ther 
native islands. 

Already, in spite of the vigilance of our rivals, anes 
| traordimary mart has long been established on the westers 
verge of Papua, for the sale aud distribution of British 

goods. With this, the public is already, perhaps, ae- 
quainted from various descriptions, though it is probable 
that few understand the various organizations of the 
‘traffic carried on there. Such of our readers as have 
visited Aden, and examined the shores which skirt the 
‘entrance to the Red Sea, will doubtless remember the 
‘extraordinary hold at Berbera, in the Soruali country. 
Throughout the greater portion of the year, the eoast® 
| desert, and deserted of all inhabitants; but af the 
commencement of a particular season, two large divistoms 
of the human family, the one by land, the other by ses. 
approach the spot. Long strings of camels, laden with 
all the wealth of interior Africa, toil slong the dese 
plains, through the intricate gorges of the mountaias 
‘|and descend upon the open beach at Berbera, whet 


if 
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At || tents are pitched, fires kindled, shops and bazaars 


and all the phenomena of trade displayed before the est 
At the very same period, crowds of vessels aa 
'leoast, bearing thither the eottons and chintzes of indi 
| the opium, the silks, the shawls, the company’s 


| rupees, the gold moneys, and all that the 


‘lindustry of the Peniasula can supply of cost ad 
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spetion. Bustle and traflic go on inseparably until the 
on for departure arrives; all the vessels set sail, the 
west are struck, and Berbera is ouce more restored to 


oe same thing takes place on a small island, 
the western boundary of Papua, only that 
the fair is carried on through nine months in the 
war. The stranger who should fall in with that isle by 
geident would be greatly surprised to behold the hard. 
gut of Birmingham, the ealicoes of Manchester, and 
de shawls of Glasgow, displayed in piles side by side 
gh looking-glasses and beads, and all those other glit- 
=~ ornaments coveted by semi-savages. All the 
gatives of that part of the East are there present—the 
i. the Javanese, the Malays, the Chinese, the Pa- 
«the traders of the Philippines—all in their na- 
sire costumes, and bristling with arms, because depending 
atirely ou their own courage for protection, there being 
there no laws but the laws of commerce. 
The amount of business carried on here is very con- 
sierable, notwithstanding that every prahe which fre- 
ts the island does so at the most iinminent peril of 
eery man On board, since all the seas of the Archipelago 
lave hitherto swarmed with piratical fleets, intent on 
ering the traders and reducing them to the condi- 
tion of slaves, Or massacring them in case of resistance. 
When the steamers of Great Britain shall have put 
down these pests, it is easy to imagine how great must 
he the development that will be given to commerce. 
Formerly, before the ambition of the Portuguese, in- 
famed by long-continued success, had led to the closing 
ofthe ports of Japan, all the islands of this prodigious 
duster of groups, carried on an active trade, which 
attended its operations to the Malay Peninsula, to China, 
to Corea, and apparently even to the northern shores of 
New Holland. ‘The appearance of navigators from the 
West in these seas disturb and greatly cireumscribe the 
mative intercourse. Other causes had, no doubt, pro- 
duced weakness and decay in the old institutions of the 
wantry; but the successes of the early navigators, who 
mbbed and plundered the insular chiefs, slaughtered 
their subjects, and destroyed their authority, may almost 
te said to have created that system of universal warfare 
which we denominate piracy. 
After the revolution of several centurics, Christendom 
8 in all likelihood about to repay the natives of the Archi- 
pelago for all the evils which they have suffered froin 
cr civilization. The establishment of a settlement on 
labuan, regarded as a mere isolated act of policy, would, 
course, produce but an exceedingly limited effect ; but 
that is but one of a chain of posts which we must extend 
through the domains of piracy, in order to completely 
wmihilate it. ‘To point out the sites of our future settle- 
ments is no part of our present business, though there 
would be little difficulty in drawing up a list of the 
Mands where we ought at least to have commenced sta- 
Yeas and coal-depots. Nor, in developing this policy, 
we run any risk of giving offence to the really 
“tarmless aborigines,” who are at all times but too happy 
place themselves under the protection of our redoubt- 
flag. ‘Their would-be partisans in this country 
” little of the matter, if they think otherwise. 
Possibly they imagine in these simple islanders the ex- 
mece of those proud sentiments of nationality which 
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the matter, since, apart from religious prejudices, which 
prevail only in the case of the Mohammedans, there is 
nothing that the natives hail with greater enthusiasm 


than the appearance of an upright European among 
them. If any one doubt this, let him consider the posi- 





tion of Sir James Brooke among the Dyaks in Borneo. 

Ideas of nationality they have none. Their chief desire 

is to escape from the oppression of the Malays, who, 

with a natural inclination to tyranny, greatly aggravated 

by superstition, have harassed them and thinned their 

numbers for more than five centuries. 

| It is far from our desire to represent the weakness of 
the Oriental Archipelago in an unfair light ; but, indepen- 

‘dently of all commercial considerations, it is impossible 

_to possess the slightest knowledge of what their habits 

and manners have always been, without coming to the 

conviction that the best thing that could happen to them 

would be to be subjected to British rule. For an illus- 
‘tration of this truth, we need go no further than Sara- 

'wak. When that province passed out of the hands of 
/Mudee Hamin into those of Sir James Brooke, its in- 
habitants were so few that it could scarcely be said to 
be peopled at all; and the wretched tribes found thinly 
scattered through its jungles were daily engaged in cut- 
(ting off each other, and reducing the country to the 
‘lowest depths of misery. There every individual verified 
i the terrible saying of Scripture in regard to Ishmael, 
‘that his hand was against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. No more sanguinary and debasing 
_practice can be conceived than that which has been re- 
cently made known under the name of head-hunting— 
'a savage euphonism, which, translated into plain Eng- 
lish, signifies the most wanton and barbarous murder, 
undertaken from the most unintelligible motives, and 
perpetrated in cold blood. Under the influence of cer- 
|tain superstitions, and of manners revoltingly degraded, 
men never undertook certain enterprises without first 
slaughtering two or three of their neighbours, and smok- 
‘ing and stringing up their heads in the house as idols; 
for, after all, the circular tenement found in every Dyak 
| village in which they deposit the smoked or reeking head 
is connected with their wild and growing superstitions. 
‘Even the gentlest of all relations, that of husband and 
‘wife, was universally, in most tribes, commenced with 
‘murder. ‘The young assassin took a string of heads, 
‘and laid it at the feet of his mistress, before he could 
‘expect her to smile upon him ; and their children, as they 
| grew up, had their eyes perpetually familiarised with 
‘these grim trophies of assassination and love. 

If Sir James Brooke had never performed any great 
or good action in bis life, the abolition of this hideous 
practice would alone suffice to shed a lustre over his 
career, and soften his dying pillow ; for all the individuabs 
who have escaped death through the exercise of his 
salutary authority, must look up to him as their tem- 
poral saviour, and bless him for whatever 
they may enjoy in life. We know of few similae tri- 
umphs, save that of General Walker, in Gujerat. That 
great and good man, during his government in that part 
of India, prevailed upon the native chiefs to abolish al- 
most entirely the practice of female infanticide. The 
events which take place in the harems of the East are 
seldom known to the public, but from time to time the 
intelligence reached our noble countryman that a female 
child had been born into the world, and permitted to-live . 
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which, by cunning and injustice, they have already so||on foot, by which we were gradually exel 
long excluded us. Then, strange to say, we behold the || island after another, while the most fu “ded from ome 
Spaniards rising and exerting themselves in the Philip- || were incessantly kept up against poe —— 
pine Islands, contrary to the expectation of all the world, || bearing policy. pride and oye, 
which had given them up for lost. Occasionally, more- After long submitting patiently to this insu; 
over, the French flag has traversed the scene like a|/ duct on the part of Holland Great 3 ee tte 
brilliant meteor, astonishing while it was visible, but | influence of Lord Palmerston ene ey Under the 
Md * “ . - « > e 
leaving at its departure no trace behind. When the |}a new leaf, and bring our neighbours to t} 0 Turn over 
Republie shall be fully established, we trust it will not |; a commencement we supported Sir J err S0UGRS. he 
° “ i] > ¢ . = 
be thus, but that its merchants and navigators will ap- || possession of Sarawak ; broke the pi . Brooke 4 the 
pear to share with the great Republic of America, and | Borneo which the Dutch has rn — of piracy i 
with England, Spain, and Holland, the commerce of the of Latnay; concluded a treaty with the 8 —s : 
Archipelago. The field is large enough for all, though, || visited and chastised the iratical pring 
in the mean apprehensions of the Dutch, it would seem || Borneo; menaced Sulu, and a salah 0, Northam 
that that community, with its lumbering awkwardness, | to expect permanent mealattian t ipenien % Native traders 
and dogged and obstinate prejudices, has vainly endea- || a commencement the greatest thine - Hag. From suk 
voured to create the opinion that it possessed an only | Though the alan ee sa yor are to be expected. 
patent for developing the resources of that part of the || House of Commons during t a hag ray ia the 
world, or rather for preventing others from developing | venture to recall nee sali Pp tl e : — We mas 
them. Supposing the process to go on through all || Sir James Brooke is not pac a weer fact, that 
eternity, they would, of course, succeed in civilizing the | Consul of Borneo, but her Maje a . nati 
island, ai least aceording to their mean theory of civi- || the Sultan, and ne Pema soit yon ar a pornesiaaiaa te 
lization, though whole generations are suffered to pass | Clearly, therefore our policy is i te , L a 
away between each act of improvement, and though extend beyond the limits of that poorest 7 
the man who witnesses one step in advance can never | part of the Archipel pln seis andi Lo every 
hope to live to behold another | pre : rchipelago in which there exists a ¢hief 
° not inveigie slavery bw F 
The discovery, however, has now beea made, that || that our wt oath spe: . — Another ju 
the old Chinese maxim of “slow and sure” is merely a || tion to New Gainea confided to C: sean “—<— 
pretext indicated by sloth for concealing its own inae- | duties will not be confined to |; banged pr 
tivity. ‘The Dutel are an unprogressive people. When || a chart, but who will be ex sik vonane ae ee 
they first made their appearance on the scene, compared tion of the inhabitants i cn [es on the condi. 
with the Spaniards and the Portuguese, they were ener- ‘| the snoithadens s oa ; meme of the country, and 
getic, and for that reason gained the aseendaney. But | shall then be ‘able pony se : me oe - 
that was the period of their greatest intellectual activity, | necessary to take to deliver Pa “ eo ‘an rf wlie 4 
and they have ever since gone on politically vegetating, || and give independence to tl : gota he . 
effecting conquests more through the feebleness and annually send “Seuth cemiaagll ee ee rs 
decay of the native institutions, than through any in- ‘towards the West, laden with t! Aes ay 
herent vigour in their own, and extorting a certain | toise-shell, the wold dust the el = nae genes, the tae 
degree of wealth from the inhabitants at the expense the odoriferous. run s, th 3 ‘dible bi ns —— real 
of future generations. This may be exemplified by ‘pang, the pearls a aes 1 val _ nests, the tre 
their proceedings in the Spice Islands, where they have  eabive islands y yes, and valuable woods of thes 
acted upon the old exploded maxim, that it is | , | ——- 
axiu, that s better to|| Already, in spite of the vigilane a 
render an article dear by destroying the greater part of | traordinary one has oe Hanes nde —_ ae 
the produce, than by distributing a cheaper article more | verge of Pitan for aes ; 1 "di nt - A 
widely to gain by the very lowness of its price. To keep goods. With this tie sublie is mn oe " 7 
up the value_of cloves and nutmegs in the market, they quainted f er espe arelindewas iggt 
uprooted all the trees growing on two or thre amen a en ee ee though it is probable 
lar islands, and forb: Sy i. ced spt gone | = understand the various organizations of the 
- shi 7 a“ or . e the native : to plant any others | traflic carried on there. Such of our readers as have 
1 pain of death. In one particular instance, in order || visited Ad ami hi 
° : ance, | VIS Aden, and ex , a Tin 
to insure obedience to their order, they extirpated the |entranee to the Red preg - aco epe re 
eeiticnd ileal with the | ance to the Red Sea, will doubtless remember the 
5 ong with the trees, so that mone was left to | extraordinary hold at Berbera, in the Soruali eountey 
recommence the process of cultivation. At the present | Throughout the greater tht Sal af the ~ th const’® 
moment the Spice Islands are surrouuded by a bulwark | desert, and deserted | of all mbebiteat bat at the 
. ° ° ee - . poe ” « i i 4 
of the fiercest jealousies and SUSpICcLons. No merchant | commencement of a particular season two | divisions } 
vessels, save those of Holland, are permitted to appear | of “war ies : B 
nap Holland, are permitted to appear | of the human family, the one by land, the other by ses 
within the charmed circle, so that a silence like that | approach the spot ~ Long strin b< ls, Jaden with 
° [ ‘ . ° d s . } 
of death prevails throughout the whole of the Molueea lall the wealth of interi S Af _ Te a ? the desett 
seas. And England voluntarily submits to this, though | plains throuzh the saree thon se f re mountains 
the Spice Islands were once hers, and were rest d tolls RAI ae gue © 
store to || and descend upon the open beach at Berbera, where 
the Dateh through mistaken ideas of generosit At|| tents are pi ; 
that ti as sity. At) tents are pitched, fires kindled, shops and bazaars 
at time, however, our crafty neighbours affected to be || and all the phenomena of trade displayed before the et. 
animated by sentiments of justice, and appeared eager) At the very same period, crowds of vessels 
to e u ) to us . : . . : | . . : > : » 
er a oH a ee in different quarters, || coast, bearing thither the cottons and cbintzes of Ind. 
our sion from the Moluccas, This, however, || the opium, the silks, the shawls, tl "s glittering 
was mere fcigning. As soon as the colonies had d ' ) ea ee 
-out of our haus, an insidious system of vali passed || rupees, the gold moneys, and all that the 
, yste policy was set'!indusiry of the Peniasula can supply of cost a & 
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9 Bustle and traffic go on inseparably until the 
i for departure arrives; all the vessels set sail, the 


sents are strack, and Berbera is once more restored to 


ote same thing takes place on a small island, 
ee the western boundary of Papua, only that 
the fair is carried on through nine. months in the 
war, The stranger who should fall in with that isle by 
‘seident would be greatly surprised to behold the hard. 
of Birmingham, the calicoes of Manchester, and 

de shawls of Glasgow, displayed in piles side by side 
gth looking-glasses and beads, and all those other glit- 
yring ornaments coveted by semi-savages. All the 
utives of that part of the East are there present—the 
‘. the Javanese, the Malays, the Chinese, the Pa- 

‘ne the traders of the Philippines—all in their na- 
ee costumes, and bristling with arms, because depending 
atirely on their own courage for protection, there being 
thete no laws but the laws of commerce. 

The amount of business carried on here is very con- 
sderable, notwithstanding that every prahe which fre- 
qunts the island does so at the most imminent peril of 
emery man on board, since all the seas of the Archipelago 
lave hitherto swarmed with piratical fleets, intent on 

ering the traders and reducing them to the condi- 
tion of slaves, Or Massacring them in case of resistance. 
When the steamers of Great Britain shall have put 
dom these pests, it is easy to imagine how great must 
be the development that will be given to commerce. 

Formerly, before the ambition of the Portuguese, in- 
famed by long-continued success, had led to the closing 
ofthe ports of Japan, all the islands of this prodigious 
duster of groups, carried on an active trade, which 
extended its operations to the Malay Peninsula, to China, 
to Corea, and apparently even to the northern shores of 
New Holland. ‘The appearance of navigators from the 
West in these seas disturb and greatly cireumscribe the 
mative intercourse. Other causes had, no doubt, pro- 
duced weakness and decay in the old institutions of the 
country; but the successes of the early navigators, who 
mbbed and plundered the insular chiefs, slaughtered 
their subjects, and destroyed their authority, may almost 
te said to have created that system of universal warfare 
which we denominate piracy. 

After the revolution of several centurics, Christendom 
# mall likelihood about to repay the natives of the Archi- 
pelago for all the evils which they have suffered froin 
wr civilization. The establishment of a settlement on 
labuan, regarded as a mere isolated act of policy, vould, 
# course, produce but an exceedingly limited effect ; but 
that is but one of a chain of posts which we must extend 
through the domains of piracy, in order to completely 
wuihilate it. ‘To point out the sites of our future settle- 
ments is no part of our present business, though there 
would be little difficulty in drawing up a list of the 
“ads where we ought at least to have commenced sta- 
tous and coal-depdts. Nor, in developing this policy, 
we run any risk of giving offence to the really 

ss aborigines,” who are at all times but too happy 
place themselves under the protection of our redoubt- 


flag. Their would-be partisans in this country 
little of the matter, if they think otherwise. 

Fuwibly they imagine in these simple islanders the ex- 
ence of those proud sentiments of nationality which 
Mider sone families of mankind reluctant to stoop to 
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the matter, since, apart from religious prejudices, which 
prevail only in the case of the Mohammedans, there is 
nothing that the natives hail with greater enthusiasm 
than the appearance of an upright European among 
‘them. If any one doubt this, let him consider the post 
tion of Sir James Brooke among the Dyaks in Borneo. 
Ideas of nationality they have none. Their chief desire 
is to escape from the oppression of the Malays, who, 
with a natural inclination to tyranny, greatly aggravated 
by superstition, have harassed them and thinned their 
numbers for more than five centuries. 
It is far from our desire to represent the weakness of 
the Oriental Archipelago in an unfair light ; but, indepen- 
'dently of all commercial considerations, it is impossible 
'to possess the slightest knowledge of what their habits 
and manners have always been, without coming to the 
‘conviction that the best thing that could happen to them 
|would be to be subjected to British rule. For an illus- 
‘tration of this truth, we need go no further than Sara- 
|wak. When that province passed out of the hands of 
_Mndee Hamin into those of Sir James Brooke, its in- 
habitants were so few that it could scarcely be said. to 
be peopled at all; and the wretched tribes found thinly 
scattered through its jungles were daily engaged in cut- 
ting off each other, and reducing the country to the 
lowest depths of misery. There every individual verified 
the terrible saying of Scripture in regard to Ishmael, 
that his hand was against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. No more sanguinary and debasing 
practice can be conceived than that which has been re- 
cently made known under the name of head-hunting— 
|a savage euphonism, which, translated into plain Eng- 
lish, signifies the most wanton and barbarous murder, 
undertaken from the most unintelligible motives, and 
_perpetrated im cold blood. Under the inflnence of cer- 
tain superstitions, and of manners revoltingly degraded, 
men never undertook certain enterprises without first 
| slaughtering two or three of their neighbours, and smok- 
‘ing and stringing up their heads in the house as idols; 
for, after all, the circular tenement found in every Dyak 
village in which they deposit the smoked or reeking head 
‘is connected with their wild and growing superstitions. 
‘Even the gentlest of all relations, that of husband and 
‘wife, was universally, in most tribes, commenced with 
‘murder. The young assassin took a string of heads, 
‘and laid it at the feet of his mistress, before he could 
expect her to smile upon him; and their children, as they 
'grew up, had their eyes perpetually familiarised with 
‘these grim trophies of assassination and love. 

If Sir James Brooke had never performed any 
or good action in his life, the abolition of this bideous 
practice would alone suffice to shed a lustre over his 
career, and soften his dying pillow ; for all the mdividuals 
who have escaped death through the exercise of his 
salutary authority, must look up to him as their tem- 
poral saviour, and bless him for whatever 
they may enjoy in life. We know of few similag. tri- 
umphs, save that of General Walker, in Gujerat. That 
great and good man, during his government in that part 
of India, prevailed upon the native chiefs to abolish al- 
most entirely the practice of female infanticide. The 
events which take place in the harems of the East are 
seldom known to the public, but from time to time the 
intelligence reached our noble countryman that a female 
child had been born into the world, aud permitted tolive . 
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able to understand who love humanity, and think it our!! has once slept under the shadow of a neat, wana, and 


paramount duty here to preserve and not to kill. But | 
he never reaped the full reward of his glorious labours | 


till, full of years and honour, he was“abdut to quii 


agreeable hut, is less a savage than he was before. 
There are, no doubt, infinite gradations in the 
from savage life tO CIVILIZATION 5 but Vv hen vou have ey 


India for ever, to return to his native land; then he wit-| cited in a whole tribe the desire to iount, voy hens 


nessed a sight, and felt a happiness which it has fallen | 
A procession of many | 
hundreds of ladies, dressed in white, and crowned with’ 


to the lot of few to experience. 


flowers, preceded aud followed his carriage to the gate 


of the city, accompanied by their delighted parents, hus- | 


bands, and friends; and, as they went, they lifted up 
their voices, and invoked blessings on the head of the 
wise and good Englishman, to whom they owed their 
lives. 
never, we will venture to say, tasted, in his most gor- 
geous triumph, a pleasure like that of General Walker. 

Similar in kind, and not inferior in degree, must be 
the satisfaction of Sir James Brooke, when he beholds 
around him the increasing tribes of the Dyaks, rescued 


The greatest conqueror celebrated in history, 


from their murderous propensities, and applying them- | 


selves diligently to the arts of industry in mutual kind- 


ness and forbearance. Ilow many thousand lives he has | 


preserved will never be known; but the growth of the 
population is visible, as well as the change from savag 


ignorance and sordid misery to Comparative enlighien- | 


ment and plenty. Over a large area of ground formerly | 


covered with pestilential jungle, the traveller now be- 
holds coffee plantations, rice fields, cocoa-nut roves, 
and frequent villages; and in the hand of the Dyak the 
W here 


things have not yet reached this pass, the natives may 


sickle or the plough, instead of the dagger. 


be observed dispersing themselves through the woods, | 


collecting camphor, cutting canes, or searching caves and 
hollows of the 
ure exported and sold in Clune at the most ineredible 
prices. 

Sneh are some of the consequences to be apprehended 


‘ . ’ , 3° . . ] . , ' 
rock for those delicate birds nests which | 


by the harmless aborigines from the establishment of | 


British domination among them. Ignorant 


minded persons, lmiparting their own meanness to what- 
ever they consider, affect 
and selling with ¢ mtempt, us amere means of allassing 
money. But there is another light im which the pro- 
cess may be contemplated ; for, before men can buy or 
sell, many things must be done, many processes gone 
through, many uaprovements made both in the individual 
and society. Properly understood, the character of the 
merchant is one of the noblest in the world, since he | 
converts into practice the wisest lessons of philosophy, 
and fulfils the design of the loftiest statesmanship. At- 
tempt the enlightenment of the savage and the barbarian, | 
by offering him correct and enlarged ideas, and you 
might as well preach to the trees of his forest. You 
must approach his heart and lus understanding through 
his wants, through his desires, through his allections, | 
through his passions. Offer him pretty ornaments for 
his children, brilliant dresses for his wife, glittering 
arms or armour for hunself, and you immediately arrest 
You may then 
proceed to unfold before him the comforts of domestic 
life, improved forms of food, refreshing drinks, strong | 
aud useful furniture, and by awakening in him the wish | 


his attention aud Interest his mind. 


10 possess himself of these things. turn his mind from | 
the sceues of ferocious warfare to the practice of some | 

° " ° » ° . i 
form of industry. There is a softening mfluence over | 


’ 
aud narrow: | 


LO regard the art of buviig | 
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the mind in comfort aud enjoyment; and the mau who||to anybody, and without even providing for the oF 
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NOW this Thay have been said to have heey ACCOR 
plished whe i you hav c establish d in the me iz libourhosd 
of savage nations a Cf mmercial Chi porium, where ib ey 
change for the produce of their lands and forests ther 
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eee 1 ae 3 a evils whid 
the Gomiation of the Luropeans has pro luced iD ibe 
Archipelago, Sir James Brooke was at first inclined t 
regard their advent as a curse. Afterwards, however 
upon a more familiar acquaintance with the Malay ie 
vernment, lie re jected this opi m, and becam convinced 
that the ouly h pe ¢ f the natives was in Euro] ean Cin. 
lization. but how is civilization brought to bear uper 
tribes such as we tind in that part of the world 
Simply through the operations of commerce, through 
buying and selling, through those humble arts and prac. 
tices which ignorant ambition looks down upon with dis 
dain. By such persons the sword is thought more re 
spectable than the ledger, the cannon than the bale of 
goods. But your man of business, who cultivates @ 
intimacy with Cocker, is amore useful instrament 
civilization than ihe disciple of Vauban or Montecneul 
Recommena us, therefore, to the merchant for diffusing 
ihe doctrines of peace aud prosperity through the East. 

If the twelve economists who lately voted in Parks 
humble grant of £10,000 for Labua 
be not convinced by the above suggestions, we trst 
that the country at all events wil be. For, whats 
Labuan in its present state? A small island, rising ia 
some places to the height of sex enty or elghty feet abore 
the level of the sea, end to the other 
vith forest or jungle, intersected by streams, where 
waters, for want of draining in many places, ereate bogs 
and marshes, which send forth pestilential miasmata, ® 
common with all other waters which are left to stagnate 
within the tropics. Would our penny-wise and pound- 
foolish gentlemen have Sir James Brooke and the other 
ettle amid these unreclaimed 
SWahips, and be swept off in a month or iwo by malaris? 
Experience has taught all those who have ever visited 
the East, that in all attempts at settlement, it is wise t 
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make a good beginning, to clear and drain and build, soas 
malaria that may exist. 
Afterwards every day’s proceedings diminishes the a 
healthiness of the place; for it is a law of Providenee, 
that wherever man locates himself on the surfaee of this 
globe, he may, by persevering industry, render it not 
only habitable but healthy. During the discussion i 
the House of Commons, Mr. Hawes, whom the 

of Lambeth, we should think, by this time regret, 
served that £3,500 would have to be laid out on Labua® 
the first year for building and clearing. Mr. liume. 
therefore, must have been playing oll a joke, much after 
the manner of Daniel O'Connell, when he invited 
House to give Ministers a vote of £3,000, and bade thes 
take the ir change out of that. When they should have 
spent the whole of the grant, they would have bees 
£500 in debt to begin with, without paying any 
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which Mr. Hume wes so generous as to 

es Probably the great economist was some- 
‘ed on hearing the declaration of Lord John 
that in all likelihood Labuan would maintain 
if after the first year. Looking at the rich vein of 
gal that is to be worked there, and the land that is tof 
wy let or sold, his Lordship, we think, is ‘quite modest 
his expectations. li the Government of Labuan he | 
sed, as there is good reason to hope, on rational | 





| 
sqpciples, not only will the revenues exceed the expen- |, 
| 
| 
| 


dare, but there will be a very large surplus to be| 
oberwise employed. ‘The wealth deri abie from the | 
ea) mines cannot be suffered to be monopolised by pri- | 
wie individuals, and, properly made use of, that alone | 
soald suilice to defray all the expenses of government. | 
Whoever has looked into the constitution of society | 
tbat part of the world will be familiar with two facts— | 
gst, that the Chinese are ready to pour into any new | 
witlement ; and, second, that it is desirable by all means | 
keep them out. If admitted indiscriminately, and 
afered to follow their own inclinations, they would 
geedily convert the whole of Labuan into a garden ; | 
at if you inquire for whose benciit, we must answer, | 
aclusively for their own. They would pay no rent, 
gre at the point of the bayonet, would out-manc@uvre 
di the tax-gatherers in the world, and create furious 
disturbances if attempted to be coerced mto payment. | 
A Chinaman is like the sea—all that falls to his lot is 
ost for the rest of the world. He never disgorges 
uything or pays anything if he can help it. Therefore 
wher means must be sought for to develop the agricul- 
tural resources of Labuan, or some new method iust be | 
discovered to make the Chinese pay for the lands they 
rut or purchase. | 
It is most fortunate for the future fortunes of Labuan 
thst this organization of the new settlement has been | 
airusted to Sir James Brooke, who will not only take 
we that the interests of humanity are consulted, but 
vil extend lis watchfulness even to the preservation of 
ihe pieturesyuc. is gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Swawak city are a romantic combination of the taste ot 
ike Kast and the West— the one produced by fallowing 
te rules of art, the other by indulging nature. In| 
labuan, the same plan will probably be followed; and it 
%, notwithstanding the absence of high hills and moun- 
‘aus, it will be easy to mimic the beauties of a terres- | 
"nal paradise. In the first place, to ereate a park, it | 
vill be necessary to make judicious clearings, leaving | 
wre and there vast clumps of forest trees, with cnor- | 
ais projectiug boughs, and impassable masses of 
mage. Through brakes, and glades, aud avenues, | 
ramnpses may be obtained of the narrow frith which se-| 
mates Labuan from the main, studded with numerous | 


“ : | 
mall sails, aud occasionally ploughed up with foam by | 


ike Vast steamers from India, bearing north or south the 
mandates of Gireat Britain, giving peace to the honest, 
ad war and extermination to piracy. Here and there 
land swells into hillocks, at the foot ‘of which are 
Bee sheets of w ater, covered with aquatic plants, some 
which are in flower throughout the year. Every- 
Yhere beaut iful creepers and parasites are ready to shoot 
™@ trellis-work, and make covered walks, rendered 
Mant by their continual perfume. Here the lords of 
id, inthe cool of the evening, will sip coffee and 
gars, and form new plans for the deliverance of 


| their proper light. 
‘the luxurious pleasures we have been describing ought 
to be regarded as things which germinate in themselves, 





“ Archipelago, It would be well if the people of 
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Great Britain would determine to see these things in 
Do they, for example, suppose that 


‘and merely furnish enjoyment to their possessors? If 


7 . am 
ithey do, no error could be greater. The native chiefs, 


/attracted to Labuan by trade or curiosity, will have their 
miuds powerfully influenced by what they shall behold 
‘there. If they found a miserable colony of Europeans, 
scrambling sordidly for money, concealing what they ac- 
quired, and shipping it off by the first opportunity for 
Singapore or kugland, for fear of the Ilamins or Bala-., 
nini, they would net by such a spectacle be imeited to 
profitable exertious, but would return to the enjoyment 
of their own barbarous magnificence, with feelings of 


undisguised contempt. When, however, they find, as 


|| they will, the reverse of all this—when they observe the 


superb and tasteful buildings of the new city—the quays, 
piers, docks, and lighthouses, the clear and breezy pro- 
/menades, the spacious streets and squares, the gorgeous 
shops, the elegantly-covered bazaars, the towering spires 
‘of churehes, the halls of commerce, the palace of the 
/Government, the gardens, fountains, arbours, avenues, 
and kiosks—they will irresistibly feel that these are the 
outward and visible signs of an internal energy, created 
and fostered by civilization. 

In ordinary hands, we should have much less confi- 
dence in the result; but Suv James Brooke understands 
the nature of the Archipelago, aud knows how to dazzle 
their imaginations, while he wins their affections and 
commands their respect. It would be to little purpose 
to dazzle them by the continual display of British power, 
if they were not taught, at the same time, to pul confi- 
deuce in british justice. The natives of the Philippines 
may be astonished by the architectural grandeur of 
Manilla, aud even Batavia may excite wonder in the 
minds of the simple Javanese; but, when they return 
to their homes from these seats of Kurepean power, the 
sentiment they bear along with them is anything bat 
Admire they may the opulence 
created by commerce, but their indignation cannot fail 
to be excited by the msolent contempt with wiuch they 
are invariably treated, and the hopelessness of exciting 
compassion, or even the feeling of common justice, in the 
Somewhat too 
much of this may ere now have been objected even to 
our own seats of power in the Eastern world; but the 
period of such sinister influence has passed, or is fast 
Our civilization has at length become 
We have suffered the 
spirit of Christianity to infuse itself into our political 
system, and to regulate our conduct towards the natives 
of the East. Sure, at least, we are, that so long as Sir 
James Brooke remains true to the character be has esta- 
blished, and influeuces our proceedings in Borneo, the 
uatives will rejoice to take refuge under our flag; and 
for this reason it is most earnestly to be hoped that no 
event may, for a long time to come, deprive this coun 
or the people of the “Archipelago of lis invaluable ser- 
vices. ‘That George of the ‘lower Hamlets may be unable 
to appreciate Sir James Brooke’s character is exceedingly 
probable, since no two things can be more unlike than the 
Kajah and the Legislator. But time is an active and 
useful teacher, and will ultimately enlighten the country, 
if it should fail to do as much tor Mr. George Thomp. 
son, on the subject of Sir James Brooke. Ali the dans 


love for its possessors, 


hearts of their semi-barbarous masters. 


passing away, 


something better than a name. 
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gers which invest the new settlement have their source 
and origin here. ‘The experiment will succeed if it be 
fairly tried; but should the counsel of false and narrow- 
minded economists prevail in Parliament, instead of 
profit and laurels, we may be doomed to reap disgrace 
in that quarter of the world. In politics as in religion, 
they who put their hand to the plough, and look back, 
are scarcely deserving members of the new order of 
things. There must be simplicity and straightforward- 
ness in all who would do good to mankind on a large 
seale; and, therefore, as the people foremost in civiliza- 
tion, and, above all, in the great and difficult art of | 
founding colonies and settlements, we ought not to be. 
turned aside from the accomplishment of a noble pur- | 
pose by mere considerations of expense. | 

But take the map of Asia, and look at the mighty | 
countries which surround Labuan—Regu, Siam, Cam- | 
bodia, Cochin-China, Tonquin, the Celestial Empire, | 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, the Moluccas, Papua, Java, | 
Sumatra, and Borneo. Does not that diminutive island 
form the natural centre of a prodigious commerce? And, 
if, as we have seen, civilization follow inevitably at the 
heels of trade, calculate if you can the influence which 
Great Britain may exert by means of such settlements 
as she is now engaged in establishing. We say of such 
settlements, because Labuan, we repeat, is but a link in 
an immense chain which encircles the globe. 

Pride, we are aware, is no legitimate motive to such | 
undertakings; but if pride were allowable at all, it might | 
legitimately be felt by the British people, when they re- | 
flect that a few lines traced in Downing Street will at | 
any time cause a vibration through all the vast families 
of humanity which encircle the globe. The millions of | 
China and Japan depend as much as the millions of 
India on the fiat of this country for peace and tran- | 
quillity. Our volition disquiets or appeases them. There | 
is not a prahe that puts forth from the most obscure | 
port or isle of the Archipelago which does not now de- | 
pend for safety on our formidable flag. It is true it | 
has not yet suited our policy to knock earnestly at the | 
doors of Japan, and disclose the secret of our power to 
the ignorant governor of that empire. But Labuan is | 
one step towards Jedo, and it will not be long before a 
second and a third step are taken; after which the junks 
of Nangasaki will be as common as those of Canton or | 
Amoy on the waters of the Eastern seas. 

We invite our readers to apply themselves for a| 
moment to the consideration of these matters, which, | 
though distant in place, come home close to our busi- | 
ness and bosoms when our commercial and imperial in- | 
terests are considered. Nothing on the surface of this 
planet can any longer be distant from us, in the philoso- 
phical sense of the word. By steam we are at home 
everywhere on the waters of the Yellow Sea as much as 
in the British Channel. We encamp, as it were, on the | 
seas; under our flag we are in alliance with the ocean, 
which is proud to bear our cannon wherever there is 
work for it. We ought not, therefore, to refuse to ac- 
quaint ourselves with what is takitig place on the other 
side of the globe, since nothing important can be per- 
formed there without our co-operation. We regulate 
the destinies of Egypt; our flag is predominant in the 
Red Sea; over the Indian Ocean it reigns paramount; in 
the Pacific, north and south, it has no rival. Nothing, 
therefore, is truly foreign to an Englishman, who ought 











as so many means of introducing his merchandise to the 
various tribes and nations who inhabit it. But 
ment is not always sufficiently awake to the j 

of these considerations, and constantly devotes more time 
to debates on an election squabble than would suffice tg 
introduce order and economy into the greatest colonial 
system ever organised by the human race. 

If, in treating of Labuan, we have been unable to de 
tach it from the rest of the world, it is because in reg. 
lity it does not stand apart, but enters into that mj 
list of dependent States which receive light and yj 
from Great Britain, as Our universe does from the sup, 
Small economists and fiftieth-rate senators refuse to le 
their wits abroad on this universal question. Their ig. 
norance may be their apology; but if they would be mo 
dest enough to confess that they know nothing, of g. 
lently leave the matter to be discussed by others whe 
do know, we should be spared the trouble of hold 
ing up to contempt and derision their mischievogs 
follies and caprices. Will no one compose a colonial 
manual for the use of members of Parliament, explaip. 
ing the geography of our possessions, enumerating aad 
describing the natives by which they are inhabited, and 
indicating the inexhaustible resources which trade and 
commerce may find in them? Such a work would be 
of notable service to the unfledged economists wh 
clamour at the heels of Mr. Hume. Let us not, how. 
ever, on the subject of economy be mistaken, because 
none can be more hostile than we to the profligate waste 
of public mouey. We only desire to draw a distinction 
between the capital that is thrown away and the capi 
tal that is expended. productively, that is, for the benefit 
of the trade and industry of the country. Never ws 
the sum of ten thousand pounds voted fora more usefal 
object than establishing a settlement on Labuan. I 
every year’s estimate we could point out many item 
which the most ingenious sophist would find it diffeal 
to defend. We could mention prodigious sums of money 
devoted to wmeaning pomp and grandeur. We could 
name several ways in which enlightened and patriotic 


| economists might, by their persevering exertions, sam 


the money of the country. But while tolerating ext 
vagance, and ministering to the wants of pride asl 
folly, we should blush to find ourselves among the oppt 
nents of a useful grant, at once moderate in itself ad 


|| almost penurious in its distribution. What, for example, 


is Sir James Brooke’s salary ? ‘T'wo thousand five hu 
dred pounds per annum. And what services has he re 
dered for this? He has thrown open to us an emipimt, 
by developing whose resources we may introduce 

culable riches into this country. Has he in that 
been too well paid? = There are few, we suspect, ¥ 
will venture to maintain that he has, at least few whore 
investigations have taught them the value of an inet 
haustible market to a manufacturing country. » 


'|these are things which the small economists of @ 


House of Commons think beneath their notice. 18% 
enough for them if they can annoy or embarrass 
Government, and obtain the reputation among the & 
reflecting of being active patriots. We have little tam 
for such patriotism, and little respect for those wh 
profess it. We desire to see in Parliament men 0 
minds are large enough to comprehend all the inter 
of the empire, and who will not suffer themselves 
turned aside by petty motives from doing justios 7 








to look upon all the scattered ports of the earth merely 
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gps 104 THE COUNSELLOR: A TALE OF COMMUNISM. 
an BY JOHN WILMER, 
2 vag ~sbeh ( Continved from page 593. ) 


pay had scarce dawned, when Iutta, who had just sunk | 
#io'a feverish sleep, was roused by some one éalling on her | 
from the court below. She rose and opened her win- | 
“hen she perceived Walburga enwrapped in furs, as | 
for a journey. | 
@uT have carried my point at last,” she said in a low tone; | 
Bye ate going to leave this devoted city, and ensconce our- 
pares behind our battlements ; but, Iutta, T could not think | 
Wiaving Munster without one parting word with you— | 
With you whom I may never sce again, and whom I leave $0 | 
ppetehed.” 
“8 Do you perceive it at last?” said Tutta, with a sad 
fie. “Well, it is a comfort to me that you depart in | 
Ye. 1 did not expect so great a joy on a day like this . | 
fet tt is indeed a joy to know that you, at least, are safe. 
Happen what nay, I shall now have more courage to face it.” 
Oh! that you could but accompany us.” 
Hush, hush! Walburga ; if I would I could not, and if 
Teould I would not.” 
~ Farewell, then, Tutta.” 
’ At that moment the Counsellor’s casement flew open, and | 
the Counsellor himself appeared, inquiring, in his gruffest | 
tone, the meaning of the disturbance at that early hour. 
Walburga glided noiselessly back to her own house, and 
Iatts gently closed her window; while Knipperdolling, not 
desirous of wasting his words on the morning air, withdrew 
into his apartment. | 
light slowly struggled through the darkness, and the sun | 
tadually cleared up all demi-tints in the heavens ; but Iutta | 
#ilJingered there, with eyes fixed on the deserted house, | 
vhere no dear face was henceforth to appear ; her joy at| 
her friend’s escape was, however, unclouded by any selfish | 
regret, 
.._Honsehold cares soon diverted her from these musings ; 
let.even whilst attending to the minutiw of every-day life, | 
asttange feeling came over her. Every instant she was re-| 
minded, by one thing or another, of the great change that | 
had come over the town—a change whose consequences it | 
™ uupossible to anticipate, and idle to conjecture. Of | 
Kaipperdolling, to her great relief, she saw nothing until 
the hour for dinner, to share which repast he brought home 
wth him a round dozen of friends, all Anabaptists, of 
tare, the heroes and victors of the day, flushed with suc- 
#%, aul who soon became still more flushed with the rich 
Wesof their host. The bacchanalian uproar which suc- 
tetfed these libations was new to Iutta, and struck painfully 
ther car, as it reached ber in her lonely chamber ; and 
vhen, ata late hour, she heard her husband’s footstep on 
e Wir, and his hand on the lock of her door, she trembled 
she the consequences of his probable situation; but she was 
was perfectly calm and self-possessed. 
STou must don your best clothes,” he said, “ and follow 
Mato mecting,’’ 












cannot, therefore, be expected to attend.” 
“Ay, but all will be expected to attend now, and, what's 
are realy to attend.. We have this morning dis- 
Wael the: Hishop’s soldiers, and begun passing @ few de- 
8. Mind ine, now; Jatta;-aod dace iu your life try to be, 
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no fool; for, by heavens! this is no child’s play. “Those 
who don't come to meeting will be marked, J wish you and 
all my household to be, henceforth, regular attendants, I 
have signified as much to your favourite, Martha; she, poor 
old soul, comprehended me at a glance. It is more, I dare 
say, than you will do; but as long as you linger beneath my 
roof, you shall obey my commands.” 

Tutta inclined her head in silent assent. 

“ The time is past,” Knipperdolling continued, “ when 
we were forced to crawl to meeting, mysteriously, in the dead 
of night. It is now our turn to appear in God’s free world, 
as worthy and free as any, and the turn of our enemies to 
fly before us. Ah! triumph is sweet, and sweeter still will 
be its fruits.” With these words, that but feebly reflected 
the insolent triumph that swelled his whole being, the Coun- 
sellor turned from the chamber. 

At the appointed hour, accompanied by her faithful 
Martha, and muffled in her hood and cloak, in a way almost 
to bafle recognition, Iutta set out on her enforced duty, Tt 
was with a feeling of humiliation and fear, such as she had 
never before experienced in her harmless life, that she yen- 


| tured forth into the street, for the first time since her hus- 


band had openly avowed himself a traitor not only to the 
Bishop but to the town itself—a sectarian, a rebel to Church 
and State. She no longer felt that assurance with which 
the Dame Knipperdolling of a few months back trod the 
street, confident in her husband’s dignity, secure of the re- 
spect of all those she encountered. She now crept along, 
the conscious sharer in the guilt of another and its impend- 
ing consequences; whilst many an eye followed her from 
window or street, whose owner envied, with heavy heart, 
the security which attended the wife of the chief member 
of the new Senate, a counsellor still, and ene who was all- 
powerful with the party who, for the time being, held the 
town at its mercy. To such, whilst she pressed forward 
abashed and trembling, triumph and safety seemed to lurk 
in every fold of her dress—in every one of her timid foot- 
steps. So do human beings often envy each other for bleas- 
ings whose existence is based on mere supposition ! 

As she went along, everywhere marks of violence met her 
eye. Many of the finest houses, whose noble or respected 
proprietors were personally known to her, presented a strange 
and sad aspect. The doors lay strewn in fragments upon 
the stone steps, and the armorial bearings, or initials, were 
knocked off the stone shields over the entrances, The outer 
shutters swung to and fro, disconsolately, on their hinges ; 
and the windows they protected were broken, Iutta stot 
aghast at sight of this devastation; but her ternatio 
was greatly augmented upon entering one of the despoiled 
dwellings. dogehw 

Whatever was of the least value had digappeared, Pig 
tures by good masters, which were then rare, and considered 
heirlooms of value, together with the tapestry hangings, bad 
been torn from the walls, Venetian mirrors were too new 
to have yet found their way to Munster; nor were,costl, 
chamber carpets known to its inhabitants, The wealth, of 
those days was chicfly exhibited im the treasuresof the 
butiet, its huge goblets of richly-tinted glass,.or of chaged 
gold and silver, and the large dishes, fiagoms, and qoadela- 
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bras of the same metal that usually decorated it. The buf- 
fets were there still, but bereft of their splendid contents. 
Some of the clocks were broken ; others still sent their mo- 
notonous ticking through the silent, rified house. Rare and 
curious manuscripts, richly illumined, half-torn or burnt, 
littered the floor, along with a few printed volumes, scarcely 
less precious. The same ruthless hands had chipped off the 
armoriated cofnices,and beatendown the’scutcheons from the 
ceilings—from the rich beds, the fine linen to which the 
Germans were ever so much addicted, had wholly disappeared. | 
Nothing had been left that could conveniently be taken, and | 
of the remainder nothing spared that could be broken with 
ease. The wardrobes were empty, where but a few hours 
ago hung the rich-furred robes of the male members of the 
family, and the gold and silver tissues of the ladies. Tutta 
gazed about her in mute amazement. Martha’s feelings 
found vent more easily. 

“Oh, Mistress !’’ she exclaimed, “what good luck that 
master is among the villains, or all our fine things would 
go the same way as these have gone. Holy Virgin! no, 
no—I mean, Oh, gracious !—for I am like the Lady Wal- 
burga ; no Popish delusions for me now; but, the Lord be 
good to us! what times we live in! Here’s the crib of 
their youngest; see, the little head lay here; the impress 
is as clear on the pillow as that left by a hare on its form. 
It is a sight makes the heart bleed, to see all the comforts 
of honest folk thus scattered to the wind! Poor baby !| 
they may have been obliged to cradle it in a marsh last 
night! Oh! the thievish wretches!’ continued the sym- 
pathising Martha, indignantly ; “look here, Mistress, how 
they have tossed about these letters and papers !” She picked 
up a few scraps, and handed them to Iutta. 

Some were leaves torn out of account books. One was 
the fragment of a deed of mortgage, whose destruction would 
most probably entail serious consequences on the owner. 
Jutta cast the worthless document from her, with a heavy 
sigh. Her thoughts reverted to Walburga and her chil- 
dren—to her sudden flight and the perils that surrounded 
her; and her heart sank within her. She could hardly 
muster sufficient courage to issue forth from this desolate, 
plundered, desecrated dwelling, which she had once known 





the comfortable, and, according to the manners of the day, | 


even luxurious home ofan amiable family ; and that, too, to 
associate with the perpetrators of these very outrages. As 
she was about to leave the house, a man, whose appearance 
denoted him to belong to the lowest order of society, and 
whose dark looks boded no friendly intentions, stood in her 
way. 

“Ho, ho! you thought of coming back to your warm 
nest, did you? You shouldn’t have left it; it is too late 
now, my brave madam, and that’s what I can tell you.” 

“* Let me pass,” said Intta, in a low, tremulous voice ; 
“let me pass, I beg. I merely looked in at the house as I 
was going along.”’ 

“Tell that to the crows if you like—that shift won’t do 
with me, I shall not let you pass, and, what’s more, I will 
see if you are worth looking at.” 

Old Martha, by fur more resolute than her mistress, here 
interposed ; and, pushing aside the ruffian’s hand, which 
was about to remove Iutta’s hood, she exclaimed, in her 
shrillest tones : — 

“ Varlet! how dare you stop the way thus? Let Dame 
Knipperdolling go freely ou her way to meeting.” 

“ Dame Knipperdolling !” said the man, falling back re- 
spectfully ; “ guing to meeting ! that’s another thing; but 
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it is false. Did you not call me varlet just now, you old 
Jezebel ?” : 

Some men, on hearing the sound of voices loud jn 
debate, gronped round the disputants, and Lutta regretted 
having yielded to her curiosity. She was about to retreat 
into the house, when Martha detained her by a firm grasp, “ 
whispering, as she did so :— 

‘For Heaven’s sake, let us keep the street, where there 
is a chance of help and recognition, or, at any rate, humas 
eyes to see us.” 

lutta felt the force of the argument, and stood her ground, 
though an ill-looking mob was gradually collecting in from 
of the spot where she stood. Luckily for her, at that me. 
ment Krechting, her husband’s bosom friend, was hurryi 
up the street. Martha’s quick eye soon discerned hig 
making his way through the crowd, and she called lustj 
after him. He heard the call, and obeyed it, elbowing his 
way up to her. 

“ Off with your hood !” said Martha to her mistress ; and, 
seeing her hesitate, with her own hands she threw back 
the silken folds, and exposed to view Lutta’s pale counte 
nance, still paler than usual from emotion. Krechting, on 
recognising her, exclaimed :— 

_ “What’s the matter ?—why are you detained, Dame Knip. 
perdolling ? Can I be of any assistance ?” 

“Of the greatest,” said Lutta, disconsolately ; “ for my 
husband awaits me, and I cannot get on—the people wont 
let me.” 

But as she spoke, the men who had pressed round ber 
so rudely up to that moment fell back respectfully ; may, 
dispersed so rapidly that they seemed to melt away in air, 
One, however, her original aggressor, still lingered ; he now 
approached her with a penitent face. 

“T beg your pardon, Dame,”’ he muttered : “ but I didn’ 
believe you when you said you were the Counsellor’s wile, 
Had you shown your face I should have known you spoke 
the truth, because I have always heard you were more like 
an image carved in ivory, than like a woman of flesh and 
blood ;? and with this closing compliment he, too, departed. 

Thus relieved, Iutta made the best of her way to the 
place of meeting. It was no longer in a mean building, 
in a lone lane, that the triumphant Anabaptists now assem 
bled, but in the Town Hall, in the market-place, the chief 
building in the finest part of the city. The hall was full 
to suffocation ; and Iutta felt as if she should have sunk to 
the earth with shame, as, throwing back her hood, she re- 
vealed her features to public gaze, under circumstances whieh 
she deemed disgraceful ; but one glance at the assembly 
served to convinee her that her humiliation was shared y 
many. On the benches, rising one above another as they 
receded to the wall, she saw the best and highest in | 
town ; ex-counsellors, ex-preachers of the new religio®, 
zealous Catholics, ardent Bishop’s men, nay, even 
of the Court sat there, with features so rigidly 
that, though sorrow might indeed be traced, no 1 
tion, no power or will to resist, was discernible in 
countenances, 

The presence of such persons, at such a place, and ft 
such a purpose, gave lutta a clearer and more ov 
ing notion of the true and critical situation of the ie 
than she had yet conceived. Not far off she 
lovely sisters, Minna and Bertha, with their parents | 
perceived, too, the beautiful Gertrude, whose eyes Wee? 
upon sume person or other, the obvious centre of a 












mated group, with an expression of such unveiled 0) 
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siniration, 25 completely to change the character of her}; “ My brethren and friends all,” he began—“ brethren in 
: y. Her eyes following the same direction, fell || Christ and friends of my election—I cannot conceal it from 
the very remarkable person of the handsome tailor- || you—-a divine spirit deseeudeth on me, and talketh to me as 
whose form rose towering in the midst of his faith-|] of yore it spoke to Moses in the burning bush. The Lord’s 

fe) adherents, among whom Knipperdolling and Rothmann || will is revealed to me in troubled dreams that visit my pil- 
saked first. [utta could not deny, as she looked fron: John || low by night, and in ecstatic visions that entranee my senses 
dlesden to Gertrude, and from Gertrude to John of Ley-||by day. What am I, in truth ?—a worm-—one of the lowly 
je, that the harmonious lines which constitute beauty are | | born, and poor in this world’s gear. Humble in knowledge 
ss powerful on the imagination as the harmonious chords ||-——untried in battlhe—my words flow like the waters from the 


that make music. Both, thought she, must be of divine || living rock, untaught, untrained ; not like the same waters 








agin; and yet how oft are these gifts applied to most||rushing high up in air out of a dolphin’s mouth by means of 
hellish purposes. As poor Iutta thought thus, she might || art and artifice. Therefore none so worthless as I, were it 
smost have been imagined to be inspired with a spirit of||not that the seal of divine grace is on me. I am marked 
prophecy, and that the awful Marseil/aisc, that strange, ||out—-preferred and elected—exalted above the highest of 
grstic cantate which seems to conjure up the unseen, but this world, even as the carpenter’s son, in the far East, was 
bheods, spirits of war and discord, was revealed to her by exalted 1500 years ago.” 
ame secret prescience ; but it is more likely that the solemn An approving hum confirmed this statement, and the 
bemns of the Catholic priests, round the funeral pile of the || orator proceeded :-— 
heretics, suggested the thought. ‘But you will say, ‘what does God reveal to you ?—is it 
After raising a psalm not remarkably tuneful, the Ana-|| heaven and its mysteries, or hell and its torments? No! 
haptists proceeded to what might with equal propriety be it is earth and its miseries, and the cure for them, ‘ Go 
iamed sermons, popular harangucs, or historical exposures ; |} and tell them my law,’ saith the voice within me ; * tell them 
@, according to the peculiar turn of the speaker’s mind,|| they are all alike before me—there are no great and no 
the addresses partook of each of these three characters. small—-none more, none less—none richer, none poorer. 
The tailor-prophet was the first to open. Springing on a}| All men are brothers—are equal——then let them share as 
lle by way of platform, and throwing his arms and legs||such in this world’s goods. Let net one man have a gold 
deat him in a frantic manner, he seemed, at first, to be ‘chain round his neck and another no bread—let not one call 
aceuting some wild, outlandish dance, screaming and shout- || a whole province his own and another not possess so much 
ing the whilst like a maniac. of his native earth as whereon to grow a single blade of 
“La! Mistress,” whispered Martha into Iutta’s reluctant || grass; for in my realm there are no younger and no elder— 
ar, “they say the vision is on him. I thought it was St.||/mone that should dare to come with full hands whilst others 
/are empty handed. It is not for that, ye perverse race, that 
int they say that’s the way the spirit works, and men are ||the earth was ordained to yield its abundance to man—that 
thas when God speaks to them.”’ the vine and the wheat do ripen, It is not that some 
“Hush, Martha—hush, for heaven's sake—if you should | hearts should be heavy and some light that the sun shines 
b heard!” ‘fon all alike—no ’ and the Prophet struck an awful 
] blow upon his breast. “ ‘No!’ says the voice, ‘ ye great and 
| 











” ‘ . . 
Vitus’s dance, or that he was, perhaps, the worse for liquor ; 





Many of those assembled looked as little prepared for the 
atibition, anil as much at a loss what to make of it, as||ye rich !—plunderers!—worse plunderers, ay, than the 
Yartha herself; but the * faithful elect” seemed better in- ] 
immed ; fur they uncovered their heads in token of respect, | ‘nobles and barons!—ye rich and idle !—ye traders and 
wa man with a cow horn advanced at regular intervals I traffickers ! your day is over—your sceptre broken——your 
ia drew from his instrument an uncouth blast, such as || power vanished! Ye are given over by divine decree into the 
might induce a stray heifer to halt and prick her ears -a || hands of the lowly ye despise, and they shall decide on 


merry men in the green woods, Ye kings and princes !—ye 


Mage accompaniment toa stranger tune. At the third | your fate and cast lots for your garments!’ Yes, my 
farish, a low titter ran round the room, which could be || brethren, we will, henceforth, all be sons of one father, in 
tated to none but the younger sitters on the benches, two|| whose realms there are no entails—no fiefs—no leases. 
4 vhom, and those the sweetest faces in the whole room,|| The voice has proclaimed it tome. Take away from those 
meained treacherous indications of that natural but ill-timed || that have and give to them that have not. What you are 
“iment. All eves were turned on Minna and Bertha as || permitted to take is quite as much your own free right as 
lagh they alone had been guilty; but the most threaten-|| what is given you. Up and to work, then, you artificers of 
% frowns were smoothed and the sternest rebukes died ||a new world where there are to be no privileges, no distine- 
my at the sight of those fair young creatures, and a low but || tions, no property. Ho! beggar! thou that shiverest in the 
¢ murmur of admiration ran through the assembly, || winter’s blast—wrap thee in a ducal robe—it requires but 
this time the Prophet had worked himself out of his||a sharp knife and a bold arm to get it—if charity be weaker 
‘Voice was more intelligible—his legs and arms were | | than carnal self-secking, then strike home to the selfish heart, 
memrlsed —be slapped his thigh more seldom and with|| but lose not the cloak thou needest ! | have sent messen- 
Coheussive noise—his fine features ceased to be dis-|| gers far and wide into the country, as the voice bade me, to 
imi by some atrocious nervous tension—his eyes rolled less || invite the poor and the famished to come to Munster, and be 
Y about—he seemed gradually to sink from the|| poor and famished no longer; for here the rich are ready to 
ik madness into its second and less dangerons stage.|| share with the poor, and to fold them to their bosoms, and 
more blasts on the horn, some more shaking of heads |] say, ‘ rest thee, poor lily of the valley,’” 
we his adherents, a few extra flings, and he righted com-|| At this climax of eloquence, John of Leyden’s eyes invo- 
> Ba was himself ayain—John of Ley den—the hand- || luntarily turned to the spot where he had just seen Gertrude, 
sey “prophet, about to make a speech, and a distinct, || as if more clearly to indicate the particular of com- 
One, passion which the neglected classes contained ; but where she 
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had so lately stood, now pressed forward two hideous grin- 
ning monsters, clad in filthy rags, chuckling with delight 
over the orator’s flowery rhetoric. 

“ Those,” continued John of Leyden, “ who have basely 
deserted our cause and this good city when most it needed 
all its true men, have had sentence passed upon them ; their 
property is placed at the discretion of the people to use it 
according to their necessities. Ye who know not where to 
lay your heads, in the name of the Lord, I say go, lay them 
on their silken and velvet cushions—take your ease within 
their sculptured chambers, and remove thence what you 
want and desire ; for you have been deprived of your own | 
long enough— it is time you should come into it again: and 
ye rich, who yet linger in your houses and are permitted to 
linger there, bring your gold and your silver, your flagons 
and your spurs ; and, ye dames, bring your rings and your | 
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The young man’s eyes were filled with a strange 
which seemed fed from inner fires, making his coup 
at once striking and interesting. The simple 

of his manner and appearance offered the most marked ee 
trast to those of his predecessor, and his correct accent ani 
language contrasted no less with the worse than j 

style of elocution in which the handsome tailor was in the 
habit of indulging. 

“Some one has just observed,” he said, “that such a 
/community as that we contemplate is without precedent 
| This is not correct—not only have we a precedent to STi 
us, but a successful one. Who has not heard of the brave 
inhabitants of the little district called Kennemerland, situate 
in Holland, who, with strong hands and just hearts, rose 
expel their princes and rulers, determined that man shop 








| thenceforth share all things with his fellow-man. They per 


broidered stomachers to this Hall; deposit them at my feet,|| not many, nor well armed ; they had to overcome steel-cgj 


that the warning voice within me be satisfied which cries 
out so often of late—‘the false brothers must be slain— 
those that retain or conceal aught shall be expelled from 
the community as chaff is divided from the wheat ;’ for the 
voice of warning is at my ear, even now, saying, ‘slay on his | 
own hearth—stone him—who conceals so much as a brass | 
thimble from the banquet of love, where all are to sit in 
good places and partake alike of the good things of this 
world.” Oh! ye that have nothing, come unto us and be 1e- | 
ceived into our blessed community, and be clad and fed like | 
the rest; nor need you offer thanks, for it is your right ; and, | 
ye rich, fear not to throw your wealth into the balance, for | 
neither shall ye be suffered to want. This is not a change | 
to an old tune, but a new world which I proclaim to you— | 
a world where those who are high shall be abased, and those | 
that are low shall be exalted—where the varlets will be 
masters, and the masters will be varlets. The people’ 
hitherto overlooked and oppressed will now, in their turn, | 
have a voice in the council, an interest in the land whose | 
produce is called forth by the labour of their hands and the | 
sweat of their brow—ay, a new world—a pleasant garden, | 
where the choking weeds shall be uprooted! What want we | 
of judges to stretch our limbs on the rack? What want we| 
of soldiers to strike us down when we murmur? What | 
want we of traffickers and artificers to teach us luxuries un- | 
known to our forefathers? Why cannot we eat our food | 
simply as heaven has granted it, but must go and seek over 
distant seas for condiments wherewith to swallow it? What 
need you of ticking watehes to tell you the time, when God 
has written it in the skies? Cast from you all those useless 











baubles—eat and drink and live as nature teaches. Have 
no spices in your food, nor rulers in your halls. Know, 


henceforth, no other law but that which nature has written 
in your hearts, and have no other lawgivers but yourselves. 
It will be money well saved, and spare the taxes. No taxes 
—no property—no authority—no other law but that of 
universal love and mercy—is not that the Kingdom of 
Heaven ?” 

Several voices here rose loud in opposition. ‘Such a 
system had never been dreamed of before ”—“ it had no pre- 
cedent in the history of the Heathens, nor in the Bible” — 
“Greece and Rome had republics, and Israel had kings ; 
but this was utter confusion.” 

The Prophet’s mission was to reveal his inspirations, com- 
municate and proclaim his visions to the credulous; but he 
was by no means prepared to argue their worth or practi- 
eability. He therefore leapt from the table, which, at his 
summons, Rothmann next ascended. 





| knights ensconced behind stone walls ; yet they conqnered, 


The proud knights went down in their armour of proof te. 
fore the peasants’ clubs—the strong towers were battered 
down by their beams—towns were taken, and the bros 
lands of the oppressors were equally divided among the vie. 
tors, and the people knew no more hunger nor want—th 
earth yielded enough for all. And when the knowledge of 
these facts became spread abroad, more villages and towns 
rose—whole districts followed their example ; and all thos 
who would be poor and lowly no longer, that others mi 
be the richer for their spoils, and make a footstool of ther 
humility—all, I say, who would be free and. happy, took to 
living in communities, each contributing, by his individnal 
labour, to the prosperity of all, and enjoying, in turn, the 
fruits of the activity of others. The Kennemers gave a grest 
exampie, and live on in history to the end of time the type 
of real happiness—the only true and Christian happines— 
that of the many—not merely of the few.” 

Rothmann here paused; but when about to resume Is 
discourse, a loud voice exclaimed :— 

‘When one tells a story, it is but fair to tell it to an ent 
How long, then, say, lasted the happiness you speak of! 
how fared it in the end with the Kennemers ¢” 

All eyes turned upon the speaker, a man of powerfa 
frame, who, mounted on one of the highest benches, eemnet 
bent on performing the part of orator in his turn. 

“The Kennemers,”’ he continued, “not only wrenched 
the land from the lawful owners, but plundered the castles 
they took, and burnt them to the ground. Wherever they 
appeared, they spread terror and desolation ; for they robbed 
every one they slew, and they slew all who possessed anything 
worth robbing.” 

Vain attempts were made by Rothmann to silence thu 
unauthorised speaker, supported as he was by the clamenrs 
of his party. The crowd interposed betwixt them 0 a 
to make approach impossible; and the stentorian langs 
the intruder enabled him to frustrate all endeavours to f# 
him down, as, in a voice of thunder, which “ 
through the hall, he continued :-— i” 

“ The Kennemers were a thievish, murderous, marspding 
band, from first to last, led on by a vengeful, felon km 
who took his own, that is, the lion’s share of the sp 
When did a popular leader fail to do that? The Kenpeme 
dwelt in a huge camp in the plain, whence they st 
the neighbouring towns and villages, and plundered ; 
hearts’ content. But mark the sequel. The p 


fruits of 


were not Kennemers grew tired of seeing the fruus ® 









industry all go to pamper these spoilers, whose 
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al ions incensed alike noble and simple. Their 
das of grace soon passed away. The barons and citizens 
<4 an army on foot—two armies—several armies. The 

gi were drawn out from their settlement by 


| the hope of booty—the most taking bait for them—and, 


dering their absence, their bee-hive was burnt to the earth, 
daar women and children scattered far and wide ; and when 
they returned to the spot where the hive had stood, they 
rsued, overtaken, slain, captured, or driven no one 
jnows whither. The ground where their community stood 
gus returned to the rightful possessors, each taking back 
bisown; and it was torture, starvation, dungeons, and stripes 
shich the Kennemers were thenceforth at libertw to share, 
tat no longer the stolen property of others; they might fast 
a remembrance of their iniquities, but no longer fatten on 
shat belonged to their neighbours, They rose in 1268, 
sl were punished in 1270. Not quitetwo years did their 
triumph last. You speak of precedents—they are not want- 
You say truly. Look at Thomas Munser! ‘The facts 
ge within our remembrance—he, too, imposed on the credu- 
jus—the old cheat, with his long white beard, his sham reli- 
gion, and hollow politics. Lo! how majestic in bearing! 
be looks an apostle—he speaks like a just man. He is the 
ion of the poor and the humble—Heaven’s own emis- 
sry. So said the foolish, and they followed the standard of 
rebellion raised by this artful man—once a preacher of the 
Reformed faith,like you, Herinan Rothmann—a friend of La- 
ther, too—of whom Luther thought well, Yet he it was who 
desolated Swabiaand Franconia, and laid thecastles and towns 
in ashes—who animated the serfs to shed the blood of their 
pobles—to live on the pillage of the cities. He, too, preached, 
‘Down with the rich and the great—let all men be equal.’ 
He, too, said, ‘We want no judges ;’ and they murdered 
vith impunity—‘ We want no soldiers ;’ but their hands and 
knives were at every man’s throat—‘ We want no govern- 
ment but self-government ;’ and they obeyed all their lusts, 
This was the famous peasant’s war! They had a good time 
@ it, the churls and boors; but how long was it before 
Thomas Munser’s bones blanched in the air? The peasants 
rose in 1510—in 1525 they were slain in heaps like vermin. 
Take the lesson to heart, ye Anabaptists—ye false Chris- 
tins! Ye are Kennemers—ye’ll think, like them, to devour 
the food of others; but, as sure as there is a God in heaven, 
ye shall be chastised as ye deserve! and you, false knaves, 
ft burghers and citizens, too cowardly to stand by your 
om like men, you shall be made to feel the rod like chil- 
den ; for, think not that there will be any sharing with 
ya—they will take your all from you; for the Anabaptists 
we wolves, and ye are asses !” 

The rush towards the place where the orator stood was 
tremendous ; but he had vanished from the bench. The 
wry ardour of the pursuit defeated its object, and in the con- 
sim of the moment the audacious speaker succeeded in 
eeting his e.cape. The din, however, augmented to a de- 
Fre that made most of the women abandon the hall ; nor 
"a Tutta slow in profiting by the example, and she re-en- 





Med her home as night closed in, 


From the mere force of habit, but with a mournful con- 
miausness of the absestce of its loved tenants, Iutta cast her 
in the direction of the neighbouring house, where, to 
ber surprise, lights were gleaming in the windows, shadows 
fitted across them, and even more than its wonted anima- 
fi seemed restored to the so recently abandoned dwelling. 
Its fancied she was dreaming; but soon ealling to mind 
Mike had that day heard and eceo, she pictured to herself, 
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with a sigh, Walburga’s quiet home infested by those whom 
John of Leyden had so unceremoniously invited to lay their 
heads on other people’s pillows; and she turned away from 
the windows with a sickening heart, saying to herself, as she 
did so—“ I am safe, at least, from such intrusion ; but, oh 
God, at what a price !” 

She threw herself on her bed, all dressed as she was, but 
could find no rest. The thought of the lights in the oppo- 
site windows kept her eyes from closing, and she vexed her 
spirit with imaging to herself what might be going on so 
near her. Unable to resist the impulse, she at last rose 
again to her feet, and resumed her post at her casement. 
Surely it was a strange delusion, but she could have sworn 
toa female form in Walburga’s room, resembling that of 
‘her friend; she was endeavouring to make sure of the fact 
|when the heavy curtain fell, and intercepted farther obser- 
vation. This was very unlike the disorderly proceedings of 
rude spoliators. Iutta was about to despatch her faithful 
| Martha in search of intelligence, when the door flew open, 
and a female rushed into her arms, 

“ You here, Walburga !” exclaimed Iutta, more surprised 
than pleased. “ Are those your own tapers that burn in 
your house ?”” 

“ Yes, alas! we were forced to turn: back; it is not that 
the roads are heavy with snow, and the cold wind piercing 
to the bones; for we carried the children, and for ourselves 
cared but little; but we had not gone very far, yet it took 
time, laden as we were, when we met many of the Bishop’s 
people, who had fled the town, like us, carrying away with 
them whatever they had most precious, returning with more 
haste than they went. They warned us that the peril in front 
was greater than that in our rear; for the Bishop lies with 
a body of troops not far hence, and all the fugitives that come 
across him he unmercifully puts to death, without so much 
as allowing himself to be informed about who or what they 
are. He has already caused some of his truest and stanchest 
adherents to be hung on gallows he has erected for that pur- 
pose. He is mad with rage, they say, at what is passing in 
Munster. Now, my lord has offended too deeply already to 
hope for impunity, so long as the Bishop is in this temper ; 
so we had nothing for it but to return, trusting that you alone 
were informed of our flight, and that you will help us to keep 
the fact concealed.” 

“T trust we may succeed in doing so,” said lutta, press- 
ing her friend’s hands within her own. “ But, oh! Wal- 
burga, what a mischance to have been thus driven back upon 
the town at this time!” 

“We shall share the same perils, my friend,” said Wal- 
burga, resolutely; “and you know not how much eloser 

















this circumstance draws the bonds of affection. Prosperity 
engenders caprice, and often cools the sincerest attachments ; 
but misery, and, above all, danger, vivifies love, and makes 
even the indifferent cling more warmly to each other.” 

“ But I fear we shall suffer more through and for each 
other than we should have done separately,” sighed Iutta. 
“Fear not sorrow, my friend,” said Walburga. “ As 
water tempers the glowing steel, so do tears make the heart 
strong. We shall soon feel equal to all we may have to 
endure; besides,” she added proudly, “ who would give the 
churls the triumph of seeing such as we quail before them {"’ 
Iutta envied her friend’s pride and resolution; but felt 
that she must derive her strength from another and a higher 
source 


Time no longer flew by in monotonous wniformity, Bach 





day bad its cvent, its news; each hour its emotion, For 
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those ardent natures who languish and pine in quietude, 
and only feel life tingle through their system when the fever 
of excitement beats in their pulses, Munster fas’ now a 
pleasant place of abode—for those who love security and 
repose, it was a perfect hell. In the former category might 
be classed Knipperdolling, whose restless ambition and re- 
strained passions had until then gnawed at his heart, and 
Rothmann, whose enthusiasm fed on the theories which his | 
ardent activity sought to realise. The Knight was carried | 
away by the torrent, a mere buoy on the waters, drifted 
whither it pleased fortune, chance, or Bern)ard Knipper- 
dolling, his evil genius, to drive him. The Bishop lay with 
a body of men at no very great distance from Munster; but 
his force not being sufficient to enable him to risk an attack, 
or even to draw near enough to cut off supplies, he was fain 
to content himself with hanging all the wretched fugitives, 
without distinction of rank or age, that fell in his hands. 

Within the city, in the meanwhile, the new party ruled | 
paramount. The upper town was soon forced to capitulate, | 
and the Anabaptists had it all their own way. The people 
spent their time running to meeting, or parading the streets 
with banners displayed, singing, as they went, at first choral 
eanticles, but which soon degenerated into bacchanalian 
choruses. The “ voice” having whispered to John of Ley- 
den the necessity of forming a privy-council of twelve nobles, 
Knipperdolling managed to persuade Eisenthurm to be one | 
of these favoured mortals, a post which he scrupled the less | 
to accept, although he hated and despised the Prophet and | 
his party, that Gertrude’s baneful influence was again ex-| 
erted on this oceasion to entrap him. | 

Gertrude, indeed, had very unceremonious!y left his house 
one day without observing the useless ceremony of leave- 
taking, or even dropping any hints of her intention on that. 
subject ; but he was soon invited to visit her. She had 
taken possession of the best rooms of a house lately belong- | 
ing to a rich and noble widow, who had, with the forethought | 
of age and experience, left the city before danger was dreamt | 
of ; and of this very comfortable home she had established. 
herself mistress by virtue of the new institutions. When) 
first they met after their separation, she took the trouble to | 
explain to the Knight, at great length, how, under the ac- 
tual state of things, servitude had become a sin and a shame, | 
to which no one would now submit, and, least of all, her-| 
self. She forgot, however, to account for the circumstance | 
of her having a woman of her own, whom she lost no oppor- | 
tunity of showing off, at whose obsequiousness the Knight 
secretly wondered. Had he been addicted to reflection, he | 
would easily have found a key to this apparent ccutradiction. | 
Nature, whose laws and principles are so greatly at variance 
with those of Kennemers or Anabaptists, and Socialists, of 
all times and denominations whatever—aristocratic, tyran- | 
nical, inexorable nature, that squanders on a few favourites, 
with lavish profusion, all those gifts of grace or genius, | 
which, more impartially distributed, might make many 
pleasing and happy—arbitrary nature, that had made Ger- | 
trude fair enough to grace a palace, had deprived her humble | 
companion of even the most ordinary share of female charms; | 
and the poor disinherited girl was too happy to earn, by the | 
work of her hands, that bread which no one would have felt 
tempted to share with her gratis. But the Knight was far 
from thinking of that, or anything else. He contented him- 
self with listening to Gertrude, and she knew well, by the 
most delusive hopes, how to fan his guilty flame, which she 
did not even return. 
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door, but to distress Iutta with the ebullitions of his mer; 
nant triumph, or with the sight of that of his friends, ; 
the sober observances of a burgess’ life in those days he 
now set aside; people came in and went out of her } 
[utta scarcely knew how or why. Her husband had com. 
pelled her to exchange the sombre habiliments her taste 
preferred, for the gay and garish colours his own rejoiced 
in. Their expenditure had become profuse—out of al] pro. 
portion to their fortune, ample as it was, and quite unhe. 
coming their station. Jutta felt this ; but like a boat tor, 
from its moorings by the storm, she felt herself drifting ra. 
pidly down the stream, without even daring to venture 3 
surmise at the point on which she was likely to be stranded, 
and strove to banish thought, since thought was agony, 

It was early in February, when the days are short, and, 
in Germany, winter, in all its snowy terrors, stiil reigns, 
The Counsellor’s house was festively decked out. Torches, 
intertwined with wreaths of tir branches, gave the house 
sort of sinister gaiety, that harmonised well with the seene 
The sound of fiddles, flutes, and drums 
issued from the lighted rooms, and was responded to by the 
flourishes of trumpets and popular acclamations from with. 
out. The once silent, discreet door of the grave Counsellor 
was thrown open—the passage was the focus of a stream of 
light, that threw its red glare upon the crowd, from whieh 
individuals ever and anon detached themselves to enter the 
dwelling, reappearing at greater or lesser intervals, as their 
hunger or thirst required more or less time to satisfy. 

It was, indeed, a festive eve at the Counsellor’s, The 
morrow was to see the espousals of the Prophet with the 
beautiful Gertrude, and this was a supper offered to the pair 
by Knipperdolling, in honour of their approaching nuptials; 
but, as might have been expected, the people were allowed 
free access to, and a not inconsiderable share of, the enjoy- 
ments of the evening. 

All this gaiety was a strange sight in the qniet walls 
wherein Iutta had pined away her youth in almost cloistral 
retirement. Since the celebration of her own inauspicious 
wedding, no lamps had hung from the low, blackened rafters 
of the chambre d’honneur; and even then, the wreaths of 


passing within it. 


evergreens had not clustered so thick on the walls, nor @ 
many coloured lamps peeped out like stars from the foliage. 
rhe huge, antique buffet, of curiously-carved oak, covered with 
a profusion of plate, embossed and chased—cut crystals, that 
elittered like as many precious stones in their silver mount 
ings-—rich and rare articles of gold—the finest damask 
table-cloth, deeply broidered and fringed with cold—the 
numberless full-bellied flagons, tall Venetian glasses, and 
richly-armoriated goblets—knives all mounted with hafts 
of gold studded with precious stones—formed altogether 4 
dazzling show, worthy of a royal banquet. 

At the head of his table, triumphant in the midst of this 
gorgeousness, sat the Counsellor, in a bright velvet ve% 
stiff with the jewels and ornaments of price heaped upon it 
On his right, beneath a canopy of crimson and gold, wer 
the bride and bridegroom, luckily, for the harmony of the 
scene, both resplendent in youth and beauty ; nor had either 
wholly trusted to this circumstance, but with the taste he 
display peculiar to ignorance and wayt of inte 
velopment, had overladen themselves with all the finery ther 
could collect. Though so stiff in her robe of stuff of gol 
too tight by half for her, that Gertrude dare scarcely 0% 
but was compelled to sit upright in ber chair like 8 ¥% 
doll, her regal appearance bore it off; but not all Joha 





Knipperdolling, though seldom at home, never crossed his 


| Leyden’s natural advantages could prevent his cutting *, 
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get Indierous figure, with his barret cap full of varied- 
sdoared feathers, like a trumpeter of the empire, and his 
coloured, like that of a varlet of some noble 
pease. On Knipperdolling’s left sat a scarce less remark- 
4s. nsir—Mathews, a wild, eccentric looking man, whose 
t, untrained beard and hair gave him an uncom- 
aly hirsute appearance ; and his wife, a woman of striking 
jeasty. Next followed other distinguished members of the 
ed, among whom, David George, a painter on glass, of 
Delft, a man devoted to science and art, was conspicuous. 
His wife, though still comely, had the sedate air peculiar to 
the matrons of her country, and was discreet in manner and 
ge ; forming thus a contrast to the other females pre- 
eat, most of whom, like her in whose honour the repast was 
‘ven, were young, pretty, and free. Krechting, the Knight 
¢ Bisenthurm, and Herman Rothmann, were Lutta’s more 
immediate neighbours ; the latter of whom, though uncon- 
gions of the fact, was herself a marked feature in the scene. 
like many women, who appear sallow by day, Iutta was 
rilliantly fair by candle-light. The black hood that usu- 
ally shaded her face was replaced on this festive occasion 
by a transparent, azure-coloured veil, whose light folds en- 
janced the effect of her delicate, colourless features, and 
made her look like a being belonging to another and less 
gross sphere than that in which she still lingered. 

The eves of many, and among the rest those of the liber- 
tine Krechting, might have told her sufficiently how much 
df past loveliness still lingered about her. But Iutta was 
emscious but of one burning gaze ; and despite all her 
dorts, Rothmann’s thoughtful eyes drew her own magneti- 
ally towards them. She sought to break the charm by 
turning her attention on other objects, but wherever her 
boks fell, a pang shot through her heart. That buffet 
vas laden with the spoils of the Bishop’s palace and the 
houses of his friends and adherents. Some, indeed, of the 
wticles that decorated her table, she remembered to have 
wen gracing the hospitable boards of friends and neigh- 
wars. She thought she even recognised the gold and crim- 
wa tissue, beneath which John of Leyden and Gertrude 
wt,asone that had recently canopied an image of the 
Virgin, which the single-minded, like herself, believed en- 
doved with peculiar virtue, and her soul revolted at the 
pefanation. Was it, then, a common bandit in whose hand 
the had placed her own? Was it upon his rapine she was 
henceforth to live? She shuddered. Was she not in some 
tavern of iniquity ? and who were her associates? She scan- 
ted ther with a curious investigation. A fanatic baker, a 
hypocritical tailor, an abandoned serving wench—such the 
taracter, such the extraction of her honoured guests! She 
med her looks from the uncouth Mathews to John of 
Leyden and Gertrude, whose coarse purple hands betrayed 
their origin, and then glancing at her own taper, snowy 
ingers, she thought of the gentle blood that flowed in her 
"ais with a sentiment of pride most foreign to her gentle 
ttare a few weeks back. A smile of scorn, too, hitherto 
‘ranger to her lips, passed over them when contemplating 
the gorgeous robe worn by Gertrude, which, originally the 
Meperty of a less-developed and majestic form, betrayed by 
“éeantiness the mode of its acquisition. With true feminine 
mitinct she watched the Knight, to see how he brooked his 

intment, and how he bore up under the not unfrequent 
* delicate allusions to it with which he was assailed, His 
Fede, however, guarded him against the ridicule his folly 
"git otherwise have heaped upon him. He had encased 
Geel within it as within an armour of proof. Cold, im- 
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passible, the jest aimed at him, like an arrow glancing from 
a steel corslet, passed by unheeded, His eye met Gertrade’s 
unflinchingly. She in vain sought, in his estranged looks, 
for one spark of his past flame. This was a relief to Iutta, 
who would have fe!t a personal humiliation in the humilia- 
tion of her friend’s husband. 

«Come, come, brother,” said Krechting, clinking his 
glass against the Knight's ; “ your wife is not a true sister; 
she is not sober enough to come to meeting, nor gay enough 
to share in wassail—you ought to repudiate her. We shall 
not lack precedents soon, and a fine fellow like you could 
get a fairer and a merrier any day. The Prophet, though 
he, doubtless, is the happiest, need not be the only happy 
man in the world.” 

‘* My wife is good enongh for me,” answered the Knight, 
dryly; and he merely raised to his lips the wine-glass touched 
by Krechting, but did not taste its contents. 

“Why is not Walburga here to-day ?” inquired Ger- 
trude of Iutta, with an affectation of familiarity which did 
not disguise the insolence of triumph. 

For an instant, a vivid flush crimsoned Iutta’s marble 
brow, and her eye flashed as she heard her friend thus un- 
ceremoniously spoken of by her late handmaiden; but she 
restrained herself, for she knew too well the perils that sur- 
rounded them all, and answered as composedly as she could : 

‘“‘ My friend’s state of health keeps her much at home.” 

“Jt is very lately, then, that she is grown so delicate,” 
persisted Gertrude, tauntingly. 

‘“‘ Probably,” put in Rothmann, “ she has not been able 
to procure a suitable nurse for the children since you left, 
and has been obliged to attend much to them herself.” 

This was said with the most natural air in the world. 
Gertrude, however, not only felt but looked very angry at 
this allusion to her former condition. John of Leyden, to 
smooth away the frown that knit his mistress’s dark brows, 
said, turning to Iutta with an affectation of ease similar to 
that Gertrude had previously assumed, 

“And, pray, do I know this Walburga—have I ever 
seen her ?” 

“No!” put in the Knight, somewhat fiercely. “ My wife, 
being of ancient blood, has some few silly crotchets in her 
head I have not yet been able to root out. She is one of 
those fools who scruple to be convivial with a merry tailor, 
or a preaching baker, be they never such downright good 
fellows as yourself and Mathews ; but I'll cure her of all 
this squeamishness by and bye.” 

“The sooner the better,” said Knipperdolling, with a 
malignant look. 

“ Ay, indeed,” assented John of Leyden; “ however, let 
her have her own way—if she does not wish to see us, sure 
am I no one here wishes to see her. We have fair faces 
enough to look upon, Nevertheless,” he added, after a 
slight but significant pause, “ and though titles be abolished 
in this new Sion, I drink to the health of the Lady Wal- 
burga, and may her coronet and her pride proeper her—and 
you, Counsellor, what say you ?”’ 

“ Amen!” Knipperdolling replied, with a peculiar smile, 
as he drained the huge goblet that stood ready filled beside 
him, 

Iutta felt an icy cold gather round her heart at the tone 
in which the toast had been given, and the look with which 
her husband had drunk it. Rothmann’s countenance, too, 
underwent a change ; but the Knight either had not fully 
understood, or scorned, the threat thus covertly implied, 
for he maintained his unconcerned air, 
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The uneeremonious entrances and exits of the-visttors 
from the street below, who, not content with obtaining a 
convenient sight of what was passing at the banquet-table, 
broke in upon discussions by mingling freely with them, or 
by demanding, now fruit, now comfits, or any other delicacy 
that chanced to tempt their fancy, soon rendered general 
conversation impossible, and reduced the guests to whispered 
colloquies with their next neighbours, 

“You are oppressed,” I fear, by this noise, this glare 
and glitter—your heart does not seem with the scene,” ob- 
served Rothmann to lutta, 

“* How should it be ?’’ she answered, in the same low tone 
—all here assembled this day are my husband’s friends, 
but in no way connected with me.” 

“‘ Do you include every soul in this room in that sweeping 
sentence ¢” he inquired, with an appealing look. The deep 
sympathy that breathed in every word of Rothmann went 
straight to Tutta’s desolate heart, and she answered, with 
greater warmth than she probably was herself aware of :— 

“Oh no, not all; you and the Knight of Eisenthurm ean 
never be strangers to me.”’ 

“Then for the rest I make allowance—they are—they 
inust as yet be but as strangers to you.” 

“And remain so for ever.” 

“Oh, say not so; the day may come 
** Never, never !”’ said Jutta, with so much decision that 
she was startled at her own warmth, ‘ Look round,” she 
added ; “think you that I can feel easy in the midst of 
objects not mine to own, or among those who have 
robbed them,” she added, sinking her voice to the lowest of 
whispers. 

It was Rothmann’s turn to start and redden. ‘You take 
too narrow a view of the case,’”’ he said ; “it is not paltry 
theft, as you believe. A grand political and social change 
not only excuses, but justifies and legitimates, many things 
which, at other times, and with other views, might well be 
termed infringements.” 
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“ And so you, even you, approve such deeds,” said lutta, 
with painful surprise. 

“T think Christians should share like brothers,” said 
Rothmann, firmly; “ but I own,” he added, casting down 
his eyes with visible embarrassment, “I prefer giving to 
taking ; but this is a weakness—the result of mere prejudice 
and habit.” 

“And is there no hope of a mind like yours being re- 
claimed ?”’ exclaimed Jutta. 

“Say, rather, is there no hope that a heart like yours may 
be won to the good cause ?’’ the young man rejoined. 

During this short dialogue, the watchful eyes of Gertrude 
and Knipperdolling had been fixed upon them, and noted 
their every look. 

* Well, I declare, Dame Knipperdolling and the preacher 
are whispering away at a precious rate,” exclaimed the for- 
mer. “Tam afraid, Counsellor, you ought to be jealous.” 

‘* These are not times to entertain such egotistical senti- 
ments,” answered the Counsellor, with a cynical sneer ; and 
Gertrude, glad of an opportunity to show her pearly teeth, 
laughed. 

“I have been thought to have found the philosopher’s 
stone,”’ said David George, “ yet Heaven knows I have not 
gathered such treasures as those I behold here, Counsellor.” 

“Ts it, then, not true,” inquired John of Leyden, “that 
you have discovered some great secrets by aid of your 


bellows ,? 
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“J have discovered more than suflicient to preserve me 






from want all my days,” answered David George, «] on 
match any precious stone, though I cannot make a real one 
I can stain glass with deeper, richer, more velvety tints lee 
painter ever did before. I have discovered the mysterious 
compound the ancients called purpurine, bat I have not yet 
stumbled on the secret of making gold. I own I had ot 
off, like many others, on that fallacious road to fortune and 
honour, when a saving angel visited me in my dreams, and 
revealed to me the real source of golden joy, the source that 
never can be dried up—that of brotherly love and comma. 
nity. How can { want when others have? If not strong 
or healthy enough to provide for myself, have I not a claim 
in the health and strength of others, since I am ready te 
pay their necessities the same tribute so long as it lies ig 
my power.” 

“ Brother, Christian brother, give thine hand to be 
pressed in mine,”’ said a deep sepuleliral voice, not far from 
him, and the Prophet Mathews held out to David George 
his long skeleton hand, and fixed on him two large black 
eyes, whose ardent, not to say ferocious, look betrayed more 
affinity to the brute tribe than is agreeable to behold. But 
if Mathews was a fanatic, David George was an enthusiast, 
and the connexity is too great not to establish its claims. 
The placid Fleming’s broad palm seized upon the bony 
fingers held out to him, and grasped them firmly. " 

“ Ay,” said John of Leyden, winking at Gertrude and 
Knipperdolling, as he held up to the light a massive golden 
cup, studded with precious stones, ‘ we have, indeed, dis- 
covered the hen with the golden eggs. The breath of man 
skilfully blown from the human pipe to popular tunes will 
do more that way than all the wind ever puffed from Alehy- 
mist’s bellows. Don’t you think,” he continued, after s 
short pause, but only in the Counsellor’s ear—* don’t you 
think Mathews’ wife prettier than Gertrude ?—becanse | 
should not put up with that, Knipperdolling.” 

“ Why, yes—no—that is—-it is impossible to decide. 
They are about equal, I think.” 

“‘ Now, if your nun of a wife always looked as she does 
to-night,” said John of Leyden, throwing a rakish glance at 
Iutta, “I should prefer her to either.” 

‘* Rothmann seems of your opinion,” the Counsellor coolly 
remarked. 

At that moment, a loud altercation within the room called 
the attention of all the guests towards the door, where one 
of the community, who acted in the character of a help fer 
that evening, was struggling to recover a large gold and 
silver salt-cellar, exquisitely wrought in the shape of 4 
galley, which a youth, one of the licensed intruders from the 
crowd, whilst attempting to reach, by thrusting himself be 
tween Eisenthurm and his neighbour, a particularly five 
crawfish that topped one of the dishes, had coolly lifted from 
the table, and was about to take with him. _ It is, perhaps, 
but fair to state that the Knight had abetted this feat bys 
few encouraging words. 

“ Well, my fine fellow,” he observed, as the Jad tried 
vain to reach the dish, ‘‘ as you can’t get at what you wast, 
take the next best thing—that’s our rule you know 
for instance,” and the Knight treacherously pushed 
him the splendid salt-cellar. 

Thus tempted and encouraged, the willing youth com 
plied; when the official on duty at the door, who had, 
keen eyes, watched this little episode, most ond 
interfered. “I have as good a right as you to this, 
lad exclaimed in a shrill treble—“ it belonged to my 
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I, Ho! ho! help down there, Munster boys —the 
are attacking my rights! Ho!” 

Some shuffling of feet on the stairs announced that the 

had not been lost on those below. John of Leyden 

rae to re-establish order, “ Young man,” he said, in a 

grere tone, “replace that piece of dross where you found 

+; the spirit has commanded that these gewgaws should all 

ited in the Town Hall to-morrow at mid-day, to be 

pelted down for the good of the community at large. One 

other cannot take a whole salt-cellar of that size to his 
gm single share.” 

“Then why should you or Knipperdolling have any more 
right to it than Andreas Schwartz here?’ said a hoarse 
sie, proceeding from a gigantic smith who stood at the door, 
sith the apron of his calling still girt about his loins, and his 


deeves tucked up to the elbow, despite the rigorous cold of 


sinter; but he was a neighbour, and had come in neighbourly. 

“For to-night,” said John of Leyden, “ I merely borrow 
it, like so many other gold and gilt vessels, to do honour to 
my wedding; but in a few days they shall, under another 
form, be restored to circulation. Now, my friends, glasses 
wil be given you. Here’s wine and liquor, Drink to my 
wide, the fair Gertrude.” 

“Vivat Hoch!” resounded within the room, and the in- 
struments, with their notes of triumph, responded to by a 
fourish of trumpets from the street, drowned all dissident 
eamours ; and Gertrude was led by John of Leyden to the 
gen window to grect the crowd, who received her with 
shouts of enthusiasm. In the meanwhile, the salt-cellar 
was restored to the table; but the Knight’s mancuvre had 
been noted by Krechting, and written down on a black page 
#his memory ; for he cordially hated the proud Knight, even 
vhilst endeavouring to establish a seeming footing of fami- 


larity with him, 











The banquet being over, the tables were withdrawn, and 
the music struck up, when John of Leyden, mounting on a 
chair, called out to the company :— 

“ The violins strike up merry tunes ; why should not our 
hearts be joyful? Are we not the Lord's elect—the saints 
to whom the earth and its glory are given? The spoils of 
the ungodly are ours; let us then dance and rejoice. Come, 
ye frozen brothers, from the snow-covered street, and bestir 
your feet to the sound of fiddles. Your blood will flow the 
warmer to your hearts, and our nuptials be blessed by the 


joy of all.” 


“ Let's be merry, brothers,”’ echoed the sepulchral tones 
of Mathews. 

“ Let’s dance and love, and love and dance, by all means,” 
said Krechting, passing his arm round Gertrude’s waist for 
the waltz. 

“No,” said John of Leyden ; “ Eisenthurm opens the 
dance with Gertrude’”’—but the Knight had left the room— 
“then Rothmann will do so,” 

But Rothmann gravely declined the honour. 

“[ dance with Dame Knipperdolling,” said John of 
Leyden, who, to the no small vexation of his bride and the 
Prophetess Mathews, persisted in pursuing Iutta with his un- 
disguised attention, 

Iutta pleaded her aversion to dancing in vain. You 
shall dance,” Knipperdolling said, pressing her arm, as he 
spoke, in a manner almost to extract from her a token of 
pain; but she stoically bore this conjugal caress and the look 
of menace that accompanied it, remaining firm in her resolve 
to abstain from the dance; and whilst the giddy pairs 
whirled merrily round, Rothmann remained by her side, dis- 
cussing the past, and questioning the future, The sun had 
almost risen whenthe party broke up to recruit their strength 
for the solemnities of the day. 


( To be continued.) 


Frou the days of Dr. Beattie it has ceased to be 
beneath the dignity of philosophers to investigate 
the genius of Scottish song. They have fancied, 
indeed, that they found in it something peculiar. 
But the songs of various countries differ exactly like 
the characters of the people, because song is the spon- 
taneous emanation of natural feeling. The grave 
Uriental, who, ashamed to sing himself, delegates 
that vain frivolity—like our Scottish ancestors of 
#d—to the professional minstrel and the maiden of 
glee, takes a vicarious mode of satisfying the univer- 
sal passion for celebrating the events and feelings of 
life, The African of the Niger, chanting at the pad- 
de in monotonous cadence, andthethrush inthe green 
leaves, “ tuning its merry throat” in gushing melody, 
are actuated by kindred impulses. Man and nature 
own in this matter the same instinctive spell. The 
vid and rugged, but poetical and impassioned lyric 
the serf upon the Steppes of Russia, rises to the 
rude music born of the whistling storm. The Scan- 
dinavian airs upon the Baltic shores, surge in pulsa- 
ons borrowed from the heaving of the ocean ; as 
hey seem now to shadow forth the departed glories 

Su 
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of Danish or Norwegian sagas, singing the fieree and 
turbulent daring of the sea kings and the Norse, and 
at another time to sink into plaintive murmurs, like 
the voice of the brief but beauteous Swedish summer, 
breathed from the magic larynx of Jenny Lind, in 
her native song of ‘ Com du lilla Flicka,” where 
images, like the ripple on the streamlet, and the 
dancing of the green leaves on the trees, succeed each 
other as shadows play over the grass, or winds wave 
the autumn corn. Germany, in its well-known songs, 
represents the impulses of social life. Franee, with 
its gay chansons, replaced by the grave but graphie 
ballads of Berangér, holds also distinctive realms of 
song. Lut it isin Spain und Andalusia that voeal 
trains of muleteers, threading the mountain paths, 
proclaim a land of song and story. Yet the palm of 
musical refinement has been assigned to Italy, We 
say nothing here of strains, which the luxurious 
Turk or Persian, lapped in the deep, dissolving dream 
of habitual inaction, is supposed to hear wafted with 
spicy odours over 
“ The gardens of Gal in their bloom.” 

We believe emphatically that all that Eastern syba- 
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rites conceive, or Italian softness feigns—that Spanish 
ballads tell, or German songs inspire—yea, that the 
gentle Danish ode, the grand Northern saga, or wild 
rolling Russian chorus in their turn contain—may be 
found epitomised in the chequered volume of the na- 
tional songs of Sectland. An attempt has been made 
to characterise the songs of Scotland, from the plain- 
tive turn which eventhe most animated of them possess. 
“ Just as your native Scottish airs 
Some native touch of sadness wear.” 

But we think they are more remarkable than the 
songs of any other country, chiefly for their infinite 
variety. Yet even for intrinsic merit, whether we 
regard their force of truth or fervour of pathos, they 
will bear comparison with any songs that bespeak a 
people responding, in collective character or indivi- 
dual capacity, to every throb of enthusiasm that 
strikes the chords of human sympathy through 
ages as they pass. A record thus fitted to recal 
as well as chronicle the scenes and periods of national 
story, cannot have been given in vain. It must con- 
stitute a gloss by which to read history itself more 
vividly. That Seottish song possesses not only this 
value, but alsothat of inherent artistic excellence, 
might, we believe, be very readily and conveniently 
proved, The one point is capable of being attested 
by the fact, that airs which have been preserved only 
traditionally amongst the players on ‘the pipe and 
the viol sae sma’,” till imperishably registered in the 
notation of Nathaniel Gow, in their connection with 
the language of popular Scottish song—exert an in- 
fluence sufficient to cause the hearer live the very 
scenes and moments over thus tunefullyimmortalised. 
Thus it was that the brave Scottish regiment in India 
threw down its arms, when marching to combat, to the 
doleful music of ** Lochaber no more ;” whilst lions 
could not have emulated their courage at Waterloo, 

“When wild and high the Cameron's gathering rose.” 
And for the second point, we may say, that high as 
Italian music now stands, there is something of it 


borrowed from the Seotch. Italian music itself 


would testify analitically how much it owes to the 
infusion of Scottish melody, even if we had not early 
and direct evidence of the fact. Alessandro Tassoni, 
in his “ Parisien Diversi,” says, ‘* Noi ancora pos- 
siamo connumerar, tra nostri, Jacopo Re di Seozia 
che non par cose sacre campose in canto, ma trova 
da se stesso, una nuova musica, lamenterole e mesta, 
differenta da tutte l’altra. Nel che poi e stato imi- 
tato da Carlo Gesualdo, Principe de Venosa ehe in 
questa, nostra eta ha illustrata anch egli la musica 
Con nuove mirabili inventioni.” [We may reckon 
among us moderns, James, King of Scotland, who 
not only composed many real pieces of vocal music, 
but also of himself invented a new kind of musie, 
plaintive and melancholy, different from all other, 
in which he has been imitated by Carlo Gesualdo, 
Prince of Venosa, who, in our age, has improved 
musie with new and admirable inventions.} After 
this early tribute, there is some scope for the patriotic 
vindication of Scottish scenery and music by Robert 
Fergusson; although one of the annotators of Wood’s 
songs attempts, with needless ire, to give a totally 
different turn to this plain Italian testimony :— 
“The Arno and the Tiber lang 
Hae run fell clear in Roman sang ; 





But save the reverence 0’ schools, 
They’re baith but lifeless, dowie pools. 
Dought they compare wi’ bonnie Tweed, 
As clear as ony lammer bead ? 
Or are their shores mair sweet an’ gay 
Than Fortha’s haughs an’ banks o’ Tay ? 
Though there the herds can jink the showers 
Mang thriving vines an’ myrtle bowers, 
And blaw the reed to kittle strains, 
While echo’s tongue commends their pains : 
Like ours, they canna warm the heart 
WY simple, saft, bewitching art. 
On Leader hanghs an’ Yarrow braes. 
Arcadian herds wad tune their lays 
To hear the mair melodious sounds 
That live on our poetic grounds.” 

Hame Content: a Satrre. 

Men are accustomed to associate their natiye song 
/with childhood and the nursery—recollections which 
the searing and blighting influences of the World and 
‘its business rapidly efface. ‘ Bothwell Banks,” and 
‘‘ Trosie Mosie,” the beautiful ballad of « May 
Colleen,” and even older fragments, all but perished, 
have been familiar once as household words to the 
ear of thousands “ scattered far and wide,” who for 
the most part would recollect them now but as strains 
of music heard in slumber and in dreams. And yet 
‘the rich full voice of our national vocalist, John 
| Wilson, never fails to evoke, wherever he goes, strong 
traces of national sentiment lingering yet at the 
hearts of his countrymen, It is probably out of this 
country, in the south beyond the border; in the far 
'west of America (Mr. Wilson has been there, and 
ean say), that the deep well-springs of these hidden 
emotions are most copiously opened up. He mustbe 
avery dull, insensate person, indeed, who cannot ima- 
gine what must have been the feelings of the Scoteh- 
man who heard a woman singing ‘‘ Bothwell Banks,” 
jas she stood at the door of an Arab tent, with an 
Arabian child in herarms. The child was her own; 
|she was a Scotchwoman, but had married an Arab, 
and even in her desert life showed that her native 
feeling had not deserted her. 

At home, it is amongst the peasantry that our 
native song has been mostly cherished. Thus Burns 
was enabled to do more for its preservation as a pea- 
sant than if he had been a king. But the choicest 
taste is not to be expected from rude and labouring 
hinds. When poor Fergusson sang (with a coarse 
ness which afterwards unhappily reflected itself too 
potently in the superior but strongly imitative genius 
of Burns) the humours of the ‘* Farmer’s Ingle,” be 
did but draw a broad picture of facts, over whieh 
refinement or modesty would drop the veil. In suck 
an atmosphere it was not possible the repositories of 
national song could remain untainted. The great 
glory of Burns, and the grand palliation of his errors, 
has consequently been his rescue of at least fifty dit 
tinct fragments of Scottish song from the rude keep- 
ing of tradition, and his actual investiture of maay 
more with decent habiliments, in the shape of words 
that might bear to be unblushingly repeated. That 
Burns did not invariably pursue this latter im 
which in many instances so gloriously actuated him, 
is to be lamented, but may be explained by the 
slightest reference to the temperament and character 
of the man, or to the circumstances and associate! 
where by he was surrounded. The marvel, i 
would be that he should really have succeeded is 
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ing so many exquisite fragments of our ancient 
“agrelsy from fast-approaching oblivion, rather 


than that, with the light he possessed, he should not) Allan Ramsay was the first to publish that most 
have been more fastilious in sentiment. Allan Cun. | pathetic of fragments, “‘Waly, Waly.” The best of 
singham, speaking ot the song of ** Kellyburn Braes,” all his songs, “ The Waulking o’ the Fauld,” from 
ghich was one of the rescued, tells us that Mrs. the Gentle Shepherd, is founded on one of a much 
Barns, once in his presence, running cursorily over ‘more ancient date, thus nobly rescued from; indeli- 
seollection of Scottish songs, said, “ Robert gave cacy. Ramsay first published, in an entire form, 
this ane a brushing—an’ he gave this ane a gay + Tak’ yer auld cloak about ve,” though Bishop 
prashing.”’ But when she came to the song in ques- Perey, on the strength of an additional stanza, 
tion, she said, ** he gave this ane a terrible brushing. * ' afterwards put forth an Anglicised version! To 
Tanvahill, in his day, bitterly complained that Burns) Allan Ramsay we owe the preservation of an accurate 
had already appropriated all the best of our airs, |, picture of Scottish pastoral life and domestic love in 
snd left him none whereon to operate. In the notes the song of ** Ettrick Banks” :-— 
to one of the collections mentioned at the head ot “ All day when we hae wrought enough, 
this article, four of our best old airs—* The Yellow- When winter frost aud snaw begin, 
haired Laddie,”’ - Peggie, Il Must Love Thee, ‘* The Soon as the sun gaes west the loch, 
Boatman,” and “ Allan Water’’—are indicated as | _ At night, when you set down to spin, 
gnsuited with words even yet, and open to all aspir- Pil serew my pipes and play a spring ; 
ing bards who, instead of attempting to cope with 
Burns, are significantly recommended to make choice 
of melodies still ‘* unwedded to immortal verse.” At | 
this moment, it appears to us that, if the lovers of 
Scottish song have not to learn, they have still in 
its full extent to appreciate what is owing in this re- 
t to Burns. As intimately associated as the) 
name of Robert Bruce with our national indepen- | 
dence, we hold the name of Robert Burns to be linked 
vith the fame of our national song. ‘The soil of , 
Kyle has given its Avatar as well as the soil of Car- ||" The Ewe Buchts,” to which Ramsay made addi- 
ek. Is that of Cunningham destined to complete , 0", 18 also a very old song. A new version has 
the Ayrshire Triad, and, in the lapse of another 500) been offered = ane of the collections before us ; but 
years, produce a third? If so, who will he be, and) We Spurn it, whilst we know of such as this :— 
vhat his mission ? ‘The first a king--the second a) 
peasant—the third may probably be the Dr. Horn- 
bok of the village, who will discover the perpetual | 
motion, or perfect the airy science of atmospheric | 
navigation. 

We must not, however, forget what is due to| 
Allan Ramsay in the same field of labour in which 
Barns stands pre-cminent-—arecades ambo. The 
thrilling domestic song of ** My Ain Fireside” is of | 
Ramsay’s period—the production of his friend and 
correspondent, William Hamilton. In his ‘ ‘Tea, 
Table Miscellany,” Allan Ramsay affords the only) 
iraees we possess of the authorship of “The Broom | 
it the Cowdenknowes,” by affixing to it the unin-| 
vrpreted initials, ** S. R.”—probably his own after | 
dlanda misprint for “A, R.” James Watson, in| 
tis collection of ancient poems, published, 120 years 
9, two parisof a song of the self-same character as 
“Auld Langsyne,” and Allan Ramsay followed in| 
the same walk. Ramsay also wrote a song to the| 
ame tune as Durns’s “Nannie OU.” There was)! 
"'n another prior to both. Ramsay, in short, re-! ; ; ; 
wrated, like Burns, many of the old decayed Scot-| These few and slight memorials must testify for Allan 
teh songs. Of fee, * The Yellow-haired Laddie” | Ramsay that he too has done his part in the regene- 


| 


“me. Another set of words, adapted also by Ram-, ration of genuine Seottish song. 
4 tothis air in ‘* The Gentle Shepherd,” shows not | he medieval harper, when nobles “made a 
aly how he loved it, but indicates to some extent his jhall, and hung upon his accents as he recounted 
tute in Scottish song :— feats of chivalry and ancestral fame, has been 
“Ow Jenny sings safily ‘The Cowden Broom Knowes,’ | charged by Sinnp Perey with paying but little atten- 
Aad Rosie lilts sweetly the ‘Milking the Ewes? tion to the relative adaptations of melody and words. 
: 's few * Jenny Nettles’ like Nancy can sing; The worthy Bishop heartily depreeates the license 
Mt°Thro’ the Wood Laddie,” Bess gars our lugs ring. assumed by the minstrels of varying the accents of 


When my dear Peggy sings, with better skill, 
Tht Bostman,’ ‘ Tweedside, and ‘The Lass 0’ the Mill,” * Pronganced Maron, 


“Tis many times sweeter and pleasant to mie, 
For though they sing nicely, they cannot like thee.” 


And thus the weary night will en’ 
Till the tender bird and lamb-time bring 
Our pleasant summer back again. 


“Syne when the trees are in their bloom, 

And gowans glent o’er ilka fiel’, 

Til meet my lass amang the broom, 
And lead you to the summer shiel, 

Then far from a’ the scornfu’ din, 
That makes the kindly hearts their Sport, 

We'll laugh, and kiss, and dance, and sing, 
And gar the langest day seem short.” 


“ There's gowd in vour garters, Marion, * 
And silk on your white hause bane; 
Fu fain wad | kiss my Marion, 
At e’en when | come hame. 
There’s braw lads in Earuslaw, Marion, 
Wha gupe and glow’r with their eve, 
At kirk when they see my Marion ; 
But nane o’ them lo’es like me. 


“Tve nine milk ewes, my Marion, 

A cow an’ a brawny quey ; 

Pll give them a to my Marion, 
Just on her bridal day 

An’ ye’s get a green serge apron, 
An’ waistcoat of London brown : 

And wow but ye will be vap ring 
Whene’er ye gang to the toun. 


“I'm young and stout, my Marion, 

Nane dances like me on the green ; 

And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
Pll e’en gae draw up wi’ Jean. 

Sae put on yer parlins, Marion, 
And kirtle of the cramasie, 

And soon as my chin has nae hair on, 
I shall come west an’ see ye.” 
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words at pleasure to humour the flow~of*the verse, 
particularly in their rhymes—as, he says— 
Countrie harper battel morning 
Ladue siager damsel loving 
instead of country, lady, harper, singer, &c. Thus, | 
in the nice ear of an English Bishop, the quaint 
accentuation of these antique strains, for which we 
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cannot resist an unhappy admiration, lapses into a| 
fault. Yet all England has been unable to produce | 
a body of nationalsong like ours. That this does not. 
altogether result from the over-fastidiousness of the | 
English ear, nor yet from a longer course of re- | 
finement in a land where the art of musical notation, 
traced back to Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Books, is 
not of higher antiquity than the real or fallacious 
melodies of Queen Mary’s Rizzio, or at all events the 
quaint and curious Skene MS. of our Advocates’ Li- | 
brary, and where the tide of song must have floated, | 
as in ours, amongst the traditionary vulgar, is sus- 
ceptible of demonstration. Gay was fain to select 
Scottish airs, such as “ Corn Riggs,” for the infa- | 
mous but polished strains of his blackguard opera. | 
And the peasantry of England, equally at a loss for | 
language as the wits for music, were not a whit more | 
happy in popular productions. For instance, the| 
celebrated Cumberland song of ‘ Carel [Carlisle] | 
Fair’ to the Scotch tune ‘“* Woo’d an’ married an’ | 
a’” commences :— 
“ My neame’s Jurry Jurden, frae Threlket ; 
Just swat down, and lissen my sang ; 
Tl mappen affword some divarsion, 
An’ tell ye how monie things gang.” 
And it coneludes :— 
“Thro” lyfe we hev aw maks amang us; 
Sad changes ilk bodie mun share : 
To-day were just puzzen'd wi’ plishure, 
‘To-mworn we're bent double wi’ care.” 





Compare this with the euphony of the original, or 
even with an improvised fragment taken down some 
years ago from the lips of a blind Glasgow poet— 
James Brown—a frequenter of the river steamers :— 


how er, 


“Let pleasure fa’ like a simmer s 
In proper time an’ season O; 
But never drink to drown the power, 


The glorious power o’ Reason O!” 





They need not tell us that any Englishman could 
have done that, although they say that Mat. Lewis | 
(“ The Monk’’) wrote “The Banks of Allan Water,” 
(enumerated by our Scotch editors, by the way, as| 
an air still wanting words,) and Bishop Percy himself, 
“QO Nanny wilt thou gang with me?” certainly a 
very beautiful song. The difference of euphony in 
the cases contrasted may probably be excused by the 
breadth of the Cumberland doric. But where, in| 
rural England, is the evil of patois to be obviated ? | 
Not in Yorkshire, or in Somersetshire, where it 
assuredly gets worse. Not even if we penetrate to 
the Land’s End; for ten toone but any Cornish | 
chough that chatters from St. Michael’s mount, or| 
Truro steeple-top, will prove as intelligible to the ear, 
as one of Lady Basset’s Cornish peasantry. We. 
are aware of one instance in which even a Cumber- 
land man, with the benefit, however, of a Scottish 
education, succeeded in writing the verses which, 
by popular consent, accompany a celebrated Scot- 
tish air—verses which Burns has gencrously called 








‘‘beautiful.” The air is Roslin Castle ; ang the 
writer, one Richard Hewitt, who, when a boy, bad 
been engaged to lead the blind Dr. Blacklock. 
whom he was educated and employed as amanuensis 
The verses, though sweet, follow at a most j 
surable distance the delicious language of \j 
Bruce, in his inimitable Cuckoo Ode to Spring, of 
which they inevitably remind us :— 
“ Awake, sweet Muse! the breathing spring 

With rapture warms ; awake, and sing, 

Awake, and join the vocal throng 

Who hail the morning with a song ; 

To Nanny raise the cheerful lay, 

O, bid her haste and come away, 


In sweetest smiles herself adorn, 
And add new graces to the morn. 


“(, hail my love! on every spray 
Each feathered warbler tunes his lay, 
Tis beauty fires the ravish’d throng, 
And love inspires the melting song. 
Then let my raptured notes arise, 
For beauty darts from Nanny’s eyes, 
And love my rising bosom warms, 
And fills my soul with sweet alarms.” 

This somewhat insipid sentimentality must “ pale 
its ineffectual fires,’ wedded though it be to Scottish 
music, when placed in contrast with genuine Scottish 
song. We frequently hear of a “ Nicht wi’ Burns,” 
of a “ Scott Entertainment,”’ or a “ Jacobite Even. 
ing,’ as the catch-word of a popular concert. Bat 
the truth is, that the range of Scottish song embraces 
not a few, but many epochs, which, isolated each into 
a distinct series, might call up as perfect a pictur 
of the past as, probably, the fragments which az 
said to have been strung together in Homer's Iliad 
at first afforded of the siege of Troy ; or, at all events, 
as the ballads of Spain now supply of the life and 
actions of the Cid. Whether the doleful strainsof 
James the First’s King’s Quhair, the rough, raey 
stanzas of Old Dunbar, or the cutting satire of Davie 
Lyndsay, could now be thus assembled and assorted 
without insuperable difficulty, there might be room 
to doubt. But we think there might be a gorgeous 
love-seriesof the songs of Queen Mary, Chatelard, and 
the Scottish Anacreon, Alexander Scott. Still more, 
arriving at ages the more acknowledged sources of 
Scottish song, it would be found that the later 
Jameses, and Alexander, Earl of Stirling, contributed 
a host of popular pieces. The period of religios® 
persecution—when the scoffs and taunts of the Ce 


‘|valiers were retorted by the satirical songs of the 


W higs—was rife with a rich chapter of such songs# 
the ballad strains of “ Bothwell Brig,” and ‘Tbe 
Battle of Shirramuir,” in which the author, whos 
“Sister Kate cam up the gate 
Wi’ crowdie unto me, man, 
An’ swore she saw the rebels run 
Frae Perth unto Dundee, man,” 
candidly confesses, for the matter of running, thai 
“They ran and we ran—awa’, man.” : 
To these, of course, would fall to be added the ine- 
dents which modern writers have seen meet to ele 


| brate ; such as Sir Walter Scott’s 


“Hurrah for the bonnets o’ bonnie Dundee.” | 
Montrose himself was a famous ballad-1 ‘ 
and solaced his leisure moments by composing 
in the true Cavalier style, His principal, and 
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composition, is the well-known canzonet 
cally beginning, 
“ My dear and only love, I pray 
This noble world of thee, 
Be guided by no other sway 
Bat purest monarchy.” 
The era of Jacobite excitement supplics a remark- | 
able illustration of the epic force of our collected | 
_ The whole history of the rebellions in Scot- | 
land might be found written, not by Robert Cham- 
ters in a couple of small octavos ; but in pure song 
and imperishable tradition still thrilling in a nation’s 
cars. Let us attempt to trace it out by way of 
episode. One plaintive lay must suffice for the era 
sf the Rebellion of 1715 :— 


yig-winded 
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“By yon castle wa’, at the close of the day, 
I heard a man sing, though his head it was grey; 
And as he was singing, the tears down came :— 
‘There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
“‘The church is in ruins, the state is in jars, 
Delusions, oppressions, and murderous wars, 
We darena weel say’t, but we ken wha’s to blame ; 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


“*My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 
And now I greet round their green beds in the vird; 
It brak the sweet heart o’ my faithfu’ auld dame ; 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


“* Now life is a burden that bows me sair down, 
Sin’ I tint my bairns an’ he tint his crown, 
But till my last moments my words are the same— 
There'll never be peace till Jamie comes hame.’” 


George Halket, the schoolmaster of Rathen, Aber- | 
deenshire, was one of the most uncompromising of, 
Jacobite songsters, as his “‘ Wherry Whigs awa’, | 
man,” and other highly-esteemed Jacobite produc- | 
tions, preserved by Mr. Peter Buchan, amply attest. | 
In one of the most exquisite of Scottish songs, now 


teldom sung with Jacobite associations, he thus com- | 
memorates the conscription of the clans :— | 


“O Logie o’ Buchan, an’ Logie the laird, 
They hae taen awa’ Jamie that delved in the yard, 
Wha played on the pipe and the viol sae sina’; 
They hae taen awa’ Jamie, the flower o’ them a’. 
He said, ‘Think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa’ ;’ 

Ile said, ‘Think na lang, lassie, thoagh I gang awa’; 
For immer is comin’, cauld winter's awa’, 
And I'll come and see thee, in spite of them a’.’ 





” ; 


And, inconsistent as it may seem with military dis- | 
ipline, this Jamie was quite likely to keep his word. | 
Itwas a special failing of “the Highland host,” to. 
prefer private business to public engagements, and | 
if they fought a battle to-day, to be off for the har- 
vesting at home to-morrow. Logie o’ Buchan and 
Logie the Laird were two different Logies. Jamie 
ves James Robertson, gardener to the Laird of 
Logie, in the Aberdeenshire parish of Crimond. The 
song proceeds :— 
“I sit on my creepie,* and spin at my wheel, 

And think on the laddie that lo’ed me sae weel ; 

He had but ae sixpence, he brak it in twa, 

And gied me the hauf o't when he gaed awa.” 

“The force of true love could no further go.” And 
way the man who could ‘‘make the songs of a coun- 
try so true to nature, had little need to care who 
made its history. This the Duke of Cumberland | 
‘ems to have felt, when he set one hundred guineas 
8 price upon the head of the author, George Hal- 











* A three-legged stool. 
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ket, dead or alive! It is a historical parallel which 
recals the slaughter of the Welsh Bards by Edward 
I., or Macbeth’s law against the strolling minstrels 
of Scotland, ordaining that, wherever one of these 
tuneful vagrants could be caught on Scottish ground, 
he should be branded on the check, the ox taken from 
the plough, and the minstrel yoked instead. 
Perhaps the most spirited song of the Jacobite set, 
whether in sense or sound, is:— 


“ What's a’ the steer, kimmer? what's a’ the steer? 
Charlie he is landed, and haith he'll seon be here ; 
The win’ was at his back, carle, the win’ was at his back, 
I carena, since he’s come, carle, we werena worth a plack. 
I'm right glad to hear’t, kimmer, I'm right glad to hear’t, 
I hae a gnde braid claymore, and for his sake I'll wear't. 
Since Charlie he is landed, we hae nae mair to fear, 
Since Charlie he is come, kimmer, we'll hae a jubilee year.” 


The well-known song of “ Cam ye by Athol, lad 


| wi’ the philabeg ?” though under the hand of Hogg, 
‘is not a “ Jacobite Relique,” but an original of the 
| shepherd’s own, It was first published in the “ Bor- 


der Garland,” a work projected to give publicity to 
Hogg’s compositions, both poetical and musical, but 
which the public did not sufficiently appreciate, and 
there never appeared a second number. Neil Gow, 
the younger, composed the music of this favourite 
song. It is spirit-stirring as a Highland pibroch, 

“ Wha’ll be King but Charlie ?’—a melody com- 
mon in Ireland, has been universally known in this 
country also since 1745, when it was introduced as 
one of the active incentives of Rebellion by the Irish 
partizans of Prince Charles Edward, as we learn 
from Captain Simon Fraser's “ Airs and Melodies 
peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland and the Isles, 
Edin., 1816." The words of the refrain-— 

“Come through the heather, 
Around him gather” 
we have always regarded as trumpet-toned. Ter- 
haps the two best stanzas are :— 
“The Highland clans, wi’ sword in hand, 
Frae John O'Groat’s to Airly, 


Ilae to a man declared to stand 


Or fa’ wi’ Royal Charlie. 


“There's ne'er a lass in a’ the land 
But vows baith late an’ early, 
To man she'll ne’er gie heart nor hand, 
Wha wadna fecht for Charlie.” 

“( Charlie is my Darling’’ pourtrays the pitch 
of Jacobite enthusiasm in Edinburgh. The ‘* im- 
proved ” words suggested by Captain Charles Gray 
fall altogether short of the original, which bears the 
emendations of Burns, Hogg, and Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan. How vividly they summon back the verit- 
able scene! It is exactly Thomas Duncan's great 
picture of *‘ Prince Charles Edward and the Clans” ;— 


“As he came marching up the street, 
The pipes play’d loud and clear, 
And a’ the folk came rinnin’ out, 
To meet the Chevalier, 
“Wi Hieland bonnets cock’t agee, 
And claymores bright and clear, 
They came to fight for Scotland’s right, 
And the young Chevalier. 


“They've left their bonny Hieland hills, 
Their wives and bairnies dear, 
To draw the sword for Scotland's lord, 
The young Chevalier. 
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“Oh! there were mony beating hearts, 
And mony hopes and fears, 
And mony were the pray’rs put up 
For the young Chevalier.” 
Another of those tokens of devotion which the 
Jacobite ladies showered on Prince Charlie com- 
mences :—— 


SCOTTISH SONG. 





“He's o’er the hills that L lo’e weel, 
He's oer the hills we daurna name, 
He's oer the hills avont Dumblane, 
Wha’ soon will get his welcome hame. 
My father’s gane to fight for him, 
My brithers winna bide at hame, 
My mither greets and prays for them, 
And deed she thinks they're no to blame.” 


Mark the exulting ridicule of opposition indulged | 
in by the Jacobite muse once it hero’s enterprise Was 
fairly afoot :— 


*Q wha’s for Scotland and Charlie ? 
O wha’s for Scotland and Charlie? 
He’s come o’er the sca to his ain countrie, 
O wha’s for Scotland and Charlie ? 
Awa’, awa’, auld carlie,* 
Awa’, awa’, auld carlie, 
Gie Charlie his crown, and let him sit down, 
W hare ye’ve been sae lang, auld carle. 
“The flags are fieeing fu’ rarely, 
The tlags are fleeing fu’ rarely, 
And Charlie’s awa’ to see his ain ha’, 
And to bang his foes right sairly. 
“Then wha’s for Scotland and Charlie ¥ 
QO wha’'s for Scotland and Charlie ? 
He's come o’er the sea to his ain countrie, 
Now whia’s for Scotland and Charlie?” 

We perceive much blame bestowed on some who 
have added excellent stanzas to the words of burns, 
and that in one of the collections before us, where 
more old songs are set aside for the ambling rliyines 
of modern versions than in any other we have seen, 
The ** Broom of the Cowdenknowes” has been sup- 
planted by a mere echo of Mr. Robert Gilfillan’s 





most popular song, “O why left | my hame ¢” by the 
same hand; and the author of ‘* Cursory Remarks 
on Scottish Song,” who ought to have exhibited bet- | 
ter taste, has actually pulled to pieces the inimitable 
satire of Johnnie Cope, and proffered us instead, con 
spirito ma non troppo presto, (was there ever such a 
stage direction !) a piece of which one couplet will 
sufice for a specimen:— 


‘ 7. ; N°? } } 1) 
Now row dow Tt Wd the 2 1 Lisil ar’ 


‘the Highland | ag pipe tatu 


' 


And ths was the prelude to the battle of Preston! 
Admitting that the gallant captain has done some. | 
thing with the glorious episode of Colonel Grardiuer, | 
could anything compensate for the historical preseuce | 
of battle, and its cousequents—the intensity of Lord | 
Mark Kerr’s famous sareasm—and the contumely | 
that covers the flight of the English General—in the | 
original song’ When Sir John Cope reached Ber- 
wick with his dragoons, Lord Mark Kerr told him, 
says Sir Walter Scott, “that he believed Le was the 
first General in Europe who had brought the tidings | 
of his own defeat.’” Honest Adam Skirving,+ the | 


° Meaning George L., or, as they would have called him, the 
Elector of Hanover. 
+ Skirving was farmer of East Garletod, a mile and a half north 











Garleton farmer, who penned the Jacobite ditty, dia 
not forget this:— - 
“ Now, Johnnie, troth ye were na blate. 










































lo come wi’ the news o” vour ain defeat 
° , 
And leave vour men in si¢ a strait : 


So early in the mormug.” 

The song of * Charlie is my Darling” has als 

been supplanted in a similar manner, However 

beautiful Motherweil’s overrated verses, “ The Mur. 
mur of the Merry Brook,” they can but with difficulty : 

he adapted in execution to the Jacobite air of “The 

Bonny Brier Bush,”’ the usual words to which supply 
yet another phase in this Jacobite movement -— * 
“There grows a bonny brier bush 
And white are the blossom 


in our kail-vard 


sotin our kail-vard : 


Like wee bit white cockauds for our lova! Hieland lads 
. ; | 5 ’ 
And the lasses lo’e the bonnie bush in our kail-vard old 
* But were they a’ true that were far awa’ 2 refe 
Q were they a true th: ‘re far awa’? 
O wer hey a ru that were far awa ! of ( 
Phey drew up wi giaiket Engushers at Carlisle ha’. M1 


And forgot auld friends when far awa’. 
‘Yell come nae mair, Jemie, where att you've bee u, 

Yell come nae mair, Jamie, to Athol’s green : 

Ye lo’ed ower weel the dancin’ at Carlisie ha’. 

And forgot the Hieland hills that were far awa’.” 
If Duke William of Cumberland had decapitated 
all the male Scottish bards at a hundred and five 
pounds a-head, on his march to the north, he would 
still, before exterminating the tuneful race of this 
period, have had to include the other sex, for nine. 
tenths of the Jacobite songs suggest the idea of 
female authorship. A lady of the house of Cullen, 
in Buchan, produced the bitterly satirical strain of 

“Here awa’, there awa’, Wandering Willie,” of which 


elito 
mise! 


In extremity of pathos, the songs of Jacobite exile 
are as striking as the scorn and sarcasm of those of 
temporary success had been triumphant. Sir Wal- bette 
ter Scott, in the introduction to the “ Fortunes of 


‘* . . — . te 
Nigel,” alludes to the followine sony, which Hogg are 
: . , , . , Yui tonne 
doubtfully ascribes to Allan Cunningham. Its every 

be 


svilable seems wrung in a Sigh trom the exile’ 
heart :-— 


‘Hlame, hame, hame, O hame T fain wad be, 

Hamme, hame, | ain countrie! 

There's an e’ that ever wet ps and 4 fair “ace will be fain, 
As [ pass through Annan water wi’ my bonny band agam; 
When the flower is 7 the bud. and the leaf upon the tree, 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain couutrie. 
, Ilame. | ame, ham a ly wwe fain wad I be, 

O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie! 

f Haddinegt — — — - of “Tranent Mer 
of iiaddington, and also author of the song of Lraneat N@ 
ol Winch the ninth stanza runs thus:— 

‘*And Major bowle, that worthy soul, 
Was brought duwn to the ground, man ; 
His horse | eing shot, it wus his lot 
For to get mony a wound, man. 
“Lieutenant S bith, of Irish birth, 
Frae whom he called for aid, man, 
Being full of dread lep ower his head, 
An wadna’ be gainsaid, man. 
“ He made sic haste, sve spurred his beast, 
‘Twas little then he sow, man: 
lo Berwick rade, and falsely said, 
The Scots were rebels a’, man. 
“ But let that end, for weel tis kenned 
His use and wont to lie, man; 
The Teague is neught, he never faucht 
When he hed room to flee, man.”’ 

Burns says that Lieut. Smith sent a challenge to Sarva 
“Gang away back,” said the honest farmer, “ and tell Mr. 
that I hae nae leisure to come to Haddington; but tell his pt 
here an’ ]’U) tak’ a look o’ him, and if he think I'm fit to fecht 


Pll fecht him ; and if no—Tll do as he did—/'U ria ont.” 
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SCOTTISH SONG. 


The green leaf 0” loyalty’s beginning for to fa’, 
The bonoy white rose it is withering an’ a’: 

Bat I'll water't in the blude of usurping tvrannie, 
An’ green it will grow in my ain countrie. 


+ Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

(0 hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie! 

There's nought now frae ruin my countrie ean save, 
Bat the keys of kind heaven to open the grave, 
That a’ the noble martyrs wha died for loyaltie 
May rise again an’ fight for their ain conntrie. 


, 


*Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

0 hame, ame, hame to my ain countrie! 

The great now are gane, a’ who ventured to save, 

The new grass is grown aboon their bloody grave ; 

Bat the sug through the murk blinks blythe inh ity ee 

‘Tl] shine on ye yet in your ain countrie.”’ 

The Jacobite air of ‘* Lewie Gordon ” is from the 
old Scottish melody — Tarry Woo’.””) The words 
efor to Lewis Gordon, third son of the second Duke 
of Gordon. 
¥Leod and the Royalists at Inverury, escaped 
abroad after Culloden, and died at Montreuil. ** The 
lsd [daurna name’”’ was, of course, the Chevalier: — 

“( send Lewie Gordon hane, 
And the lad I daurna name, 
Thongh his back be at the wa] 
Hlere’s to him that’s far awa’. 
“O hon, my Highland man, 
O, my bonnie Highland man, 
Weel wad 1 my true love ken, 
Among ten thousand jiighiandmen.” 
*Q, to see his tartan trews, 
Bonnet blue, and laigh-heel'd shoes, 
Philabeg aboon the knee, 
That’s the lad that Pll gang wi.” 

There are one or two more stanzas, which the 
ditor of Wood's volume, substituting others equally 
miserable, declares unsuited to the air, and little 
better than street doggerel. 

Another favourite Jacobite air, pressed more than 
mee into the rebel service, is now best known in 
cmnection with the wail for the exiles :— 

“My Ronald was a gallant gay, 
Fu’ stately strade he on the plain, 
But now he’s banish’d far away, 
Pil never see him back again. 
“Qh, for him back again, 
Oh, for him back again, 
| wad gie a’ Knockhaspie’s land, 
For flighland Ronald back again.” 


tite — 


“When w the lave gang to their bed, 
1 wander dowie up the glen, 
And sit me doun to greet my fill, 
And aye | wish him back again. 
“Oh, were some villains hangit high, 
Aw’ iika bodie had their ain, 
Thea I wad see the joyfu’ sight 
O Highland Ronald back again.” 
Then who can forget the long lingering Jacobite 
Melge when all was over— 


“ Here’s a health to them that’s awa ”— 


th its significant sign—the passing of the glass | 


wer the Water 7 


As regards our more modern Scottish song, Symp- 
was of fastidiousness, similar to those so strongly 
*iaeed by Bishop Perey, tempt us to suspect that 

poetry of popular song has run its course. 
Bew collectors are not only given to ** modern 





Iie engaged and defeated the laird of | 
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versions,” but in many instances do not seruple to 
condenn the finest fragments of our older Song, 
because the old words will not sing to their modern- 
ised airs! In “ Kind Robin lo’es me,” the occa- 
sional division of one old note into two modern ones, 
is first of all effected to suit the greater number of 
syllables in the modern song :— 


“ lappy, happy was the shower, 





hat led me to his birken bower, 

Where first of love I fand the power, 

And ken’d that Robin lo’ed me.” 

| Now this stanza had long appeared irreconcilable 

| to the ancient measure :— 

* (>) hie y, Robin, quo’ she, 
O hey, Robin, quo’ she. 

O hey, 

Kind Robin lo’es me.” 


Robin, quo’ she 


verson of the air was discovered in the 
M‘Farlane MS., (a collection made for the Laird of 
M‘Farlane, about 1740-43, and now in possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,) which showed 
} 


iwhen a 


|that “if the first, third, and fifth bars (measures) 
are each made to consist of two minims, and the first 


\|two crotehets of the seventh bar be changed into 


one minim, the air will then be found to suit the old 
form of the song.’ (Wood's Songs of Scotiand, vol. i, 
p. 1t1., note.) And thus it is that the fine simple 
imelodies of Seotland are rapidly sinking beneath a 
‘load of foreign ornament and modern alteration. 
The old form of the song of * Kind Robin lo’es me” 





|originated prior to the Reformation, as a parody got 


up in ridicule of one of the most beautiful hymns of 
the ancient cathedral service. 

The remains of ancient Scottish song and music 
have, since the publication of Mr. Davney’s “ Disser- 
tation on the Skene MS.,”’ excited very considerable 
attention, as it is surmised that several old music 
books in tablature may still be hidden in the reposi- 
‘tories of Scottish families of rank. 





* The Godlie Songs of Wedderburne ’’—a person 
‘concerning whom a conjecture has been hazarded, 
(that he may have been the same named in the Har- 
leian MS., as author of “ The Complaynt of Seot- 
land "were originally printed in black letter, by 


| Andrew liart, 1500, under the title of ** Ane Com- 
| 


|pendious Book of Godlie and Spiritual Sangs, col- 
lected out of sundrie parts of Seripture, with suudrie 


But if the lady is first sorry, she is finally vindic- jother Ballants, changed out of profane sangs, for 
|| avoiding of sin and harlotrie.” 


This was the reaction 
‘of the process by which the cathedral chants had 
been profaned, and it was carried fully to an opposite 
extreme. An idea of the mode in which, absurd as it 
may seem, such songs assisted the work of the Refor- 
mation, may be formed from the circumstance that 
“Up in the Morning Early,” “ Widow, are ye 
Wauking?” “The Hunt is up,” “ Till our Gudeman,” 
“T’il never Leave Thee,” and ‘* Tuttie Tattie ”’ itself, 
(** Scots wha hae,”’) were amongst the airs adapted 
to psalms and to paraphrases, and even to composi- 
tions containing satirical invectivesagainst the abuses 
and corruptions of the Established Church. 

Mr. Dauney, in his “ Dissertation,” p. 146-7, 
makes an enumeration of the subsisting MSS. of 
Scottish music. We shall only allude to the most 
interesting, viz.—the Skene MS., belonging to the 
Advocates’ Library, a collection of Scottish airs, and 





foreign dance tunes, formed thirty or forty years 
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after the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
by John Skene of Hallyards, Mid-Lothian, second 
son of the eminent Scotch lawyer, Sir John Skene, 
of Curriehill ; Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch’s MS. 
lute book, dated 1627-29 ; the MS. lute book of Sir 
William Mure of Rowallan, (who died at the age of 
sixty-three, in 1657,) containing chiefly foreign 
tunes, with a few Scottish airs; a MS. for the 
lyra viol, which belonged to Dr. John Leyden the 
poet; MS. tunes in tablature discovered by Mr. | 
Laing, in a volume of the sermons of James Guthrie, | 
a non-conforming minister, executed in 1661 ; two| 
volumes in tablature for the viol de gamba, dated | 
1683 and 1692 ; and the collection of 1740, “ for the | 
use of Walter M‘Farlane of that ilk,” to which allu- | 
sion has already been made. 

It remains only to refer to the printed collections, 
subsequent to Allan Ramsay’s “ Tea Table Mis- 
cellany.”’ They commence with the “ Orpheus 
Caledonius of James Thomson,” 1725; and the 
“Caledonian Pocket Companion,”’ as well as the 
“ First and Second Collections of James Oswald.” 





London prior to 1742. These early collectors have 
been heartily reproached with the dishonesty of ap- 
propriating to themselves the merit of various Scot- 
tish melodies, and with the seemingly more unpar- 
donable offence of imputing their own and other 
compositions to David Rizzio. Such faults are venial, 
however, in our estimation, compared with the at- 
tempts which, as we have seen, have been made 
more recently to innovate at once the words and 
music of our popular songs. Clearly as the com- 
mentators may have succeeded in stripping Oswald 
and Company of their borrowed plumes, we are not 
so certain that they can divest Rizzio altogether of 
musical honours. We are sorely tempted to look 
upon the sage and wily Italian of Queen Mary’s 
closet as an old man of tolerably respectable ac- 
complishments. ‘Tradition, to whose crude keeping 
his compositions may have been imparted, till 
Thomson and Oswald caught them up, has kept 
other airs equally long and equally well. And not- 
withstanding all that has been said, Rizzio must 
continue to be remembered in connection with the 
tunes ascribed to him by tradition, by Thomson and| 








SCOTTISH SONG. 


|by Oswald. M‘Gibbon’s collection, we belierg a 
published even prior to theirs. We have also (4: ; 
collection in 1730, and we learn that Craig was a 
old man when he published, having flourished a 
one of the principal violin players at the Edin 
concerts of 1695. David Herd’s “ Ancient 
Modern Songs” were publishee in 1776. Nal 
| Stewart’s “ Forty Scots Songs for the Uarpsichorg 
‘in 1783. Subsequently, we have Francis Peacock’, 
| “Fifty Favourite Scottish Airs,” and “ Watt's Masi. 
eal Miscellany.” But the great mine of 

song is ‘“* Johnson’s Museum”’—the work ip Which 
the immortal genius of Burns first transpired_, 
vast collection of Scottish songs and melodies, whj 

like a quarry, great enough for the construction ¢ 
‘many a noble edifice, affords the chief materials # 





! 
| 
} 


| 


| all the so-called collectors of the present day. Thee 
|| six volumes, containing six hundred melodies, ¥ep 


‘first produced at Edinburgh, betwixt 1787 and 19m, 
In the meantime, William Napier’s collection » 
1790 appeared in London, in two volumes folic—th 
latter volume containing one hundred songs, hap 
monised by the great composer, Joseph Hadyn, We 
have also the collections of Robert Bremner, Pietp 
|Urbani (an Edinburgh music-master,) that of 
| William Whyte, and, besides, “R. A. Smithy 
Minstrel,”—all of later date. The standard colle. 
tion, with which the name of Burns is prominently 
associated, and to which Sir Walter Scott, Thoma 
| Campbell, Johanna Baillie, and several of ourliri 
| poets, as, for example, David. Vedder, largely eon. 
tributed, is the collection of the veteran 
Thomson, “the correspondent of Burns,” who, # 
'an advanced but vigorous age, resides near the Links 
‘at Leith. Mr. Thomson projected his work in 179, 
and began his correspondence with Burns in Sq 
'tember of that year, a correspondence which ended 
in the month and year in which Burns died—Jaly, 
1796. Hadyn, Beethoven, and Weber, were amongst 
those concerned in harmonising the melodies api 
composing introductory and concluding symphonies 
Above one hundred of the songs were written ¥ 
Burns, and the publication, extending from 1793 
1841, has been completed in six folio volumes. Its 
a great national work, and will form the most 
during monument of Scottish song. 








PRAIRIE-BIRD’S 


Beninp the purple mountains, along the glowing west, 

Sinks dewn the Sun in crimson clouds, that curtain all his rest ; 
And one by one the twinkling Stars in mild effulgence rise, 
Sowing and spangling o’er with light the azure midnight skies; 
And ’midst them moves the silver Moon, and all with glad acclaim, 
Sing forth, “Tis God, who made us all, and hallow’d be His name.” 


The good Great Spirit of our race, He, He alone, is Lord, 

And He to cheer our hearts hath sent His high and holy Word; 

But o’er the ancient people the darkness of the mind 

Unbroken broods; their ears are deaf; with wrong their eyes are 
blind; 

Yet the Great Spirit waits to hear their voice of sin and shame— 

Still ready is His hand to save; and hallow’d be His name! 


Sion and the eternal hills His throne and footstool are, 
He speaks in thunder, and His glance of lightning flashes far ; 
Before Him quails the Evil One: the Eagle’s tow’ring flight, 


HY MN.* 


Yet from His hand all living things their life and joyanee take, 
The butterfly that sips the rose, the wren that skims the bale; 
The wild horse on the prairie He leads from lawn to lawn, 
To leafy shade and cooling stream He guides the panting #*% 
Beast, bird and insect, flower and blade, the meanest stil] may , 
The universal Father's care ; and hallow’d be His name!“ ’ 
oe | P 
And I, poor Prairie-bird, who hymn His praises in the will,” 
I know His love will not forsake the forest's lonely childs, 9 
The leaflet, tempest-shaken from the bough, He will not sm, 
Who far away did nurse the spray whereon the bud was 4 
The bison calf unto its dam goes bleating o’er the hill, ~ , 
And to its mother’s shaded nest swift flies the whip-poor-wilt 
But Prairie-bird, by mother’s voice uncalled, uncheer’d, susFe™ 
The green-wood-glade her cradle made, the prairie is her homey 
Yet He will still protect her way, from whom her 
The Father of the fatherless, and hallow’ be His 









And ardent gaze, they cannot reach His throne, or brook His light; 








* Versified from the words in the Novel of the “ Prairie-Bird,” hy the Hon. C. A. Murray. Foolseap 8vo. London, 1 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCIL REVOLUTION, * 
ba BY PERCY B. ST. JONN, 
. BOOK Vi, 
‘ THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE, 


CHAPTER VII. 
INSIDE, 


Waenx Charles and Antiboul entered the Bastille, they | 
jand three large pieces of cannon posted at the mouth of the | 
grenueleading tothe Place, and by which De Launay expected | 
erery moment to be attacked. The Swiss stood to their arms | 
goand the court. The Invalides, in whom he had less con- | 
fidence, were behind. 

# Monsieur,” said Thuxjet de la Rosiére, “ [come in the 
game of the nation to represent to you that the cannon on | 

towers are filling Paris with alarm. 
remove them.” 

* These pieces have always been on the towers, and.1 ean 

take them down on an order from the King.” 

Sach was the loyal reply of the Governor of the Bastille, 
ander the delusion that the royal personage he alluded to 
yas all-powerful, and inviolable in all time. 

_ “But Paris is infuriated,” said Thuriot de la Rosiére. 

Her blood is hot,’’ added Antiboul. 

“Monsieur de Launay,” said Charles Clement, politely, 
“nephew of Monsicur the Duke de Ravilliere, I am in some 
ert your relative, hearken to me, and ‘give way to the will 
df the people.” 

*I am proud to call you my relative,” replied the gover- 
nor, “bat ny answer is given. Having been informed that 
the sight of the cannon has given alarm, [ have drawn 
them in.” 

“Tam to have no other reply ?” said Thuriot. 

“None.” 

* Gentlemen,” exclaimed Thuriot, aloud, addressing the 
cer and men, “ since your chief, from a mistaken view of | 
bonour, is about to bring misfortune on his head and ours, | 
sve him. I summon you, in the name of the nation, to sur- 
render ide 

A whisper of hesitation ran round the ranks of the Inva- 
bles, but the Swiss giving a decided and dogged negative, 
the question was settled. 

“Monsieur Thuriot,” said the Governor, “ you see we 
we of one mind—determined to do our duty to our King.” 

“And the nation?” asked the avocat au Parlement de 
Paris, 

“Is a personage of whom I have heard too little to bow 
to his authority,” said de Launay. 

_ Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul exchanged mean- 
"g glances, 

“Monsieur de Launay,” said La Rosiére, severely, “I fear 
mat obstinacy will make you and the nation better ac- 
Mintel before long. It waits without.” 

“The mob of Paris the nation!” exclaimed the soldier, 
& sheer, 

“Its heart, soul, and expression,” replied Thuriot ; “ the 
Parisien represents the whole people, and mob, as you call 

will say and do wonders.” 

discussion is useless,” interrupted the Governor ; 
‘erve you in any way?” 


1 beg you will | 


J 


“T would fain report, from eyesight, that the eannon are 
drawn back,” answered the avocat. 

“Tam sorry to refuse to show you my fortress,” con- 
tinued de Launay, coldly. 

“If all that you have said has been done,” insisted 
Thuriot, “ this request is but reasonable.” 

“ Monsieur de Lannay!”’ exclaimed several of his officers, 


drawing him on one side. Some efiurts seemed to be made 


|| to induce him to yield. 


A brief conference took place. 

“Tam ready to show you, gentlemen, to the top of my 
tower,” said de Launay, after a munment of debate, 

The delegate of the district of St. Louis de la Culture, 
followed by Antiboul and Clement, hastened to ascend the 
tower stairs, where De Launay preeeded them. Strangers 
to the horrors of the Bastille, they shuddered, ascending the 
dark and gloomy stairs, with its doors opening upon vanited’ 
and prison cells. 

“ Haunt of despotism and tyranny,” said Antiboul, in a 
whisper to Clement; “ this is thy last hour!” 

- “ It is a strong fortress, too,” replied Charles Clement, 
shaking his heal. 

Conyersing thus, they reached the very summit of the 
tower. 

“ Oui vive?” cried the sentry. 

“ Antoinette,” said the Governor, giving the pass-word 
of the hour. 

The whole party stepped oat on the platform of the old 
tower. 

* You see, messieurs,”” said De Launay, pointing with ex- 
treme politeness to the cannon which garnished the summit 
of the tower called Baziniére, that which they had ascended, 
and the arms were withdrawn from their embrasures, 

“They are drawn back, buat not removed,” replied 
Thuriot. 

“They may be needed to defend ours:lves,” arswered 
De Launay. 

“ Against yon people !’’ cried Thurict, angrily, “ Look!” 

And he stepped to the edge, leaning on the parapet, De 
Launay followed him; the rest looked also down, 

The view was tremendous, 

Up every street came armed men. The whole faubourg 
St. Antoine was in motion, Lane and impasse, street and 
place, courts and gardens, were all filled with insurgents. 
All came in one direction. An irresistible attraction seemed 
to lead them to the Bastille. Thousands and tens of theu- 
sands of combatants were now on their way to surround the 
frowning fortress. The threatening rumour of voites 
reached upward to the very summit, and many guns were 
angrily pointed from the Place, from windows, and from 
the summits of houses, against those who stood on the summit 
of La Baziniére. 

De Launay turned pale, 
“Monsieur,” said he, catching Thuriot by the arm, 


i what means all thist You play me false; recollect you 


are a hostage.” 
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“ Tf you say another word,” replied Thuriot de la Rosiére, 
“ one of us will lie in the ditch in half a moment !” 

“Take warning!” exclaimed Antiboul, warmly; “ yon 
thousands and tens of thousands will soon attack you, and 
thousands others are ready to join them.” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the Governor, assuming a stiff, 
formal, and pompous air, “you do your duty—I will do 
mine.” 

“ Let us descend,” said Thuriot, who, while acting with 
all his characteristic resolution, did not fully share the senti- 
ments of his companions. “I will see if the people can be 
reasoned with,” 

“ Nothing will calm them but the surrender of the Bas- 
tille,”’ put in Antiboul. 

“ Y pensez vous?’’ said De Launay, “an impregnable 
fortress, well garrisoned, and well provisioned.” 

“‘ Nothing is impregnable in Paris,’’ replied Gracchus. 

“We shall see,” said De Launay, with a satisfied smile. 

The lower court was gained during this conversation. 

“* Gentlemen,” exclaimed Thuriot, turning to the gover- 
nor and the garrison, “ [am satisfied of your good inten- 
tions, I will convey them to the people, who will doubtless 
consent to place a garrison within, to guard the Place con- 
jointly with the troops.” 

“TI will receive a garde bourgeoise of fifty men with plea- 
sure,’ replied De Launay, catching at an ofier which gave 
a chance of avoiding hostilities. 

Gracchus looked at Clement with a meaning look. 

“Monsieur de la Rosiére is one of the Hotel de Ville 
‘‘ Anything rather than the 
people should get the upper hand.” 

“* They fear the people,” replied Charles Clement, in the 


clique,” whispered Antiboul. 


same tone, “ because conscious of injustice ; they know how 
long they have wronged them, and they dread retaliation.” 

It is these mean and dastard ideas which make men rea- 
son, sophisticate, and argue against universal suffrage. No 
human being, fit to walk out of Bedlam, can believe that, he 
himself being fit to exercise discretion, other men can be any 
less so. The possession of dirty acres, of filthy lucre, that oft 
soil, not only men’s fingers, but darken and stain the very 
soul, is a material proof of fitness, wholly unjust and inap- 
plicable. If riches gave honesty, sense, education, goodness 
of heart, and firm and settled principles, there might be 
But the 
wealthy, the powerful, know the utter vanity of their rea- 


sense in the brute force which reje cts the humble. 
sons, and only use them, confiding in the ignorance of those 
around them. God gave unto all men heads, and hearts, 


and souls. Of these the majority, on the whole, are good, 


scattered in all classes, and none have a right, or shadow of 


right, to decide that any portion are less qualified than ano- 
ther to judge of the affairs of the State. 
suffrage is but insolence of power. 

On their way out, Thuriot de la Rositre entered the Go- 
vernor’s house, and, appearing at a balcony, motioned for 


A cireumscribed 


silence. 

The crowd below were silent in an instant. 

Thuriot de la Rosiére began, and his first words betrayed 
his views. ,He proposed that fifty chesen men should enter 


the fortress, and keep watch and ward with the garrison, in | 


the name of the nation. 

* To the lantern with him !” thundered Camille Desmou- 
lins. 
Thuriot waved his hand for silence. 
* A court spy!” 

* A city traitor!” 


“ The Bastille must surrender at discretion.” 
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“ A*médere!” 

“ A la lanterne 

Such were the cries which now assailed the legal delegaie 
of the district of St. Louis de la Culture, [py revoluti 
half measures are always impossible. Before all Paris ; 
arms, it was needful thatthe Bastille should fall. The firss 
day of the tremendous hurricane that was to sweep 
aristocracy, feudalism, prelacy, and despotism, into the abyss 
of the past, to reappear only at the last gasp in vain efforts 
‘at again deluding mankind, would have been less siblitne 
had the Bastille not been first laid violent hands on, 
| Thuriot de la Rosiére went out, guarded by Charles 
‘Clement and Gracchus Antiboul. 


9” 





A thousand imprera. 
tions greeted him. 





| “ To the lantern with the boxwrgeotsie traitor !” 

“ Drown him in the fosse.”’ 
|  Knoek him on the head !’ 
| -Thuriot moved undauntedly between the double row ¢ 
his assailants. 
| “Some one guardhimtothe district,” said € harles Clement, 
calmly. 
| Four menstartedforward, with musketson their shoulders, 
| and, surrounding the avocat, escorted him through the dense 
‘crowd. 
| Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul turned towards 
‘the wine-shop to get their guns, left there in charge of the 
landlord. 

« Brave but prudent,” whispered once more a voice inthe 
ear of Charles Clement. 
The young man turned round, his blood tingling and his 
‘heart leaping, but no form or face could he see which could 
|appertain to the speaker of these words. 
Flan ! flan! flan! 
Three musket shots. 
The siege of the Bastille had commenced. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SIEGE OF THE BASTILLE, 


THE battle between the flags of despotism and liberty hal 
inow, in fact, begun in earnest. Ten thousand armed ma 
| surrounded the hideous Bastille, and a scattered but utterl 
useless fire was directed against its walls. The avenue lest 
ing to the first bridge, the Place, the adjacent streets, war 
| choked up with extempore soldiers. Volleys of musketry €- 
cited them to a pitch of mental intoxication perfectly em 
| tagious ; but all the enthusiasm, valour, and determinatio 


‘of the mass appeared utterly futile. 
The proud old Bastille was silent; not a man was ## 
on its walls; not a volley answered the vain discharges 
| the multitude, pouring forth upon the stones the rage, hate, 
fear, dread, and pent-up wrath of ages. A traditional be- 
ror hung over the spot hundreds longed to see to the earti, 
they knew not why. 
| It was clear that nothing could be done unless the firs 
bridge were passed. 
| This bridge crossed a ditch that protected an outer east 
‘in which was situated the Governor’s house, a corps de ga, 
‘and other buildings. From want of garrison, this court 
‘mained undefended, particularly as it could be swept ine 
ithe inner court. 
The side of the ditch towards the Place was covered w8 
| shops. Near the spot where the bridge, when — 
'rested, was a perfumer’s shop, the roof of which 
over the ditch, , *Y 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the tumultuous and useless volleys of the people 


eeationed, Antiboul and Clement were surveying the out- 


eat’. 


_#?fis useless wasting good powder after this fashion,” 
di Antiboul ; “this bridge must be lowered.” 

Looking round among the crowd, Clement saw several 
on armel with axes. T'wo were procured in an instant, 
ig exebange for their muskets. 

“Come!” exclaimed Charles Clement. 

The two young men entered the perfumer’s shop, unper- 
sived by the wild multitude firing at every cranny and 

hole, and shouting, “‘ We must have the Bastille! We 
gast have the Bastille!” 

Wild beat the lrearts of the prisoned victims within. 
tad to life, ignorant of some of the events of twenty years, 
deir thoughts must have lent wonders to the noise without, 
A foreign enemy, a civil war, a siege of Paris, a mere popu- 
yr tumult—these could strike their minds; but that the 
gavage monarchy was going—that the hated system was 
yar the block, was incredible. The imagination of a Dante 
«a Homer, who for twenty years had been in the Bastille, 
watthere by a Louis XV., a Dubarry, a Pompadour, a Choi- 
gal, could scarcely have feigned to credit, for the represen- 
tatives of these creatures, prisons, Bastilles, axes, scaffolds. 
Bat the hour was come, and the blockhead king and worth- 
jss queen were to wind up the history of real kingship in 
France. . 

“And I visit the sins of the fathers on the children to 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me.” 

When Clement and Antiboul entered the perfumer’s, they 
aw before them a narrow stair. 

“Close the door, that none may follow us,”’ said Charles. 

“We have our glory shared already,” replied Gracchus. 

Two old soldiers, Aubin Bonnemer and Louis Tournay, 
tool within the shop, each an axe in hand, 

Aubin closed the door. 

“More would embarrass us,’ he said, “ but four are 
needed. Monsieur,’’ he continued, addressing Clement, “do 
roa command—we obey.” 

Charles Clement rushed up, and, followed by his three 
eadjutors, found himself in a garret. 

He looked out. 

A deep ditch was below, full of dark, thick, fetid water ; 
er the drains of the Fanbourg St. Antoine oozed into it. 
Though the roof of the perfumer’s house leant considerabl; 
mer the ditch, still from thence to the wall opposite was 
mad seven feet. 

“A beain from the roof,” said Antiboul, “would reach 
#035,” 

ln an instant a transverse beam, which aided the support 
@the roof, was seized, and the axes of four men soon 
woaght it down. 

The noise continued unceasingly without; discharges of 
musketry were heard every minute; but not a volley from 
the Bastille, which was menacingly quiet, ‘The sentries on 
thesummit of the towers were invisible; this enabled the 
im men to act in considerable security. 

The beam was laid across. Antiboul moved, as if to cross. 

“It is my piace,” said Charles Clement, quietly. 

Grechus at once assisted the other two to hold the beam 
Ready, 

Charles Clement then climbed through the window, his 
® epon his back, seated himself across the beam, and 
tied down the inclined plane which it formed. Next mo- 
Meat, he was seated on the wall. 
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The others crossed cautiously, and in a brief space oftime 
the four were over. Thelast man letthe plank fall in the ditch. 
Not a word of comment was made upon this dreadful ac- 
cident, which, in case of evil turning, left them wholly at the 
‘mercy of the besieged. 
| The wall connected the corps de garde with another baild- 
‘ing. It was high, but beneath was the court which they 
‘sought togain. They slipped down one after another, axe 
in hand. Clement cast a glance at his forlorn hope ; en- 
thusiasm and hope were in every eye. 
| “We must cut the chains of the pont-evis,” he ex- 
‘claimed, * since the wheel is well secured.” 





“1 go across—you stay here,” said Graechus. 
“T and one of 
these, our excellent friends, will cross to the other side of 


** Obedience to orders,” replied Clement. 


the pont-leviz; you cut at these chains,” 
With these words, Charles Clement, followed by Aubin 


Bonnemer, dashed across the court, and in another minute 


f four axes could have been heard hewing 


the crashing sound « 


7 


ni / 7LYP 


away at the chains of the p 
Meanwhile, the furious crowd without pressed to the very 
edge of the ditch, as if about to leap it, in their eager desire 
to attack. Volley after volley was poured upon the insen- 
sible walls ; cries of vengeance and hate rose from the myriads 
around; new armies pressed behind to the assault. 
| ‘A bas the bloody Bastille!” cried some. 
“To the lantern with the King’s Governor !” repeated 
others, 
Liberty for ever !” 
| “ 4 bas les aristocrates.’’ 
| 4 bas V Autrichienne!” 
| “ Vive Necker !” 
| © Vive D’Orleans !” 
And all these cries, and many others, found living echos 
every bosom. 
| “ Vive la Republique ’” eried a shrill voice in the rear. 
“ Vive la Republique!” cried Camille Desmoulina, and a 
few seattered voices; but the multitude was silent, and 
wisely, for they understood not. 


’ 


The chains, cracked and 
Several links were broken; the 
On the side of Charles 
Clement, the chain bad broken, and hung downwards, 
Charles Clement raised his head to lean on his ane, and 


Crash! crash! went the axes. 
strained, began to yield. 
very last were about to give way. 


‘gain breath. 
| On the very edge of the ditch, where the bridge would, in 
‘its fall, strike heavily, were dozens of people, all standing 
within range of certain death, Among the very foremost was 
‘the man in slouched hat and cloak, whom Ci-arles suspected 
‘to be his friendly whisperer, his face bent eagerly towards 
| the pont-le via. 
“ Stay, on your life!” eried Charles, turning to Antiboal, 
It was too late. The bridge was yielding. Another in- 
stant and it would fall. 
“Back! back!” thundered Charles, standing up, and 
| waving his axe, 
“ Back! back!” cried Antiboul. 
“The pont-levis ! the punt-levis '” shouted the crowd 
| behind. 
| Those in front pressed back, while those in the rear, ig- 
‘norant of the danger, pressed forward eagerly, 
| The bridge yielded, gave way, and, with a tremendous 
| crash, fell, rebounding upwards several times. One man 


The stranger in 





‘lay killed, another had his arm broken. 
| the hat had disappeared, 
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The crowd paused an instant in horror at the sight of the 
man crushed to death, and then giving way to an impulse 
of delight and triumph, dashed across the bridge, to fill the 
exterior court, and thence attack the Bastille. The second 
bridge leading to the inner court was also up. 

“ Feu!” resounded from within. 

A murderous discharge of musketry greeted the dense 
mass as they filled the court. Twenty of the assailants fell 
dead and wounded. The crowd pressed back; some took 
shelter in the corps de garde, near walls, behind stones, 
while others turned back across the bridge, to relate how 
De Launay, after entrapping them across the pont-levis, lad 
treacherously massacred them, 
ceiving at the time full credit and belief, added to the fury | 
of Paris, which was still further roused by one of the dying 
being borne about on a plank through the whole town. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul, aware of this 
rumour, rushed to contradict it, but in vain. 
all Paris. 

“This fortress is impregnable save by cannon,” said 
Antiboul, “ there are two on the Place de Gréve ; let us 
go fetch them.’’ 

“ Willingly,” replied Charles. 

Tournay and Bonnemer were at hand. They called them ; 
and they again summoning some friends, the whole party, 
well armed, rushed towards the Hotel de Ville. 

At the corner of the Rue St. Antoine, they were startled 
to find themselves in front of a detachment of the grenadiers | 
of the company of Ruffeville. They were two hundred. 
The party commanded by Charles was but fifty. He ordered 
a halt. 

“Present arms!” cried_the officer commanding the gre- 
nadiers. 

“Present arms !”’ 

The two armed companies saluted one another, 


This false statement, re- 


It was over 


replied Charles, enthusiastically, 





They 
were marching in the same cause. | 
'” cried the people. 

“ Vive les Parisiens!” replied the soldiers. 
And the two bodies of insurgents separated with mutual 
marks of affection. | 
“ Who goes there ?’’ cried Charles Clement the next in- || 
stant, again meeting soldiers. | 
“The fusiliers of the company of Lubersac,” said Ser- || 


& Vive les arenadicers : 


geant Labarthe, who commanded. || 

“ Where go you?”’ 

“To the siege of the Bastille,” answered the soldiers. 

“ Present arms !’’ cried Charles, ranging his men to let 
the others pass. 

The fusiliers marched by amid cheers, and the party hur- 
ried on. Every moment they met beleaguers marching to 
the attack, and, just as they reached the Gréve, were passed 
by a body of about two thousand, headed by Pierre Auguste 
Hulin, director of the buanderie* of the queen, a perfect 
giant in dimensions. 

On the Place de Griéve they found the two pieces of cannon, 
guarded by four sentries. Without waiting for questions, 
the crowd, seizing ropes from an adjacent shop, tied them to 
the cannon, which, with their caissons, they at once dragged 
away in the direction of the Bastille. Clement leaped on 
one, Antiboul on the other, and, in an instant, were rattling 
furiously down the Tixanderie and into the Rue St. Antoine, 
amid the uproarious applause of those who, gathered round 
lanes and in doorways, were awaiting the issue of the fight. 











* Buanderic, washhouse. 
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-headlong to the combat. 


- A tremendous shout greeted their arrival on the 
action. The people were in extacies at the ous 
cannon. | 
‘Events had progressed. Dense clonds of STOKE Tone g 
high, curling up the walls, and wrapping the olf 
round in a vaporous veil. Flames burst on high with 2 Tew 
and a crash that added to the horror of the scene, The 
de garde of the outer court, the hotel of the Governor th 
barracks, were all in flames, while Santerre, the ‘ 
brewer of the Fauburg St. Antoine, had fired some 
manure, and packed them on the edge of the ditch, Ml 
this impeded, instead of serving the besiegers, 


tem 


Charles and Antiboul placed their cannon in front Of the 
pont-levis. 

“‘ These carts must be removed,” said our hero, quietly, 

“It is impossible,” replied Santerre. j 

The two friends looked. The besieged had made typ 
loopholes in the pont-levis, and through these, two anuseties 
du Comte de Saxe protruded, loaded, as the crowd said, 
with grape. 

“Let us draw these carts away,” cried Charles, motigg. 
ing to Antiboul, Four men followed them ; two fell dead: 
the other two with them reached the carts, the poles of 
Which they seized. One they tumbled into the ditch, th 
other they drew away. 

“The cannon! the cannon !’’ shouted the friends, 

They were brought down; twenty old soldiers rushed te 
serve them. The grenadiers and the fusiliers poured yol- 
ley after volley against the fortress. The cannon were 
ready in an instant. They were fired. The cracking of 
the wood of the pont-levis showed that the discharges 
took effect. Rapidly they were reloaded, and, served by en- 
thusiasm and love of liberty, they poured their shot unre- 
mittingly on the old Bastille. 

All around, too, the besiegers poured their volleys, Every 
house was a battery, every house-top a tower of attark. 
Not a sentry could be seen on the walls, the fire of the 
people foreing them to hide. 

Suddenly, however, there appeared on the summit a body 
of men, who dragged the cannon forward, and pointed them 
on the Place. Volley upon volley was poured at them, bat 
they paused not. Next moment they had them in the em- 
brasures, and the contents of thrae heavy cannon were 
belched forth upon the people. 

A yell, a screech of despair, rose from the Place; a heap 
of wounded, dead, and dying, lay upon the ground; the 
whole crowd rent the air with cries of fury and indignation, 
While some hurried to remove the victims, others rushed 
The cannon were loaded, and 
poured unceasingly on the entrance. ‘The whole scene was 
tremendous. From every loop-hole and window of the castle 
came shot upon shot; smoke and flashes filled the air. Be- 
neath the castle walls, the cannon, commanded by Charles 
Clement and Antiboul, were unremitting in their discharges. 
Behind, bourgeois, merchants, traders, physicians, lawyer 
workmen, nobles, women, and children, pressed on with 
eager cries, and armed in every way that accident 
to do combat with the hated castle. Farther in the reat, 
other men and other women bore away the slain and the 





wounded to the temporary hospitals erected for them, o : 


rather provided—the houses in the Place having opened their 
doors. 
“A parliamentary ! a parliamentary !” cried some be- 
hind. 
A man of lofty stature, dark and singularily handsome 
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ance, in the habit of a priest, came on, waving a 
erehief, in sign that he desired a parley. 

« What conditions propose you ?”’ said the crowd. 

#Tbat the Governor surrender to the Permanent Com- 
pittee, and receive a Lourgeoisie guard.” ' 

« Back! back !” shouted the besiegers ; “let him surren- 
dr to the people.” | 
“Down with the Permanent Committee!” 

éDown with the bourgeoisie!” 

Down with the parliamentary ! ”’ 

The Abbe Fauchet shook his head, and retired to the 

of the Rue St. Antoine, where he remained during 
dhe rest of the fight. 

The attack recommenced. 

Instantly the attention of the multitude was again caught. 
Agother parliamentary appeared, with a drum beating be- 
bre him, and a white flag waving in the hand. He was, 
goreover, escorted by armed men. 


Itwas Ethys de Corny, procureur of the city of Paris. 


The electors, alarmed at the prospect of a popular victory, 
shich promised to take the government of the city out of 
gir hands, were unceasing in their endeavours to effect a 

ise. Besides, it was reported that a royalist army 
was marching on Paris, and these whilome warm patriots 
were eager to gain time. 


9? 


“(ease firing !” cried Charles. 

“Cease firing!’ repeated Camille Desmoulins. 

The populace obeyed. 

“A parley!” cried Ethys de Corny, addressing the Inva- 
hes on the roof. 

The Invalides put their hats on the top of their guns, in 
poof of a wish to fraternise with the people. 

Corny advanced to the very edge of the ditch. The 
Swiss at the same moment fired a murderous volley. The 
people fell in dozens around him. 

“To the lantern with Corny!” cried the populace, as if 
ther thought he had led them into a trap. 

Charles, Desmoulins, Antiboul, with Morin, Maillard, 
Boonewer, Hullin, and other memorable names in this day’s 
ight, rushed with drawn swords to the rescue of Corny, who 
vas with difficulty torn from the furious hands of the people. 

A loud shriek was heard—that of a woman in distress. 

“ Away, Charles,” whispered the well-known voice. 

Clement obeyed, without looking round. 

While Ethys Corny had gone up as parliamentary, half. 
sdozen wild and savage-looking men had brought down to 
theedge of the ditch a graceful, well-dressed girl, whom 
mmour said was the Governor’s daughter. They bound her 
lands together, and laid her on a heap of straw. 

It was a fearful scene. A young and lovely girl, bound 
land and foot, surroundel by men half-naked, their arms 
ad faces blackened with gunpowder, their eyes gleaming 


’ 


vith furious excitement, waving around arms and a blazing 
tareh, 

“Surrender !” shouted one with stentorian lungs; “ sur- 
wader, Ie Launay, or we burn your child before your eyes!” 

A mau leaned over the parapet of the tower, in the uni- 
frm of 2 Swiss officer. It was Monsigny, the father of the 
fr. Two musket-shots sent him reeling back, severely 
iat not mortally wounded. 

“My father!” screamed the poor girl. 

“ Burn the whelp of the Bastille!” cried one. 

“More straw!” said another. 

“Vengeance for the victims of the Bastille: ” 
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“Save me! mercy!” cried the poor girl, in vain straggling 
with the cords which bound her. 

A dozen men here leaped amid the ruffian band, strik- 
ing right and left with the flat of their swords, It was the 
gallant band of leaders of the day’s fight. 

‘“‘ We are not assassins and murderers,” cried Charles. 

“ Women are under the safeguard of St. Denis of France,” 
said Camille Desmoulins, “or of Juno, when in the straw.” 

And the Views Cordelier laughed aloud. 

The mob fell back, ashamed at their own inhumanity, and 
the attack recommenced, 

The siege seemed in vain. The combatants had become 





half mad with rage and hopelessness, Fire-pumps were 
‘brought to bear, in the futile hope of wetting the cannon, on 
the tower. The water fell in vapour less than half-way up, 
| The battle had been bloody. Fighty-eight severely 
/wounded lay in the hospital, while eighty-three dead bodies 


| 
| were ranged in three rooms used as the dead-house. 
| ‘The combat had raged five hours, and not the slightest 
impression had been made on the old Bastille. 

The stronghold of the monarchy appeared impregnable. 
As with the monarchy itself, there and elsewhere, appear- 


ances were deceitful. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WITHLN, 


THe Bastille was perhaps physically impregnable to a dis- 
organised mob, without materials for a siege, and with but 
few elements of discipline amongst them ; but the garrison 
had no faith, or union, or sense of right. The Governor 
had plunged headlong into the fight, without knowing if he 
were right or wrong. He knew not if he should be sup- 
_ported or blamed at Versailles. Besides, he knew that the 
Place without was spread with the dying and the dead, all 
victims of his obdurate will. A semi-surrender of the Bas- 
tille, in the first instance, would have saved all this massacre. 

De Launay began to think over the sentiment which drove 
him to all this bloodshed, He was massacring his fellow- 


‘countrymen in the name of loyalty. He began, as all sen- 
' sible men must sometimes do, to ask the meaning of this word 
lovalty—that is, love and affection for a man placed, by the 
accident of fortune and birth, above him, or rather suffered 
to be in his elevated position through the folly, subserviency, 
and ignorance of mankind. Really to love him, he must have 
‘known him; but he had never even seen his much-beloved 
pouaa-g Yet, in his name, or for love or loyalty, he had 
‘murdered some hundreds of God’s creatures, all, in the eyes 
of God, as great, as important, as mighty, as the wretched 





|| being whom men around called king, and whom fools wor- 


| shipped from folly, knaves from knavery. These two feel- 
ings are the elements of all loyalty to kings. Either men 
worship and love them because too ignorant to see that no 
man, because in mere worldly power and greatness above ws, 
is hence deserving of our love and affection, and this is folly ; 
or they are loyal for their own ends, to bask in the sunshine 
of royal favour, and then they are knaves. 

Hero-worship, a love and respect for the truly great and 
good, is understandable and credible ; but king-worship is 
degrading and hateful. To bow down to Milton, Shake- 
_spere, Byron, Scott, Locke, Burns, or any, however high or 
low in the scale of genius, is but the homage of the mind to 
true greatness; to bow down and worship Georges, Louises, 
_Charleses, and the whole host of despots who have reigned, 








“Come, de Launay, and sce your tura!” said a fyurth, 
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henighted ages, but not a century in which the mind has 
made some progress on the way to emancipation.* 

The Invalides, who had fought because told to fight, and 
whose sympathies were with the people without, would long 
since have gladly exchanged war for peace, and conecaled not 
at all their views from the Governor. 





ij! 
: ‘ 4 . | ; 
The Swiss, hired butchers, who fought for pay, and whoj/ seen nor voice has he heard. 


MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


your nightly prayers to God, must ye send me to hel 
torments. There is No. 9, Thirty-two years has 
in a deep dungeon below the earth. 


* Vast 
he rotted 
His Persecutors gif 
long since dead; not a living being on God's wide ear, % 
mem*#ers even his existence; and I am the jailor of this 





poor old man. Thirty-two years, and neither light has be 


Why? In the reign of 


cared as little for principle as Bushmen or Patagonians, were! Louis XV. he wrote a satire on one of that monarch’s strom 


for holding out to the last. 
without, with a coolness and precision that showed how little 


give in. 


= 


they were inclined to 


any other thought than that of doing their duty as soldiers. | 


“Keep good guard,” said De Launay, suddenly, to his 
officers ; “ I will go rest a while within.”’ 

And, with pale face and haggard eye, the Governor 
moved away to the chamber he usually occupied within the 
Bastille. 

On his way he passed th 


n 
dl wor ol ia C@il. 


The man shuddered, 


They fired on the populace | 


Not a look or act betrayed | 


“’ Tis as jailor they hate me and eall for my bleed with- | 


out,” he muttered. 


And for the first time perhaps in his life he began to think | 


over the nature of the ofiice he had to perform. 
and governed a prison, not used to punish crime, but to 
satisfy the base passions of kings, courtiers, and courtesans. 
There were men cooped up because they had written a few 
displeasing to some haughty beauty, who sold her 


r 
os ~ ‘ 
} 
‘ 


lines 
charms tu power—for power and wealth The Pomp: cours, 
Du Barrys, and other women, whose name and station are not 


} 


to be used in polite ears, were constant feeders of that fear- 


ful life-gulf, where men ceased to have a name, and were 
spoken of as number 10 or number 100! 
pasquinade—a line in which a sentiment of freedom breathed 

a poem indignantly lashing the vices of the eourt—an 


appeal to the nation in favour of some oppressed vietim—a 


mere fault of etiquette at court—such were the chief crim 

which fed the Bastille. But worse still: a faithless wife 
diseovered by a husband, sent him to the Bastille if her 
paramour were high and mighty; inconvenient relatives 
wives, fathers, uncles, son iny who troubled the avarice, 
lust, or selfishness of the rich—could be sent by a /ettre a: 
cachet to this State prison. Even troublesome creditors 


, . , , 
were thus it spatehy d out of th Way by noble deptors, 


° ] ° . ’ ’ } 
Once in, no hoy Communication with the world was 
i 


hopeless. The horror of the place was its living deat 
The injured husband could not even appeal to his wife’s ge- 


nerosity - the son to a father’s love: the wife to her husband ! 


It was a tomb. ines were born and died, wars came, 


peace returned, their nearest, dearest friends disappeared 
from the face of the earth, and none within knew a word. 
There they lived, rotted, and died; because such was the 
system necessary to support a wretched monarchy, a vi- 


V io- 


lence, death, prison, alone saved the whole fabric from ex- 


cious, worthless aristocracy, and a debased church. 


tinction. 

And De Launay, as he went to his chamber, thought all 
this. 

“ Hated and abhorred! accursed door-keeper of a living 
tomb !’’ he muttered, as he entered his apartment. “ Here 
I am. All without seek my blood. None pity or love 
me. The very walls of this old dungeon cry out upon me. 
And ye, oh ve wretched victims in the cells below, how, in 

* The author cannot suppose that there is no sincere attach- 
ment to the principle of constitutional monarchy. The supposi- 
tion would furm yne development of extreme bigetry.—Evit, T, M, 


He ruled | 


An epigram-—a | 


| 
| 


| pets, dead twenty years ago. 





Fearful system, which Wess 
men in tombs from forgetfulness !” P 
The Governor threw down his great register before him 
Never before had these reflections struck him. His sti 
tion, his own danger, the hate of the multitude without, had 
awoke the man’s conscience. 
“ No, 2—No name; six years since ; not a word to omide 


me to his crime; never asked after once ; no doubt forgotter 


No, 26-——A woman; young, pretty; imprisoned on a Letty 
de cachet, in one of the best chambers, and left there: has 


never heen spoken of sinee; lives meekly, sadly on, hoping, 


, an old man- 
imprisoned by his relatives, because they robbed him of his 





i am told. in God. No. 32—The Count L 


And this! and 
this!) When [think what awful miseries have gone on ip 


patrimy ny, and he resisted; seven years, 
this place sinee I have been here !”’ 

lle closed the register angrily. 

‘And to defend this vawning tomb, this sepulehre of 
living humanity, I have slain hundreds of my fellow-men, 
There they be yonder, dead, in heaps, and J, a Frenehman 
and a soldier, have massacred these Frenchmen,” 

The Governor, on whom the agitations of the day had 


had a strange effect, began to look strangely wild. He was 
evi lently not wholly himself. The exeitement, the horrer 
f the scene, the tumult, the eannonading in the town he 
loved, the dread ef what weuld come were the Bastille taken, 
lia evidently atiected the intellect of De Launay, 

‘* One, two, three hundred dead bodies! My very hands 
are red with blood ! There they are stretched along the 
floor, naked, stark naked, their wounds yawning hideously! 
Lie down, ve knaves, I did none of this' Goto V+ reailles, 
| did but obey or- 


Ay, Le 


» . I ' 
and ask there for vour lives back. Go! 


ders. Jailor, murderer, assassin, butcher! 
Launay !”’ 

And this man, never remarkable for much strength 
mil d but who was rather of a kindly dispositic n, leaned 


his hands upon his knees, as if sunk in deep thought. 


“They will kill me,” said le, sternly rising, and his 
brow darkening. “ Never!” 
The soldier overcame the man. 


“Never!” he repeated under his teeth. “ They would 
lead me in triumph to their Hotel de Ville, with all the 
Court laughing at me next day. Never!” 

He walked up and down the room once or twice without 
After a moment he turned to a drawer, whiel 
He drew 
out the picture of a woman and a bundle of letters. 

“And to govern this accursed dungeon, I gave up her 
love, I trampled on her affection, I bade her forget me, 
for this!” 

A lamp was burning on the table, the room being low and 
dark. He lit one or two of the letters, threw them om the 
hearth, and the rest after them, with the portrait. 

‘There ends this life’s illusions. Poor lienriette! sh 
will think of me when she hears of my end.”’ 

The soldier took one or two more turns while the pope 


| Were consuming. 


ae 
speaking. 


he opened with a key earried about his person. 
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«And now ends this scene. It has been a wild and che- 
geered life. Let us go all whence we came. Vive Diew 
wi the world shall ring with the death of De Launay.’’ 

Tre Governor took in his hand the lamp off the table. 
His face was pale with anxiety and fatigue. Ilis eve seemed 
gid and terrible. He trod the ground firmly. Ile left the 
yom. In one hand was a key. 

He began slowly to descend the stairs ; ina few minutes 
ie was on a level with the court. 


«Bas les ponts! bas les pont: !” 
‘9? 


“Death to De Launey! 
“Ye shall die with him,’’ muttered the Governor, 


cried the people without. 


“Let us open the gates,’’ said the Invalides, 
“Let us die first,’’ said the Swiss. 
De Launay stroked his moustache. 


gone. 
«] will never be less brave than my Swiss. 


The last hope was 


igpow a Vain thought.” 

He continued his descent. 

After going down some twenty steps or so, le arrived at a 
gall low door. 

Qver it was a small inscription— ~ 

Sanctus Antoninus. 
1490. 

Itwas a little chapel to St. Antoine once, in the early days 
othe Bastille. 

The Governor placed the key in the heavy lock, and, turn- 
ing it, the door flew back on its hinges heavily. 

De Launay entered. 


It was the powder magazine ; and the wretched Governor | 


vis about to blow up both the castle and the quarter, rather 
than surrender. 

‘Twenty-six barrels,’’ he muttered, ‘‘enoughto blow up 
Paris, if needed.’’ 


There he stood, like Milton’s Lucifer, hesitating to cross” 


the abyss. 
bloodshed without, and he was about tocommit suicide, at 


te same time destroying perhaps thousands of his fe.low - | 


creatures. 

“Here erids this bitter struggle,’’ he repeated; ‘‘ they 
thought to capture the Bastille—to catch an old soldier in 
wownden. They will catcha rough one.’’ 

He laid down his lantern on a bench, took from his pocket 
icannon matcli, one end of which he thrust into the last 
larrel of powder that had been opened. 

“Bas! Bag les ponts!’’ faintiy reached his ears. 

“Ye are marvellously in a hurry there, good people,’’ 
e growled ; ‘‘ see you wake not from your dream of vic- 
tory.’ 


He caught at the lantern. 


“Hold! madman,” cried a voice, while two men sprang | 


ton him, 
“Let me go!” bawled the Governor. 
“Not here,’’ replied one of the men. 


“Unhand me,” said De Launay, grasping towards the 


aatern, 
“Hold fist,’’ cried one. 
A fearful struggle took place. Ina few minutes, however, 


‘* Keep the light without. ”’ 


Governor, disarmed and worn out, was at the foot of the | 
“8 without, while one of his assailants held the key of the. 


Willocked magazine. 

The Governor raised his eyes sulkily. 

The men were Captains Bequard and Ferrand, two of his 
officers. 
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To surrender | | 


His mind had been warped and pained by the || 
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‘* Many excuses, Colonel,’’ said Bequard ; ‘‘ but we had 
no wish to take a flying leap above the old towers. But why 
this folly ?’ 

‘‘ Hush, man,” replied de Launay, regaining, when with 
men, his firmness and composure ; ‘‘ the fit is passed. Not 
|| a word above.”’ 
| ** Foi de militaire,’’ said they. 

| And de Launay, after taking back his sword, ascended be- 
t fore his officers ina calm but sulky manner, as if disgusted 
| 








and disappointed. 

He passed into the court. 
** Bas les ponts! Bas les ponts’’” was cried from without 
/ in menacing shouts. 
(| The Invalides murmured. They were evidently eager to 
| surrender ; but the Swiss were for defending themselves to 
| | the last. 
‘¢ Monsieur,’ said the Swiss commander, in his rough way, 


| | ** hundreds of this noisy canai//e have been killed, and we 
‘have yet lost but three men. We cannot think of surrender- 
‘ing. Give but the word, and I will sweep the « 
| | clean as my hand.”’ 
De Launay turned hesitatingly to Ferrand and Bequard, 
| | ‘They made no sign. 
‘* Give me paper and ink,’’ said the Governor. 
It was brought him, and he wrote the last death-warrant 


iter court as 


ae 





| of the old Bastille:— 
‘* Nous avons vingt milliers de poudres ; nous ferone 


| suuter lu garnison et tout le quartier si vous wacccples pas 


1 

| | la capitulation.’ '* 

‘| le handed it to the Swiss officer. 

| «© Bat, Monsieur the gouverneur, this is a surrender,’’ 
cried the astounded soldier. 

(| ©] know it.”’ 

| ** But we can hold out a week.” 

‘*Go, give the paper.’’ 

Iie moved 
‘away to the entrance, and thrust the billet, on the point of 
A loud 


The trade of the Swiss soldier was obedience. 


a sword, through one of the pont-levis loopholes. 

hurrah greeted it. 
‘* Spare us! Kill us not!” eried the Invalides. 

The Swiss ranged themselves in a line. 

it but just 

Suddenly, a dozen men came 

Half of this 


was suspended over the ditch ; a dozen men stood upon the 


Without, the difficulty was to get at the billet ; 
protruded over the ditch. 


|| rushing forward with a plank thirty feet long. 


It being once thus supported, a man hurried 
He walked firmly along the plank, leaned forward 


ito eateh the billet; a chance shot went off, and he fell 


| other half, 


| forward. 


Nothing daunted, on rushed another. 
It was Maillard. He the very edge 
of the plank, and seized the billet, which he handed to 
Charles Clement, pressing behind. 

| Our hero read it aloud, with a voice so clear and distinet 


|| dead into the ditch. 


boldly stood on 


it was heard by thousands. 
A thundering shout hailed the reading. 
‘* Baz les ponts! bas les ponta!”’ was again lustily cried. 
‘‘ La Bastille eat pris,’’ screamed a shrill yoice—that of 


| Jean Torticolis. 
Down slowly came the huge pont-levis. The people fell 
back, utterly annibilated with astonishment, and high into the 


— = me a 


* We have twenty thousand pounds of powder; we will blow 
up the garrison and the whole quarter, if you do not secept the 
capitulation, 
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hands of the rough democracy of Paris. 


ee 





very heavens went up a shout of joy, of hope, of enthusiastic 
delight ; for the stronghold of despotism, of monarciy, of 
feudalism, of aristocracy, of bigotry, of oppression, was in the 
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The bridge rested on its abutment, the gri/le swung back, 


and away dashed Charles Clement, Aantiboul, Tos: 
Maillard, Morin, Bonnemer, and all the other heroes of 
the day, followed by thousands, into the vory jaws of the 
enemy. 

‘Tire Bastille of the Faubourg St. Antoine was taken, 


( To be continued. ) 





RAGLAN CASTLE, MONMOUTHSHIRE: ITS FORTUNES AND ITS FALL, 


Racrian Castir in olden days numbered amongst | 
the strongest fastnesses of Britain. Within its towers | 
feudal nobles fortified themselves, and defied the foe in| 
war, or dwelt in rude splendour in times of peace. 

It is comected with many a history of the past. | 
But Raglan stands dismant!ed now, the abode not of 
feudal chieftains, or “ faire ladyes,” but of the night owl 
and the bat: the lizard shelters in its stones, and the 
goat grazes around its towers. 

The ruin stands to preach the passiveness of earthly 
things, to tell of mutability, wreck, and decay. 


“ Changed in all save name” 
is the once mighty Raglan! Nay, changed in very name; 
for Raglan is, in common parlance, corrupted into Rag | 
land. 

The ruin, in the irregularity of its form, festooned 
with creepers, stained by weather, and presenting broken 
lines, is beautiful and fair. There is a calm, solemn, | 
picturesque loveliness in it, and in the scene around it, | 
which charms the eve, even while thought is wandering | 
far away, to those bygone times when the walls of the’ 
fortress rang with sounds of mirth, dance, and song; or 
echoed the cry of the sentinel given and returned, the 
noise of weapons, and the clang of armour. | 

As the beholder, versed in history and the classic past, | 
stands contemplating the crumbling mass, his thought 
must stretch backwards to times now numbered | 


“With the years beyond the flood,” | 





and to men who represented our race in the days of. 
Raglan’s glory. Memory will crowd upon memory — | 
one and another of those whose names once filled 
Britain will rise before the mental vision, binding him 
in close bonds of interest and feeling with the departed | 
and the past. | 

Such recollections are good for man. ‘They temper | 
in lis mind the engrossingness of present things, the | 
materialism of the age. The melancholy evidence of 
decay reniinds him that eart! is not for ever. 

It will not be uninteresting to picture Raglan in 
some of its brighter aud most courtly days—those just 
preceding its fall; and then to place it before the reader's 
eve as it stood beleaguered and wasted by that despoil- 
ing host which wrought so many ruins in Britain, 

The pow erful race of Clare cuce owned the fort ress ; 
in their sway it was aterrific stronghold. Their pos- 
session of it is tied wit! Way histories of blood aud 
contest. 

Richard Strongbow was the last of their line who held 
it. In the time of the second Henry, he gave it to 
Walter Bloet. From Ploet it passed into the family 
of Berkely, and from that family it came to the house 
of Somerset. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Laucaster, was the progeni- 
tor of the Somersets, who sprang from his natural issue| 


by Catherine Swynford. He caused her children to by 
styled Beaufort, in memory, he asserted, of their birth, 
place in Anjou; they were subsequently legitimatised 
by act of Parliament; and in 1306 Sir John Reaufort 
was created Earl of Somerset, when the name of Begy. 
fort was dropped, and the appellation of Somerset gs 
sumed in its place, as the family name. 

At a later date, ducal rank was conferred upon this 
left-handed line of royal descent. Henry I\ was 
little jealous of it, and in ratifying the patent of legiti- 
macy, which had been taken out in its favour, he inserted 
the words “excepta dignitate regium regina,” 

With the accession to ducal rank, the family again 
took up the name of Beaufort, and the representative of 
the Somerset House is Duke of Beaufort. The &>. 
mersets have always been a fine race—-able in polities, 
brave in war, loyal, and true. 

We pass on to the eventful days when Raglan Castle 
stood in possession of Henry Somerset, who in 1642 
was created first Marquis of Worcester, and in his 
father’s life-time was called to the upper louse, He 
was a man well calculated to grace the dignity and te 
do honour to the new creation. 

With his advent to the peerage, troublous times were 
drawing ou. He played his part in them faithfully, and 
sank with them. Connected as he is with the history 
of Raglan, a brief description of him will not be ms- 
placed. 

He was of gigantic stature. His features were hand- 
some and aquiline ; his manners rather grand and state. 
ly than elegant; and in keeping with them, his atte 
and general bearing were magnificent. ‘The soul which 
inspired or created this exterior was filled with honour 
and chivalry. The marquis possessed strong sense, aa 
expansive mind, an honest conscience, and a most noble 
and generous spirit; qualities which were proved in him 
throughout a long eventful life, and especially and most 
signally in his devotion to his falling king. 

He was marked by a determination at all times, and 
at all costs, to do his duty; and he possessed a vein of 
rough humour, which in his tempest-tossed career ever 
left him, and which not a little tempered the adversity 
of his closing days. 

Oue of the stanchest friends of the unfortussle 
Charles, he sacrificed all in his cause. Before the fatal 
issue of affairs, he often gave the mouarch admonitian 
aud counsels, not always unmingled with the remo 
strance that may be permitted by a sovereign to 4 well 
tried friend. Sometimes he caused the courtiers @ 
look strange, to bite their lips, and to wince; but he 
cared not; he knew his duty, and would not be 
of his honest purpose. 

Charles aan times visited him at bis Castle 
Raglan, and passed there some of the latest days 
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Buiit is time to describe Raglan itself. There is aj| pointed arch. On each side were two hexagonal towers, 

ng hamict of that name, now dignitied as a post-|| giviug to the whole a stately and warlike show. These 

It lies a mile from the ruin. The castle stands || towers still stand, no longer flowing in martial strength, 

om 8 geutle eminence, in the midst of an extended plain. }/but mantled in ivy and tenanted by night-birds, The 
This position, in exception to the common ideas which |} mailed knight passes there no more, but the goat, a na- 
the choice of sites for old fortresses, is the || tive of the spot, goes and comes at pleasure. At some 
striking, because in the lovely county of Mon-|/little distance is a third tower. Within this state en- 
outh, of which Raglan forms one adorning feature, trance is the first court, on whose pavement, where 
fats are few. Rock, hill, and water, with continually |;once charged the heofs of war-horses, or of hunters’ 
undulating ground, characterise that softly beautiful’ steeds, the brier strays unchecked, and mingles with 
emi-Wclsh, semi-English province. ‘coarse rank grass, foxglove, and eglantine. There, too, 

Raglan, however, did not frown from the summit of!) the blue-eyed veronica just raises its modest head, and 
nenntaitl or craig; but, from a gentle aclivity, looked || says, in the language of its own name, as if in memory 
down upon a smiling plain. We must be pardoned for of the dead and gone it bloomed there, “ Foget-me-not.” 
stiting it in its venerated ancient name. Lt was noated || What lettered visitor, cognisant of the storied past, 
goind. ‘The building consisted of five stories; the || could, on such a spot, forget them? Within the court 
walls, of which a considerable portion still stand, are ||are the grand hall and the various ranges of apartments. 
ven feet thick. Around them are raised terraces, which|| The state apartments were on the southern side, 
grved as a favourite promenade for the brave or fair || On the east and north were those devoted to domestic 
denizens of the castle. ‘offices, 

These clevated terraces caught the balmy air, which The hall, of much more reeent date than the maim 
rane scented with perfume from the surrounding flowery || portion of the castle, was built in the days of Elizabeth. 
jlaius. Within niches in the walls which defended || It is, in consequence, less ruined than are some other 
them were statues of sundry of the Roman emperors. portions of the structure. Above the mantel-piece are 

Ou these terraces cavalier and damoiselle have trod ||seen in bold relief, though somewhat dilapidated by the 
sde by side. There, perhaps, the maiden blushing and || injuries of weather and of time, the armorial bearings of 








trembling in her joy, has heard the vows of her devoted || the house of Somerset. 


knight, and spoken the words which have sealed her|| In the days of the gay Queen Bess, we may picture 
destiny for life. There childhood’s light step and merry | many a scene of revelry and carousal within that hall. 
lugh have gladdened the matron’s heart,and the youthful || Those were somewhat gross days, when, mstead’ of 
wn has staved the steps of his age-stricken sire. “the flow of reason and the feast of soul,” which now 

It was on these terraces that the clever, creative, ima- || usually grace the tables of aristocratic circles, it was 
rnative Glamorgan, albeit somewhat credulous and rash, || considered good breeding to hold silence during the im- 
vas wont to pace, as he mentally conned his various || portant and absorbing avoeation of feeding; and that 
“santlings,” quickening his step as the happy thought || avocation over, jollity and buffoonery, not always the 
ow new idea struck him, which was to originate, remodel, || most refined, sueceeded. And yet there was much of 
a improve some invention; then slackening it again, or || benevolence, and chivalry, and love of country, mingled 
coming to an abrupt pause, as a difficulty occurred to || with the rude coarseness of those times. 


him, as he struggled with some obstacle which he did|| Beyond this hall of state, or banqueting hall, as it 
not on the moment see how to surmount. ‘|}might be, there is another extensive court. Lt, also, is 





There the stately Somerset has walked by the side of || surrounded by ranges of apartments, and the moulder- 
his ill-starred royal guest, whilst they held frietidly com- || ing tracery and fret-work there is still beautiful. 
amion together, talking on religious or philosophic sub- || From a western door of the hall, a way leads to what 
jects, or holding counsel on the affairs of state. There |} was once the chapel, little of which now remains, — It 
the flag waved in the breeze from the summit of the |} would appear that in the days of the first Marquis of 
astle, and the Body Guards presented arms as the!| Worcester, the Romish and Protestant serviees were 
Monarch passed. There, too, Charles would walk alone, || alternately performed there. ‘That noble was a convert 
nowrning over the distracted state of his kingdom, and, |/to the Romish faith; his son, created by Charles, Earl 
fethaps, over his own errors, and that want of strength ||of Glamorgan, and who has been already inentioned, was 
and wisdom which had marked some passages in his ‘1a zealous Papist. 
freer, and had originated results so fatal. 1} In the inner court of which we have spoken, @ foun- 

More weak than wicked, and still more the victim of || tain continually played; the buildings around it were 
dthers* sius, than of either his own weakness or errors; || very strong, and were those which mainly accommodated 
*vays intending well,* but oftimes misjudging; and, ||the garrison when the castle was keeping its character 
til his latest hour, never seeing clearly; lenient to others || of a place of strength. 

severe upon himself, the unhappy Charles spent During the disastrous times of the civil wars, Mon- 

may an hour of self-reproach and penitence, and some |}mouth was the last county which surrendered to the 
4 these —so tradition says—were passed upon the ter-||parliament. ‘The Mouarch’s stanch and trusty friend, 


mees of Raglan. the castellain of Raglan, kept it in allegiance aud awe 
Quitting these pleasant promenades, we pass now to||by an army of eight hundred men, whom he appainted 
the other parts of the castle. and maintained at his own cost; this he did, besides 


The walls of the citadel were defended by bastions, || lending to his Sovereign muuiliceut sums when the rayal 
ad, of course, perforated by loop-holes. The grand |} purse ran low, and the call for money was urgent. - 
ftirance was a magnificent portal, with a massive When at length siege was laid im form to the castle, 
en 1 2 —____. || the Marquis saw himself compelled to drain his forees 

* Reo-nt histurical publications do not support thig opiujon, from their various hosts, in order to concentrate them 
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within the walls of his fortress. Thus the open coun- 
‘try became a prey to the besiegers. 

. Every part of the buildings of Raglan was in princely 
style. Down to the lowest offices, all were superb; 
and the appointments of the interior—of which no 
vestige remains—were, says tradition, corresponding 
in magnificence to the hall which contained them. We 
learn that cloth of gold and tapestry, paintings, and 
gems, adorned the walls; whilst the floors were over- | 
strewn with sweet herbs and fragrant flowers. We} 
are permitted to imagine that they were removed before | 
the dance commenced. 

But whilst towers, buttresses, halls, and ranges of 
fair apartments rose in magnificence above the earth, | 
beneath its surface were dungeons, which, in various 
days of that castle’s history, have, doubtless, witnessed 
tales of cruelty and woe. 

The dungeons of Raglan, like those of some otlier 
castles of cotemporaneous date, impress the beholder! 
with horror, as he contemplates them in all their dismal 
gloom, and as he sees how utterly hopeless of escape | 
would be the captive once immured; for, from those 
subterraneous caverns no cries for mercy could reach 
the air, no sentinel could.be gained, no passing gaoler | 
wrought to pity; from their deep, dark, impure recesses, 
not the utmost exertion of the most powerful voice | 
could reach the upper air. The victim was thrust 
down an inclined plane into the dungeon; at its base 
this declivity was so steep, that no man could, unaided, | 
make his ascent. There, then, he remained, breathing | 
the heavy vapoury air that hangs imprisoned in such a’ 
den, pouring out, perhaps, his cries to that Father of) 
mercies from whom no hole of earth can hide his crea- | 
ture; or, perhaps, if his spirit were unchastened from | 
above, in the ravings of his frantic despair, cursing the | 
so-called men who placed him there; or, stupified by) 
the excess of his grief, lost to reason and insane, wait-| 
ing, in the most hopeless form of idiocy, the death which | 
to one immured in tombs like these is seldom long 
delayed. 

The sufferings and sorrows of a Silvio Pellico, a 
Maroncelli, a Count Audrayne, and other names, but | 
to hear which draw thoughts of sympathetic pity, | 
must have been light compared with those of the doomed | 
captive of Raglan’s dungeons, if no touch of re:morse 
moved his inhuman gaoler to save him whilst vet it 
was time. 

Let us trust that, as awaiting death, he sent up his 
piteous plaint to Heaven from the depths, some drops 
of consolation might be infused into his soul, and that, 
whilst totally removed from converse with his brother | 
men, he might even then be favoured with communion | 
with the Father of Spirits. 

But not in the days of the loyal subject and servant | 
of Charles I., the gallant Henry, first Marquis of Wor- | 
cester, were similar horrors wroughlit. | 

The grounds around this baronial residence were laid | 
out in the style of the times. The gardens were such as | 
the taste of the day pointed out as constituting supreme 
beauty; and the richly fertile district beyond sump- 
tuously supplied the granaries and batteries with home 
produce. | 

At a*vety late period in Charles’s career, he paid al 
visit to Raglan. There he learned sundry heavy tidings, 
and bore them with that noble grace which goes far to 
palliate his faults and errors, His eyes were not then 
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open to the true position of a King of England wig 
respect to his people, or to his own position ig parti. 
cular. His ideas of royal rights were exaggerated tg 
the end of his career; but he had learned many 

and wh: daily learning more. This was afier the battle 
of Naseby. The King felt himself secure, at least at 
Raglan, under the roof of the true-hearted Worcester 
To his son, also, whom he had created Ear] of Gis. 
morgan, Charles was much attached ; and the y 

issue ot the real or supposed compact between him and 
the Earl, with regard to his Irish commission, or his 
Irish expedition, by no means disturbed the friendship, 

The Marquis, on the occasion of this visit, received 
his royal guest with perhaps more than the state and 
form which he might have employed had Charles bees 
in the asual circumstances of a King. In his adversity 
nothings should be wanting to prove the devotion and 
sympathy which animated his own spirit. He had ip. 
deed risked his life, his liberty, and his honours in his 
Sovereign’s cause, and already had spent in it a vast 
portion of his fortune. On this present meeting the 
King thanked his subject for a considerable pecuniary 
loan. Somerset replied with magnanimity characteristic 
of hinaself :— 

“Sice, I had your word for the money, but I never thought I 
should have been so soon repaid ; for now that I have your thanks, 
I have all I look for.” 

The weeks which followed were calm and placid, 
though saddened hy ill tidings. The King daily spent 
hours in devotional exercises ; some time was given to 
recreation, bowls, or chess, that favourite game of 
Charles; other hours the Monarch spent in converse 
with his hosts ; now religious—for Charles and the Mar 
quis would discuss points of doctrine on which they 
difflered—now philosophical, and now political. Then, 
agaiv, Glamorgan would earnestly advise with him te 
specting his sundry “ scantlings,’? would seek, almosi 
passionately, to convince his Majesty, if he were inere- 
dulous ; or would enjoy to the full his triumph, when the 
royal listener entered into his idea and thought it feasible, 
or at least hopeful, He would talk about the reple- 
nishment of empty coffers from the inventions with 
which his brain abounded, and about the parliamentary 
patents and acts which were to secure to him and tobis 
heirs (devoting a certain portion to the Crown) the 
fruits of his own “scantlings” for a given period of 
time. 

It is in one case certain, and it is highly probable m 
others, that the origina] idea of discoveries, of which we 
are now reaping the full benefit, arose in this rude, 
rough state, in the fertile brain of Glamorgan. 

One ofthem which heat this time discussed withCharles, 
and from which he himself looked for great results, 
was a “stupendous waterwork,’’ which unquestionably 
embodied, just two centuries ago, the first notion of the 
steam-engine. On this he built much, and not too much, 
as posterity has proved; though it was not given to, 
him to digest and perfect, his rough idea, or to realise 
its fruits. He not only talked with the King on thee 
subjects, but he wrought various experiments to exe® 
plify and prove them, in the royal presence. He had # 
notion of a moveable fortification, which was to have ef- 
fected wonders in war, scarce inferior to those . 
by Captain Warner ; then, again, he had a p 
for a pistol or carabine, which, though it was nob™® 
execute the wholesale devastations of the steam@@, 
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ges yet, by repeated discharges, to work havoe in hostile |’ 
moks. He had a theory for an ever-going watch—an idea | 
gdeomed by the King, who cordially loved mechanics. | 
did not despise the useful. He could furnish | 

3 chandler with the key to the production of five | 
candles in one day by the agency of one pair) 


off hands alone. In short, his inventive genius was 
widely discussive, and it embraced a range of notions, 
from the niediam of holding imtercourse with the inha- 
hitants of the moon, (for in a lunar population he wasa 


iglierer,) down to contrivances for the amusement of 


the leisure hours of a lady and child. He was assur- 
ely a believer in the truth and power of his own dis- 
coveries, and was thankful to God for them and for his 

In his remarkable book, dedicated to the gay 
Charles II., in which he enumerates and magnifies his 
«gantlings,” he introduces that which he truly con- 


sidered as the most important of them, with these | 


sords :-— 
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“By Divine Providence and heavenly inspiration, this is my 


dupendous water-commanding engine, boundless for height and 
quantity.” 
The words, as applied to our completed steam-engine 
oftwo centuries later, hardly appear extravagant. 
Heand Bishop Wilkins had, atadate subsequent to that 


df the first Charles, much contrivance and many thoughts | 
respecting telegraphic communication, or a language | 


that might consist only of tones and musical notes, 
mithout the agency of words, and which might be carried 
m at a distance. 

During his stay at Raglan, Charles was accustomed 
tespend his Sabbaths apart from his hosts, and much 
alone, that he might the better give himself to devotion. 
He also, after he had retired to his chamber, and his 
uight-lamp was trimmed, curtailed his sleeping hours 
by those of private prayer and study of the Scriptures. 
After he had left the castle halls, and his hosts, and 
Herbert, who was lodged in the antechamber, had paid 
tis last visit, and the little page, who slept within his 
qartment, was deep in slumber, he would remain upon 
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tus knees sometimes till much of the meht was speut. | 
like Alfred the Great. time was marked to him (at | 


rast it might) by indications in his night-light; though, 


more blessed than Alfred, his watch also was always 


near at hand. 
| The time came for him to leave Raglan : his accumn- 


ated personal woes and the ruin of the loyal Marquis | 


quekly followed. 

Already the greater number of the counties, towns, 
aad strongholds of England had surrendered to the Par- 
lamentary forces, or been conquered by them, when in 
the summer of 1646, Henry, Marquis of Worcester, 
found his castle invested by a corps of the Parliament 
my under the command of a leader whom Charles 
iad formerly tried and pardoned. Charles had been re- 
‘mmended to bring Sir Trevor Williams to the block ; 
tehad shown the mercy, and spared the life which Sir 
tevor craved. ; 
tn June 1646 Colonel Morgan was commanded by 

liament master to summon Raglan to surrender. 

teed scarcely be told that the summons was ineffec- 
tal. The gallant Castellian was not to be scared away 
by the first cry of the vulture that hovered about his 
wers; and the Parliament, understanding that they 
“da tough spirit to deal with, and advised of the 
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strength of the fortress, sent Fairfax two months later 
to sit down before it with his host. | 

Having swept over England with his destructive 
host, razed many a tower of strength, and insured. the 
transmission of his name to posterity, along with records) 
of ruin, Fairfax went to Raglan as his crowning works. 
The reduction of the “Tower of Gwent,” so Raglan: 
was otherwise called, and the taming of the gallant. 
Marquis, were deeds worthy to complete his trophies. 

Chepstow, another possession of the Somersets, havw- 
ing several times passed from hand to hand, now finally» 
It was held as 
the key of South Wales—Raglan must not still remain . 
in the King’s cause, a contradiction to Chepstow, an in- 
sult to other conquests. It is said that Fairfax had hisd 
misgivings as he planted himself before it ; but be that 
as it may, assuredly he did his work resolutely. 

Already it had been assailed by the cannon and the 
force of Colonel Morgan and Major General Langhorne; 
and after the taking of Oxford, Morgan had been rein- 
forced by a body of two thousand men. He had then 
sent inanewsummons to surrender, which was met by the 
brave but courteous and unprovoking answer, that the . 
Marquis would rather choose (if it so pleased God) to 
die nobly than to live with infamy. Then came Fair- 
fax himself and repented the summons. 

Now, the force before the castle was so great, and . 
the hope of suecessful defence so faint, (if indeed such 
hope could be supposed to exist at all,) that the Marquis, 
driven to extremities, began to consider on what terms 
he might deliver up his castle. He wrote to Fairfax, 
reminded him of his own personal friendship with his 
(Fairfax’s) noble grandfather, now long since dead ; be-» 
sought permission to communicate with the King, and 


concluded ; 


— 


“T have that high esteem of your worth, nobleness, and true 


judgment, that, knowing vou will offer nothing ignoble or unworthy 


for me to d », ”S the case stands with me, ! desire to know what 
7 " 
conditions I may have, and I will return you present answer. 


Fairfax replied in dry and haughty language, and in a 
tone which spoke his confidence that the castle was his, 
whether the Marquis might hold out for longer or for 
Such, indeed, was the truth; the Royal 
Raglan must succumb before the 
mighty force which besieged it. Terms were offered, 
but Fairfax would not guarantee that the soldiery should 
be restrained from plunder; he would hear nothing of 
communication with the King; he was imperative in his 
demands, and dictatorial in his conditions. The terms 
and tone of his letter were little pleasing to the Marquis. 
He had small faith in either the honour or the mercies 
of the Parliament, and he hesitated to trust. Agaim, some 
of the officers of his garrison were averse to surrender. 
He paused, therefore, before he could determine how to 
reply to the haughty Republican who lorded it over 
him at his own gates. His sovereign, his family, 
his friends, his honour, his own prospective, houseless, 
age, (for he had no other place left to which to retreat) his 
small remaining fortune, the bad faith of the Parliament, 
which had been displayed in several cases, all presented 
arguments to his gallant mind, and resisted against 


shorter tline. 


cause Was hopeless ; 


the hard necessity whieh pressed upon him; meantime, 


from day to day the work of destruction was continued. 
The walls were battered, one tower fell upon another, 
and the arrogant foe lay little injured, and almost at ease, 


fattening upon the rich produce of the surrounding , 
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lands, consuming the Marquis’s prospective revenues, 
and eating up his poor retainers’ and tenants’ live and 
farm stock. 

At length, in despair, the Peer wrote again to the 
General. But his letter was not final; he neither 
accepted nor rejected the terms proposed, but hinted at 
the objections of his officers, and spoke clearly of his 
distrust of Parliament, pointing to cases which had too 
well warranted his doubt, as that of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury and others, wherein terms had been broken. He 
concluded by asking roundly, whether, in case of his 
surrender, he should be left to the mercy of Parliament 
intimating that if so, he would still hold out. 

Fairfax replied, “ What 1 grant I will undertake to 
be made good.” 

A few more days passed in indecision. Then the 
Marquis proposed a cessation of hostilities, whilst he 
should send commissioners to the General to treat with 
him. Fairfax consented to cntertain Somerset’s com- 
missioners, and to grant a cessation of arms from ten in 
the morning till two in the afternoon, whilst they should 
come and go, and remain with him, though he haughtily 
intimated that he had “‘ offered his terms.” 

Somerset was nettled, and sent his propositions with- 
out his commissioners ; he resumed his dignity. Despair 
oftimes regains the loftiness which was lost in part, so 
long as hope remained. 

Fairfax at once refused the propositions, and repeated 
that he had offered his conditions, and he had no change 
to make in his terms, though if anything was obscure 
he would explain it. 

Three or four days more elapsed before the Marquis 
could resolve. ‘Then, as he looked upon his thinned 


garrison and battered ramparts, and considered his sove- || 


reign’s case beyond hope or help, lie yielded to his fate, 
and sent in his surrender. 
A bitter day was that, when in warlike file, with 
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martial music and flying colours (for so to the praise of 
Fairfax’s generosity or sympathy, he had consented ; 
should be) the armed and mounted garrison mend 
forth, vanquished and homeless, their cause ruined, and 
they, almost the last men who had stuck to it com. 
pelled to yield; whilst only a few vain words stood be. 
tween them and the vengeance of the insolent and ep. 
raged Parliament, and its still more insolent armies, 


By the side of the defeated Marquis rode his sixth 





‘| | Dr. Bayley 





son, Lord Charles Somerset (the only one of his chi. 
|| dren who was with him at the time,) with his friends 
| Dr. , Sir Philip and Lady Jones, and Commi 

|| Gwilt ; then there were the officers of the garrison, a 
|| nuinerous body still, and about 700 fighting men 
‘| The keys were given over to Fairfax, the colours 
jloweres, the arms yielded up, and the Marquis and his 
train departed, under license to go to any place within 
ten miles of the garrison, which the General should de. 
‘termine. 

Very shortly after this scene, the Peer was taken 
under surveillance by the Parliament. Despoiled as he 
was, his was too brave and loyal a spirit to be at large, 
‘They placed him under the custody of the Usher of the 
Black Rod. His family motto seemed inscribed upon his 
brow, and in his conduct till the last—“I scorn to 
change or fear.” Ruined and powerless, he was to his 
latest breath a faithful and loving subject of his King. 

He suffered these great reverses with patience and 
even with cheerfulness, but he did not long survive 
them. He died a captive. 

_ The ruined towers of Raglan stand a perpetual mom- 
ment of the bitterness of civil war.* 


| 











| | * We need scarcely say that with the political tendencies of the 
|; sketch wedonot agree. The Parliamentary leaders were not immaca- 
| late, but they were unquestionably the men needed by the times; and 
|| they rearranged the structure of English liberty, when it was im 


‘‘ vaded by the oppressive use of kingly power. 


REVOLUTION IN EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 
THE STATE OF PARTIES—THE CONSTITUTION—THE 
ELECTIONS. 

Tuoven Paris be still by law in a state of siege, it 
presents no longer the appearance of a revolutionary 
city. It is very lively and gay: the theatres are all 
open; and though the splendid weather induces resi- 
dence in the country, and keeps foreigners at Boulogne, 
&e., trade and commerce have wonderfully revived. 
Many branches of business have felt the change most 
favourably, and, of course, labour has been more abun- 
dant for the suffering poor. But we have been far from 
morally quict. On the termination of the June insur- 
rection, it was very generally expected by the thorough- 
going Royalists that a king would have been proclaimed. 
Dire was their disappointment at the republicanism of 
Cavaignac. 

The consequences were at once seen. The monar- 
chical journals, the Presse and Gazette de France, set to 


work. The former, now completely in the pay of Henry | 


V., to whom Girardin has now attached himself, did 
the knocking-down work, while the Gazette de France 
openly preached monarchy as the millennium, and by 


Comparing its wondrous blessings with the revolution, | 


| clearly incited to insurrection. To put down the Pere 
Duchéne, the Vrai Republique, and other democratic 
papers, and to spare the Carlist ones, was unjust. Ge 
vaignac has, of course, been much attacked for this 
The liberty of the press is a sacred thing. But are 
volution wnconsummated by a permanent government, 
and waiting for a constitution, places a country in @ 
anomalous position. To save from renewed civil wat, 
it was necessary to resort to exceptional measures. 
The parties in the house have undergone considerable 
modification since June. The extreme Republicans hart. 
become the opposition, while the moderates have hes. 
supported in their measures by Thiers, Barrot, and all tbe 
monarchical men. ‘This has produced an erroneous Deut. 
that the Government are monarchical in their tendencies. 
No such thing. Cavaignac, son of the old Conventie 
educated by a Republican mother, and brother to @t_ 


celebrated Godfrey, is firm in his extreme liberal hd 


ciples. He and Marrast have leaned on the monarchie®, 
factions for defence only from necessity, and to gua" 
themselves from the violent, visionary, and though’ 
schemes and plots of the Red Republicans. Whenever 
a mouarchical move has taken place, Cayaignat | 

fir, and he has said openly that he would TAU 
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Carlist or Orleanist insurrection just as soon as a 


ry 
man’s movement. Against a monarchical move, 


the present Government can count on the support of the 
and the workmen, who, at a signal from their 
would cover Paris with barricades. Cavaignac 
resort to these before any monarchical faction 
giould get the upper hand. 
The Carlists, however, have not been idle. The party 
of political old women, courtiers, and all the 
rs-on about princes, are wretchedly incapable. 
want to see once more the pomp, and circumstance, 
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and etiquette of a royal residence, a civil list of 32 mil- 
ons, red heels, bag wigs, and all the paraphernalia of 
monarchy divine. A concordat with the Pope, educa-| 
tion by Jesuits, or none at all, return to primogeniture, | 
ind other antiquated schemes, form also their hope. | 
Thepeople are to them asto all puremonarchists, nothing: | 
they are canaille, who have not even a right to exist- 
ene. Still they are useful beings, or both, and it is’ 
by the instrumentality of the people that this middle- 
age faction hope to return to power. In the provinces, | 
promise the peasantry exemption from taxation, the | 
ent of the debt out of the private purse of the 
ince, the facile acquisition of property, and the French 
t swallows all this and cries Vice Henry V. In 
the towns they promise plenty of work, high wages, 
liberty, equality, universal suffrage, with monarchy, Xe. 
Bat the workmen have not such capacious gullets as 
the peasants ; and, recollecting the bigotry, falsehood, 
ad despotism of the whole Bourbon race, fling back the | 
meitement with disdain. Water-carriers, hackney- | 
eachmen, porters, and such workmen, are very igno- 
rant, and hence very Carlist; but the real ourriers are 
Republicans all, or Socialists. 
The Orleanists work wholly in the dark; they have | 
wo party out of the class of public men; they went 
away unesteemed, unloved, uucared for, unregretted. | 
There is no Orleans loyalty in France. What little of this | 
remnant of barbaric and middle-age superstitious venera- | 
tion of kings does remain is given to the Bourbons. 
The Bonapartist party is numerous, active, and | 
powerful. The restoration of the Empire of the Napo- | 
kon dynasty is to them a glorious dream, which they | 
ww hope to realise. The enthusiasm, ardour, and | 
saguineness of this faction are inconceivable. France is, | 
dove all, a nation of soldiers. ‘The thirst for war is 
wlonger so great as it was; but it is still powerful. 
Atall events, the glories and splendour of the Imperial | 
curt are sighed for. The mass of families who would 
thus take a lead is very great; all the Dukes, Barons, 
Princes, &c. of the empire would start into being. They 
for the day; and not a moment is lost in inciting | 
ite people to Imperial enthusiasm. The coalition of | 
with the Bonapartists is not all a dream. ‘This 
tle but dishonest politician, the historian of Louis’s 
ele, has alway had a tendency that way. If Louis 
n be elected President of the Republic, it will 

the death of that form of government. 
¢ constitution, which is still under consideration, 
vil, it is expected, provide against this contingency. 
nent is very democratic. Universal suffrage, 
dices open to all, election in nearly the whole hier- 
miy of the State, leave little to be desired. When 
ed, France will not have one of the worst govern- 
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There are in France nine millions of electors. Of 
these it is probable about three or four millions are at 
present Republicans; but of these some are moderate, 
some extreme, some Socialist, Here we have them al- 
ready divided into three parties. The remaining electors 
are Monarchists, who don't care for any family in parti- 
cular—Carlists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists. ‘The re- 
sult of an election by universal suffrage would be sin- 


gular. Nobody would attain anything like a majority. 
It is probable the votes would be 
Red Republican candidate... .....,_ 2,000,000 
Moderate do. coeeee 1,000,000 
Thiers’ nominee...............<. . 1,000,000 
Carlist... _ 2,000,000 
Bonaparte....... 3,000,000 


None would havea majority, and yet Bonaparte would 
be elected. 

For this reason, I conceive, the Assembly will de- 
cide that the President must be elected by the clear 
half of those who vote, and that if no candidate unites 
5,000,000 votes, the five highest must come to the 
Chamber, and there have their fate decided. In the 
National Assembly, under present auspices, Cavaignac 
would be elected, with Marrast as vice. If so, adieu 
to all monarchical hopes. 

The clubs, though now open, have become compara- 
tively uninteresting. They are numerous, however, and 
powerful, but not nearly so much so as the secret societies 
which the Government has in vain sought to touch. The 
organization of the working classes and the middle class 
democrats is most formidable. This will be seen by 
the votes given at the recent elections. 

Trade and commerce have much revived, not only in 
Paris, but at Lyons, Rouen, and elsewhere. The har- 
vest is fine, the vintage magnificent. Everything is 
abundant and cheap, and this inakes the prospect of the 
winter much more tolerable than was expected. 

The diseussion in the National Assembly,which ended 


% 


in the escape of Louis Blane and Causidiere into Eng- 


‘lland, is the least happy of all the debates which have oe- 


curred since the Revolution. That Louts Blane was an 
extreme Socialist and Republican all men know, aud 
that he and his friends wished the triumph of these dee- 
trines was equally clear. But Louis Blane was harmless 
in the Chamber. Like all the Socialists, he fell there 
still-born. Proudhon, Pierre Leroux, Considerant, Blane, 
all the wise men who were to make the workman’s para- 
dise, have in the Chamber singularly failed. Their 
schemes are so impracticable, absurd, and weak, that 
they only want daylight to be wholly annihilated. None 
of their plaus will bear discussion, reason, or argument; 
and Louis Blane, like the rest, was best at the Palais- 
Bourbon. Besides, the debate originated in the report 
drawn up by a committee of revengeful Royalists. Their 
attack was mean, petty, and despicable. Cavaignae, 
Marrast, and the rest, have sacrificed generous feeling to 
middle-class popularity; and where is the gratitude of 
the middle-classes? The elections will show this, 


devoted to eclectioneering. The vacancies to be 

plied were three, caused by the death of General Duyi- 
vier, the selection of another place by Thiers, and the 
resignation of Louis Napoleon. ‘To fill these vacancies 
some 20 or 50 serious eandidates presented themselves, 
while hosts of others got the votes of their indiyvidoal, 








watsin the world. The only difficult and knotty point 
ite election of President. 


friends avd acquaintance, and of the clubs they werg, 


The whole month of September has been in Paris | 
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great men in. The Carlist party brought forward three 
candidates—Girardin, the ex-friend of Louis Philippe, a 
man of tainted character, who has notoriously been in 
the pay of Russia, Christina of Spain, Louis Philippe, 
and Henry V.; Genoude, an adventurer and priest, who 
has been writing up Carlism for 18 years; Boissy, the 
enlivener of the et house of peers, recently married to 
the Guiccioli of lord Byron. The Orleanists brought 
forward Fould, Bugeaud, and Delessert, the Government 
Adam, Roger, and Gervais, one new Republican and two 


At 


old ones, while others supported Louis Napoleon. 
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first the Democrats were disunited, but in the end they | 


coalesced upon Raspail, the eminent chemist, now a ] 
sonerin Vincennes, Cabet the Communist, and Thoré, the 
Republican artist. Of these three candidates the last 
was the least creditable; Raspail is an able and earnest 
well-meaning man; Cabet is a harmless old dreamer: 
but Thoré is a man wholly undeserving of the confi- 
dence of the people. Althon-Shee and Schelcher, pro- 
posed by the Refvrme, would have been far preferable, 
but they were not generally approved of, 

Previous to the election, various were the surmises, 
Fach party was sure of its own candidate triumphing, but 


the general expectation seemed to be that the moderates | 
The men, whom my | 


would be elected. I thought not. 


- Ft 
is | 


observations of public opinion designed to me, were | 


Napoleon, Raspail, and Cabet. But for Napoleon | 


should have expected Thoré to be also returned. 


votes, but they knew little of Paris who said so.* 
On Saturday the 16th the excitement in Paris was 


intense. Clubs met, meetings were held, crowds col- 


| ob- | 
serve that others talked of their not getting 20,000 | 


lected in the streets, troops were under arms, and | 


The electors rushed up to 


everything looked gloomy. 
Up to midnight this con- 


register and get their cards. 
tinued, but the whole night there was a ferment. 
It took place 


Sunday came, and the poll commenced. 
M Luly of 


very quietly. The electors came up badly. 
the’ middle-classes were in the country; inany of the 
workmen refused to vote; thousands had neglected to 
Still a creat many did go up. 
Stil 


their cards. 
course, the result was all the while a secret. 


get 
| whis- 
are orpeyyt aif and it x : rumoured hat de NersIe and 
pers crept out, and if was rumoured that qemocracy an 
i . 
Bonapartism were triumphing. 


The booths were watched, d 


> 1 
day and night, by agenis 


of all parties. 

On Tuesday evening the result began to creep out. 
Tt was kuown that the Cavaignae and Marrast candt- 
dates were utterly defeated. ‘The middle classes, saved 
by Cavaiguac from anarchy, abandoned the Government, 
; The blind- 
At the first 


to vote for Conservatives and Monarchists. 
ness of the middle-classes is inexplicable. 
election, except as members of the Government, the ex- 
treme men were nowhere; at the second, they returned 
ene or two; at the third, they are masters of the clec- 
tion. This arises from the fact, that the Moderate Re 
publicans, finding the middle-class electors voting for 
Monarchists, to prevent their return, voted for the Reds. 
For my own part, had T been a Frenchman, I should, at 
this election, have voted for Raspail, Cabet, and Thoré, 
though my sympathies would have been with Gervais, 
Roger, and Adam. But L should have known that I was 
wasting Iny votes on them, and aiding the Movarchists, 
than whom I prefer any one. 

“ * The above was all written before the polling had finally closed, 


and before any result had crept out. 


Of 


j 
| 





ioe Marrast, and their friends are prepared to unite with the 





The final declaration of the poll was— 













































ape, 110,753 
Fould, ids 43s 73,89] 
Raspail, eh lt ts el 66,963 


“Ovlemism may here be seen in its weakness, R 
is the pure Louis Philippe candidate. But the Carlists, 
represented by Gerardin, Genoude, and- Boisey cut 
poor figure. Conservatism, in Fould, Delessert oa 
others, is strong; while Roger, Adam, and Cieryais show 
that moderate and sincere Republicanism has popularity 

The power of Bonapartism and Red Republicanism va 
the masses is remarkable 

if the Parisians do not wish the whole representatiog 
to fall into the hands of the Reds, they must frankly rive 
up voting for Conservatives and Monarchists, Ajj must 
'be Republicans, to beat the extreme Democrats, These 
will always gain the day, as long as there be Consepyg. 
tive, Monarchical, and Moderate Republican candidates 
opp sed to them. 

The result of. these elections time alone can show, 
Napoleon may prove a nine days’ wonder, and then sink 
into oblivion; or he may prove a dangerous personage 
and overthrow the Republic for an Empire. This is not 
impossible. ‘The elections have shown the force of the 
name of the Emperor on the masses. 

‘The Mountain are in raptures at the answer Paris 
has given to their appeal, and they are not without 
of its influencing Cavaignac in their direction. In the 





Ital 


of the 





Paris correspondence of the orth British Daily Mail,s a grea 
state of things is described which is full of meaning and if any, 
not at all unlikely: — ment 0 
“Cavaignac, Marrast, and Senard, three united men—al] Re his nar 
publicans, as extreme as can be, without being Socialists—agreed are en; 
last week to send 25 democratic deputies into the provinces ous longed 
| special mission. to find ¢ the di : P the . ge 
pecial mission, to tind out the disposition of the departments ree : 
re ec ton president Th Xe nis ; were furthe trians, 
ive toa president. These 25 comm were further to explais 


the ext 
limits o 


the Republic, its advantages, its hopes, and prospects ; but ther 
were chiefly to report whether it were best to elect a presidestis 


| the Chain! ‘r, or in the country by universal suffrage. The om It is 
| bination talked of in both instanees was Cavaignac president, and utimat 
| Marrast vice-president, with Senard one of the ministers. Wolowski, P: 
| by some means, got hold of the fact—informed Thiers—end my ee 
ne means, Vor Oi Or wvilé litt Iniorint hier “a 

sent mo 


| Saturday Senard was, as you know, questioned on the subject. 
| Senard hummed and hawed, and gave little explanation, bat ended 
Ali the ministry nodded assent. Cavaig 


vith ei 
great a 


by hinting resignation. 








and bec 
head of 
No o 
wnore t 
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teence 
eo, has 
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given t 
Wivers 
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| me rushi é to the tribune to resign Marrast plunged afier hua, Nothin, 
‘i ol ucceeded in getting lim to pause. Lhe whole executive asd and alse 
|ministry went out, and, after a long debate, came back with the 

|order of the day, which you are already in possession of. Th Italy, h 
| Cavaignae covernment was thus saved from annihilation. Earope, 
| 


“The Tijers party have now come to an understanding. Thy 
Napoleon to the ( ham ber, and 
Thiers will, of comme, 
lhe his prime minist You will observe that the 
‘ufionnel has never joined in the outery against him, Tht 


In the meantime, Cavam 


} will support the adinission of Louis 
PP t° . ' . } 
then put him forward for the presidency. 


' tie 
r it he be elected. 


C Aas fj 






Thiers party are confident of success. 






democrats the instant they give ®p the resort to force and Socialaat 
[It is understood that if the election of president be by the Cham 
ber, it will be Cavaignac president, with Marrast for vice. 
will then dissolve the Assembly, and try a general election. 

“ The struggle will then be between Republicans of all shades 
the Monarchical factions, Carlists, Bonapartists, and Orlesnists.” 
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ITALY. 
One of the great questions of the day is undoubt- 
edly the Italian question. The peace of the 
may ultimately be disturbed by the events! 
have taken place, within the last few months, at 
southern foot of the Alps. We will not os 
to prophecy. It would be presumptuous @ dow 
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of unexpected solutions; but there is no 
denying that the revolt in Lombardy, and the various 
conflicting movements that have occurred in the other 
‘an states, are full of meaning, and may be pro 
jife of results to the whole of Europe. 

The accession of Pope Pius IX. was undoubtedly 
ge of the main turning-points in the fortunes of 
Italy. It was he that revived, collected, and directed, 
jg something like a common channel, ali the scattered 
aspirations after liberty, and all the antipathies to 

sssion which had long existed throughout the 
length and breadth of the peninsula. What wer 


his motives let us not pause to scrutinise. They 


appear to me to have been good - and it is certain | 


that whatever may be the opinion of some extreme 


fctions in Rome itself, the Italians generally regard | 
him as their leading mind, the fountain of their best | 
His name sanctifies their banners, and | 


enthusiasm. 
wherever it occurs symbolizes Italian unity as op- 
to imperial despotism, direct or indirect. The 
refrain of the song still inost popular, at least in the 
porthern and central states, is :— 
“Viva I'Italia, 
Viva Pio Nono, 
ti abasso il trono, 
De Pimperator.” 
. Italy and Pius the Ninth exalted, and the throne 
of the emperor abased—such are the leading ideas ot 
agreat majority of the people ; though what part, 
ifany, the Pontiff is to play in the future arrange- 
ment of their polity does not seemelear. They take 
hisname to sanction the enterprise in which they 
ae engaged, and which they have for many a year 
longed to begin, namely, the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians, but, perhaps, have no very definite idea of 
the extent of their obligations to him, or of the just 
limits of their gratitude. 
It is a certain fact, however, that should Italy be 


ultimately emancipated, it will be by the fall of this) 


very Papacy, which gave the first start to the pre 
entmovement, The Eternal stranger cannot exist 
vith either nationality or freedom. 


Nothing, if not universal ; he cannot be head of Italy 
and also head of the Papistical world. 


Europe, and be only Italian ; he then falls as pope, 
and becomes a mere temporal prince. 
head of his church he is a foreig-ner, 
No one who has travelled in Italy can honestly 
ore the profound feeling of discontent that there 


tisted—_long before the accession of the present! 


Pope—against the foreigner by whose armies and in- 
feence thle people were kept quiet. All the world, 
0, has heard of the Austrian prisons and police; 
bat it is only necessary to observe the immense ef- 
feet produced by the slight encouragement originally 
ven to the movement by Pius IX., the hearty and 
wiversal response to his measures, the immense sym- 
Mthy they excited, to convince one’s self that there 
Sst have been a wide-spread though latent feeling 
discontent; and a disposition to rise, if the slight- 
Sehauce of success appeared. 
The following exposition of the grievances of the 
se especially, as stated by themselves, deserves 
"%h attention ; not because it is of absolute autho- 


A Pope is as) 
geat a stranger in Italy as a German Emperor. | 


As head of! 
Italy, he must separate himself from the rest of! 


Kemaining | 
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|rity on the matters of fact enumerated, but because 
‘it gives a summary of their view of their own posi- 
tion previous to the late movement. An Austrian 
‘might make a different statement, and perhaps be 
‘equally sincere; but I am disposed to think that 
there must have been something intolerably offensive 
in the German domination, or it never would have 
been thrown off so spontaneously, so enthusiastically, 
So unanimously, as it was last March. : 
|| ‘* The Austrian Government, ‘says the document 
from which I quote, ** levied immoderateé taxes on 
our property and persons, and on all articles of ne- 
It extorted from us the means by which 
alone it was saved from bankruptcy, to the brink of 
which its bad and dishonestl y-administered financial 
system had brought it. It foreed on us shoals of 
foreigners, armed functionaries and secret spies, eat- 
ing our bread, administering our affairs, judging our 
rights, without knowing either our language or our 
[t imposed on us foreign laws, inextricable 
from their multiplicity, and an intricate interminable 
system of procedure in criminal cases, in which 
there was nothing either true or solemn except the 
prison and the pillory, the executioner and the gal- 
lows. It spread round us ensnaring acts of civil and 
ecclesiastical, military and judicial regulations, all 
converging to Vienna, which alone engrossed the 
monopoly of thought, of will, and of judgment. It 
| forbade the development of our commerce and our 
industry, to favour the interests of other provinces 
and of Government manufactures—the speculations 
of Viennese oligarchs. It submitted our municipal 
institutions, the boast of our country and the proof 
|of national good sense, to a petty, harassing con- 
trol, conceived for fiseal purposes, and tending only 
to fetter us. It enslaved religion, and used her as 
the instrument of its ignoble fears. It deprived even 
public benevolence of its free course, making it sub- 
ject to administrative interference, and turning it 
into an engine of Government. It was after endless 
| difficulties, and only after having recourse to the 
lowest precautions, that private individuals were per- 
| mitted to help the publie wants, and preserve from 
‘jcontagion and corruption the poor, abandoned to 
themselves in the streets, in their hovels, o¢ in prison. 
[t seized the property of minors, by foreing guardi- 
'|ans to invest it in public securities, which were to be 
dealt with arbitrarily and mysteriously by secret 
agents of the Government. It subjected the liberal 
arts to the most vexatious restraints. It persecuted 
native knowledge. It raised the most ridiculous ob- 
jections, and the most odious difficulties, against 
printing or importing foreign printed books. It per- 
| secuted and entrapped our nfost distinguished men, 
and raised to honours slavish understandings. It 
_systematised the sale of conscience, and organised 
an army of spies, It encouraged seeret informations, 
and made suspicion the rule of its proceedings. It 
gave the police full powers over liberty, life, and pro- 
perty, and threw the patriot into the same prison 
with the forger and the assassin.”’ 

The public is well aequainted with the immediate 
causes of anger that existed when the extraord 
news of the French Revolution of February came 
bursting over the Alps, and fired every Italian 
bosom with hope and joy. For many months, a 
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690 REVOLUTION IN 
series of petty oppressions had been indulged in at 
Milan, which sometimes turned into massacre and 

bloodshed. The seldiery were often let loose spon! 
the people, seemingly for the purpose of driving them | 
to desperation, ancl producing an outbreak, w hich! 
Metternich deemed litmsclt perfectly able to quell, | 
Tho puppet-emperor wrote a letter to the Viecrey | 
of Lombardy, approving of everything that had taken 

place, Even aiter the French Revolution, no warn- 

ing seems to have been taken —the same insolent 

oppression was practised as before. Then eame the 

events of Vienna, unexpected, sudden, followed by 
convulsions over the whole empire, and apparently 
presaging a total disruption, Yet still the Austrian 
oficials in Lombardy seemed to feel no particular 
alarm, Some few holding responsible situations may 
have been a little disturbed; but the veneral feeling 
among the depositari: sof power seemed to be one of 
contempt for the Italians, and of confidence that no- 
thing would be more easy than to put them down. 
The intercepted letters of the son of the Viceroy of 
Lombardy to his brother admirably represent the 
atmosphere in which he moved, ‘They are full ot 
expressions of disdain directed against the movement 
that was beginning to take place ; there is no hint 
of the probability of any great danger; there ap- 
pears a total misconception of the state of Vienna ; 
and, above all, there breathes an ardent desire that 
a coilision of some sort should take place, that quiet 
might be restored through the agency of military 
massacre, All possible reports are collected in which 
riots are represented to have taken place and been 
repressed by the musketry of the troops. ‘* L should 
wish very nuch to com the people of Milan. % 
The troops at Venice have fired, and killed five inen 
—no great harm. All the prisoners are to 
to beshot. Marshal iawis to be proclaimed. These 
are the only tieans, 
learned by this the music of twelve-pouuders. 
is the tone In which one of the tippant represen- 
tatives of Austrian feeling spoke on the eve of the 


‘The Milanese have 
Such 


insurrection of Milan, even whilst its first act was 
accomplishinc. 

When the news of what had taken place at Vienna 
reached Lombardy, it found all minds ready for an 
outbreak, ‘The first step taken, however, was by no 
means violent. On the 16th of Mareh, the people 
of Milan, acting by the right which had devolved 
upon them, in common with the other portions of the 
empire, by the success of the revolution, made these 
demands :— First, that all persons in prison for poli- 
tical offences should be liberated ; second, that a 
national guard should be established ; and, third, 
that a provisional government be entrusted with the 
management of affairs, These questions were dis- 
cussed at the ‘TTown-hall, where the corporation as- 
sembled, and where it was determined that a depu- 
tation should be sent tothe Vice-governor O'Donnell; | 
but as the people were proceeding unarmed to the) 
palace, the troops, expecting the thing to terminate 
in the usual way, wantonly fired. A sculile and a 
fight at once took place ; the soldiers were disarmed, || 
and several killed in the contlict; and O'Donnell, || 
being seized, was compelled or persuaded to sign an|_ 
order institating a National Guard, This order was | 
instantly circulated, and many persons presented || 


a 
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themselves at the Town-hall in order to be 
but Marshal Radetzky had resolved not to : 
with the arrangement, and issued secret iat 
the military, who suddenly surronnded the Tows. 
Ifalt, and seized as prisoners upwards of three 
dred citizens who had collected on the faith Of the 
vice-governor’s proclamation, in order to give ig 
their names as members of the National Guard, This 
was the signal ior the rising. There was Low a 
| pone a = a : the ee Spread op 
fevery and; the tocsin sounced trom thee . 
| and barricades were thrown up in all = anal 
lwas a misfortune that few of the Milanese POSseseed 
farms. Guns were very rare; there were s 
lany muskets ; only fowling-picces, and these by be 
}means plentiful, Signor Ambrogio Ribolois dist, 
buted his curious collection of ancient weaponsar 
the people. The whole thing was accomplished with 
| about three or four hundred towling-pieces, some 
‘dozen pair of pistols, and rusty swords. Se ignor 
'were the Milanese of even the manner of <n 
cartouche—sportsmen usvally charging from powder 
horns—that at first they neglected to bite off the 
| tops of the cartridges, and cursed the guns becang 
no discharge took place. 

|  dlowever, in spite of these disadvantages, the spi. 
rit of the people was equal to anything. On the 
18th, the firing was resumed on both sides with great 
fury. The Austrian cannon swept several streets; 
but the Milanese, ill armed as they were, gained the 
ladvantage on Many points, and fought with the 
_greatestcourage, The city was at one time threatened 
with a boinbardment; the French consul called to 
gether his colleagues, and invited them to sign @ pre 
test, which they did. During this time, the people 
vunder the guidance of some old ofticers, tought every 
where with great gallantry. On every point taken 
frouthetroops, barricades were raised——some formed 
‘ot rich furniture, of wardrobes, pianos, secretaires, 
‘and damask sofas; others of the tables, chairs, 
benches, and even the mattresses of the peor, all 
brought voluntarily by their owners, in order to com 
tribute towards the success of the great cause fur 





which all were fighting. In proportion as the ardour 
of the people rose, the courage ef the troops appeared 
/to weaken. 


Several posts were abandoned almost 


without a blow, Radetzky proposed an arinisticeel 


three days; the municipality, who had risen to the 


level of the oceasion, refused to listen to the prope 


sition, and demanded the delivery of some prisomett 


detained in the citadel. 


Meanwhile the people had 


taken possession of the Viceroy’s Palace and of ie 
Cathedral, on the top of which an immense Italia 
tri-color tlag was unfurled. 
‘| rector-General of the Police also fell into the handsd 


The offices of the De 


the insurgents, who pillaged them from top to botsemy 
in order to enjoy the taste of some small vengeam® 
jor the indeseribable oppression whieh had bee 
visited on them through the agency of that offes 


The family, however, of this much-abhorred tyes 


was respected, and conveyed to the Palazzo Berome* 
An attempt was made upon the hotel of the milit#*t 
commandant-general; but it was defended by cannes 
until the night of the 22d, when it was et 

after which the troops remained masters only of the 
gates of the city. On the morning of the 23d, ae 


* 
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‘gointo all the details. 


seconded by the inhabitants of the neicghbour- 
country, attacked the gates; but a formidable 
repulsed them. Nevertheless,the walls were 
galed by emissaries, who brought the intelligence 
Pavia and Brescia were in open insurrection, 
sod that the Archduke, the son of the Viceroy, had 
been taken prisoner. Ly means of little bailoons 
were sent away from the battlements, and 
shich fell into the fields, proclamations were spread, 
peiting the populace of the neighbourhood of Milan 
te take arms, and to come to the aid of the city. These 
Jamations—-would they had been completely at- 
tended to !'—advised the publie to destroy all the 
ou the roads to Verona, Mantua, and other 
ints, in order to prevent the arrival of reinforce- 
ments of artillery, and impede the retreat of the 
Austrians. pee 

At length the gates of Tosa and Como were taken 
bythe armed peasants; and a communication with 
the country having been thus opened by the people, 
Marshal Radetasky saw that it would be useless to 
eatinue the struggle, and retired in two columns 
towards Mantua. ‘Thus ended this ever-memorable 
sraggie, in which analmost unarmedcrowd defeated, 
after an engagement of a few days, a garrison of fif- 
wen thousand men, well provided with artillery and 
ammunition, and commanded by the General whose 
name has since been so much putted off in connection 
vith successes to which the imbecility of his adver- 
ary in great part contributed. 

It is impossible, iu this rapid survey of events, to 
Suthee it to say, that the 
vhole of Lombardy and Venetia was ere long aroused, 
and that insurrectionary movements took place, with 
more or less success, in every town. 
ofthe first to follow the example of Milan, and in a 


very few davs had expelled her garrison, aud formed | 


herself provisionally into a republic. 


Anewcharacter now appears on the scene: Charles | 
Albert, King of Piedmont, whose conduct during the 


whole of the Italian movement, has been consistent 
vith his preceding life. 
the Carbonari, and preached and encouraged sedi- 


tion with all the ardour of an heir-apparent; but his | 


werves failing him at a particular moment, be basely 
deserted those whom he seduced to rebel, and, in the 
vords of Lord Brougham, allowed them to be sacri- 
feed in order to preserve his own worthless life. In 
1623,he went on an opposite tack, and actually joined 
the campaign against the Spanish Constitution, and 
distinguished himself by his bigoted legitimist prin- 
tiples. Since that time, he succeeded to the throne, 
ad carried on the unpleasant form of absolute mon- 
wehy, until the Pope compelled him to grant acon. 
“tution; when suddenly, seeing there was plunder 
be got, he became what is called a liberal king. 
was not long in making uphis mind. As soon 
he heard of the events of Milan, he saw that there 
"a no time to be lost. He knew that all Italy 
Would declare in favour of Lombardy, aud that his 
Mincipal claim to gratitude was to the fact of his 
‘ming first into the field. So, without considering 
consequences of the step he was taking, he rushed 
the world as the deliverer of Italy. On the 
“ad of March, Radetzsky began his retreat; on the 
the Provisional Government of Milan were en- 
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abled to announce the approach of the Pie lmontese 
army as ** allies,” 

i do not intend to euter into a minute account of 

the various military movements that followed. The 
army of Charles Albert crossed the Tessino in seve- 
ral divisions, and advanced with great rapidity as far 
as Lodi, where the first symptoms of irresolution 

,appeared. Meanwhile Tuseany sent her contingent 

of troops, and then Rome, and the two Duchies of 

Parma and Modena, which had both thrown off the 
yoke, and at length Naples. Even to this day no 
intelligible explanation has been given why Ra- 
‘detzsky was allowed to retreat unmolested, and 
establish himself on the double line of the Mincio and 
the Adige, occupying Mantua, Leguan, and Verona 
in such a way that he could not ultimately be dis- 
lodged, Now it was that Europe began to fear that 
a very ditterent solution would take place from that 
which was at first anticipated. Had Charles Albert 
acted up to the emergency, had he not been a king, 
he would have kept up the original enthasiasm of 
the people -would have preserved to the war its re- 
velutiouary character, and have prevented by rapid 
marches the obvious manauvres of his opponent. 
| Up to this point, at any rate, there is nothing re- 
markably clever in the conduct of Radetzsky. He 
followed the course of conduct previously traced out 
for him by many other commanders. Driven from 
Milan, he fell back on Mantua, and the other for- 
tresses prepared for the very emergency that had 
occurred, To effect this, he had nothing to do but 
to march along a straight road, and defend himself 
from the attacks of the country people, which, ac- 
cordingly, were the taeties he adopted. 

Among his first measures was to declare Verona 
in a state of and he then proceeded to 
strengthen his position in various ways, waiting the 
arrival of troops from the Tyrol, Mc, He very soon 
succeeded in opening the country in his rear; and 

all the insurrectionary inovements in the prineipal 
parts of the province of Venetia were soon pat down, 
On the 8th of April took place the first serious ae- 
tion between the Piedmontese and Austrian troops, 
This was at Goito, situated on the left bank of the 
Mincio, and flanked by the post road leading to 
Mantua. ‘lhe river isthere crossed by a stone bridge 
of three arches. ‘The struggle, therefore, was fer 
the passage of the Mincio. ‘The Piedmontese troops, 
led by General Bava, briskly attacked the several 
points oceupied by the enemy, who had barricaded 
the roads, and fortified the houses, from whieh he 
maintained a continued fire ; but all these obstacles 
were overcome by the gallantry of the sharpsheoters 
of Novi, who, assisted by three pieees of artillery, 
were placed at the head of the ecolumu. The euemy 

_was dislodged, and forced to cross the river, blowing 
up the bridge, which had previously been mined im 
/his retreat; but a parapet remaining still anbrokem, 
the ritlemen rushed over, obtained possession of the 
| Austrian artillery, and thus secured the passage of 
‘the Mincio. 
| This was a very brilliant little affair, and, if well 
followed up, might have been the beginning of a 
series of victories that would have led to the utter 

\expulsion of the Austrians. But after this time « 

|great mystery hangs over the conduct of Charles 
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Albert; the war was conducted with feebleness and 
irresolution. Much time was lost in the taking of 
Peschiera, and suspicion that treason had crept into 
the Piedmontese camp began to be entertained, One | 
thing is certain, that Charles Albert, instead of throw- | 
ing himself heart and soul into the struggle, was un- 
willing to push vigorously on for a victory which, in 
his conccit, he imagined to be facile. What he wanted | 
was the promiseof the lron Crown, All his professions. 
of disinterestedness were inere empty words. He would || 
not rely on the gratitude of the Milanese; he doubted || 
their sincerity and his own worth. Perhaps he felt || 
that he had no real claim to the throne. All his 
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it, with the bone of liberal institutions, There is no 
doubt that only one reason personal to Charles 4), 
bert prevented this compromise taking plaee, Bach 
was his overweening estimate cf his own abilities as 


‘a general, that he imagined himself capable, when. 


ever he chose to arouse himself, of driving Rade 

out of Italy. He might, however, have been gop. 
vinced of the absurdity of this idea; but such was 
still the eonfidence of the people, and especially 
of the Provisional Government, and such their dig. 
trust of the good faith of Austria, that it was im, 
possible to come to any understanding, Venetia, 


|moreover, would not listen to any terms by whieh 















thoughts seemed to be absorbed by fear of arepublic. || she was to remain under any shape connected with 
He prolonged the war, therefore, sacrificing the lives || her hated oppressors; and yet, unfortanately for her, 
of his subjects and allies in useless petty contests, in | |she had not been able to effect any stand, except 
order to make bis utility felt, and to obtain the co- 1 under cover of the lagoons of her capital. The reg. 


veted crown, It is useless, therefore, to go into || 
detail about his miserable military manmuvres, by | 
which he contrived to break the spirit of his own) 
army and that of all the auxiliaries, through the) 
months of April, May, and June; at the end of | 
which we find him about exactly in the same relative | 
position with the Austrians, the only diflerence being, | 
that whilst his army was becoming demoralised and | 
disheartened every day, that of his opponent was 
increasing in strength and courage. [ shall not join || 
in the extravagant panegyrics with which a certain | 








class of writers are always ready to reward success of | 
any kind. | see nothing very remarkable in the ma- | 
ne@uvres or policy of Radetzsky. His marches, coun- | 
ter-marches, diversions, proclamations, &c., exhibit | 





son of this is to be sought in the indecision and 
half-measures which followed the appearance of the 
Piedmontese pretender upon the scene. The repub. 
lie had at first been proclaimed, and a hearty appeal 
was made to the feeling of liberty and nationality; 
but compromise destroys e1thusiasm, and the state 
of uncertainty which first obtained, and then the 
election of Charles Albert to the crown—or rather, 
to speak more correctly, his assumption of it—were 
fatal to the cause, 

The same circumstance partly explains the defee. 
tion of Naples and Rome, and the lukewarm support 
atiorded by Tuscany. As soon as it became a ques 
tion of prineely dominion, it was natural that a jea- 
lousy should be excited against a man who not only 


no evidence of any very sublime generalship, or di- || was endeavouring openly to annex large provinees 


plomatic talent. 
he waited in a position of traditional strength until | 
his army, by means of repeated reinforcements, be- | 
caine very numerous, and then he prepared to act. | 

Meantime, as I have said, the most wretched in- 
eapacity, if not the most consummate treachery, was | 
exhibited on the other side. ‘The popular enthusiasm | 
was suffered to evaporate, and it evaporated very 
rapidly when once it became evident that the result | 
of the struggle was likely to be simply the transfer- 
ence of Lombardy from an emperor toa king. ‘The 
reaction, too, was triumphant in Naples, where a 
sanguinary bourbon was guilty of excesses against 
the liberal party, unparalleled in history, except by. 
the imassacre of St. Bartholomew. Everything, 
therefore, began to look more gloomy; and the, 
Italian patriots understood that the contest must end 
in disappointment. 

Tewards the end of June we find the army of. 
Charles Albert, whose head-quarters were at Pes- | 
ehiera, distributed along a line of nearly thirty miles 
in length, of which the right extended to Mantua, | 
and the left to Rivoli, ‘This position was eecupied | 
for a long time, and is now generally admitted to | 
have been a very hazardous one; but Charles Albert | 
is no general, nor had he any respeetable military | 
officers with him, at least anv to whose counsels he | 
attended. It was uncer those circumstances that 
Austria made the overtures for an arrangement 
which have been so often alluded to, and which might 
have led to the annexation of Lombardy to the 
crown of Piedmont, whilst Venice remained a por- 





- tion of the empire, or, at any rate, a dependency of | 





He was weak at the outset, and ||to his kingdom, but who allowed his flatterers te 


designate him as King of Italy. 
‘Towards the beginning of July there was a great 


| deal of blustering talk in Charles Albert's camp adont 


| various manwuvres that were to be effected. ‘Some 
times the Adige was to be forced; sometimes a grand 
_détour was to be made by way of Ferrara; but nothing 
‘was really carried out but the blockade of Mantua. 
This last operation was considered by all military mea 
‘as very inopportune. ‘The vicinity of the lake iss 
' pestilential in suinmer, that few persons unacea® 
‘tomed to the air escape a fever. Of the eight thee 
‘sand men which composed the garrison, a great pre 
| portion were constantly in the hospital, even although 
‘they were relieved from Vicnna every fortnight In 
like manner the borders of the lake and the rie 
‘grounds are exposed to pestilential vapours, to whieb 


‘imany of the Piedmontese fell victims, 


Meanwhile Radetzsky was concentrating his forees 
at Verona, preparatory to the engagement whieh all 
foresaw must, sooner or later, come off. Charles 
Albert, however, did not understand that dange 
was to be apprehended in that quarter, but 
entirely occupied with the investment of Mantas 
lle was entirely deceived by some clever diversion 
the Austrians; and a litte victory gained by Ge 
neral Bava over three or four thousand of the eae? 
at Governolo, near the junction of the Mineio 
the Po, seems to have exalted his he pes, and to have 
invigorated the whole army. The value of this 
affair ecnsisted in its depriving the Austrians 
only passage they still commanded on the lowe 
Mineio, and, supposing the Piedmontese © 
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pave been well conducted along their own line, 


of agencral who, disregarding an immense 
ulation of forces on the left of his extende! 
yd weakened line, insanely concentrated all his 
on the siege of an impregnable place on his 
abt. The lines of Rivoli were not defended by 
shore threo thonsand troops, and those of Somma 
Compagna, extending froin Bussolongo on the Upper 
Adige to Vallegio on the Mincio, by not more than 
gre thousand. Charles Albert, with his main body 
of twenty-five thousand men, was between Villa 
Franca and Goito. All eyes were directed to the 
woth; report spoke of the Austrians being in force 
st Osliglia, on the Po, and in advance of Leguano; 
sod against those imaginary troops did our consum- 
mate Piedmontese prepare to act, whilst a storm was 
gathering over him from Montebaldo and Verona. 
 QOnthe 22d of July, matters began to look serious. 
News came to Albert’s head-quarters that the Aus- 
ifians had been quietly passing the Upper Adige, at 
the foot of the Montebaldo or great mountain which 
gerlooks Rivoli, and is gaard or giant of the river ; 
god had already descended on La Corona, driving 
before them the few Piedmontese that were stationed 
there. Theenemy amounted to eight thousand men, 
whilst there were not more than one thousand to 
pose them. On the next morning, Sunday, the 
Austrians pushed on from La Corona, and, after en- 
eautering a vigorous resistance, carried the plateau 
aod all the lines of Rivoli; the Piedmontese, in num. 
br as [ have said about three thousand, falling 
week in tolerable order, though obliged to abandon 
two pieces of artillery, at Sondra, a few miles in the 
rar, where the head-quarters of General Linnaz 
had been established. 

Inthe meantime, an Austrian force, twenty-five 
thousand strong, under the command of General 
Aspre, marched out of Verona, and by the several 
nads leading along the right bank of the Adige, and 
the Strada Reali, or high road, between Peschiera 
ad Verona, made a tremendous assault in front on 
Sona, Somina Campagna, Il Bosco, and on all the 
weights extending from Bussolongo to the Mincio 
The result was to have been foreseen. The Italians, 
eusisting of the regiment of Pignarol, of a part of 
iatof Savoy, of some Tusean regulars, Modenese 
wlanteers, and Milanese levies, in all not exceeding 
bre thousand, made a noble defence, and, it is said, 
Mt three thousand of the enemy hors de combat ; 
tat the force opposed to them was overwhelining, 
wd they retired, some to Pesehiera, some across the 
Hincio, §=What was at first only a retreat soon be- 
ame a rout, and tie division in a great measure 


tiepersios|, 


by Sunday night, the victorious Austrians covered 


whole line of the left bank of the Mineio, down. 


we hill called Monte Vento, two miles from Val- 
#1, and their videttes were even pushed to within 
ifa-mile of that place ; having thus regained the 
vhole of the territory from the foot of the Monte- 
aldo, between the Upper Adige and the Lugo di 
‘atda, and ail the heights between the Upper Adige 
@4the Mincio, from Bussolongo to Vallegio 

On Monday inorning, the Austrians attempted to 


™'the Mincio at Monzambaue, and to throw a. 


- 


| 
4 
| 
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'| bridge over it at Salionze, about three miles to the 
qoald have led to useful results. But what could be_ 


south of Peschiera. The passes were gallantly de- 
\fended by the Piedmontese, who had fallen back 
‘from Londra; but after some honrs, both places 
were forced, and the Austrians once more obtained 
free passage into the plains of Lombardy. 
| But where was Charles Albert? Where was the 
hero who by his prowess was to rescue Italy from 
centuries of oppression? What was he doing ? 
| What was he thinking about? Even to this hour 
no one can venture distinctly to answer all these ques- 
itions. The King of Piedmont remained at Marmie 
‘rola, gaping with twenty-four thousand mouths, as 
‘it has been expressed, at the motions of his vigorous 
lantagonist. 
| ‘The position of the Italian cause was thus in two 
‘or three days rendered extremely perilous. The 
greatest alarm spread over Lombardy. Already did 
Austrian cavalry begin to appear on the west bank 
‘of the Mincio. However, Charles Albert at length 
roused himself from his torpor, and began collecting 
his troops at Villa Franca, On lucsday he had got 
nearly thirty thousand men together, and on theeven- 
ing of that day an advance was made in good order, 
‘ugainst the jine of hills before mentioned, between 
—Vailegio and Bussolongo. The battle that took place 
the next day bears the name of Somma Campagna, 
where the centre of the Austrian force was estab- 
‘lished, whilst their right stretched to Custoza, and 
‘their left to Sona. The Piedmontese, early in the 
‘morning, advanced with great courage under a heavy 
| fie of artillery, and succeeded by their first charge 
in driving the enemy back from their posts. New 
reinforcements, however, coming up, turned the scale, 
and the Piedmontese were in their turn compelled to 
retire. By no means undaunted, however, they re- 
| ‘ormed at the foot of the heights, and, a second time 
advaucing, once more succeeded by their impetuosity 
in earrying everything before them. Still increasing 
| forees, however, were brought up to their encounter, 
‘and the battle hung for some time in suspense, The 
troops had now fought from five in the morning to 
‘five in the evening—twelve hours; and as usual in this 
army,whieh had nothing military but the indomitable 
| eourage of its soldiers, were left without refreshment, 
| 





| 
| 








| No care, moreover, had been taken to provide a re- 
serve; whilst, at this very moment, Ladetzsky arrived 
from Verona at the head of nearly twenty thousand 
men, and falling with these fresh troops on the flanks 
lof the exhausted Sardinians, whilst Aspre renewed 
his attack in front, succceded in yaining a complete 
victory. ‘This was the first piteled battle which 
Charles Albert ever fought, and | have no doubt he 
at once lost all desire to play such a game again, 
Vrom first to last he displayed the most total inca. 
pacity, and seems to have thought that the only duty 
of a general was to tell his soldiers to fight, and to 
look on, waiting to be saluted as victor, Certainly 
the troops under bis orders behaved well, The ea 
valry regiment of Novara three times broke the 
Austrian battalions formed in square; and the 
iregiment of Pignarol ebarged five times with the 
_ bayonet. 

ilowever, the Piedmontese were beaten, and com- 
|pelled to retreaton Villw FPianve, a pleee quite open 
| to the plain, and indefensibe. Atte first break of 
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day, a further retrograde movement was ordered, and 
Charles Albert crossed the Mincio to Goito, accom- 
panied by his dejected followers. A general retreat 
seeins now first to have been thought of. On every 
side the Sardinians were beaten back. Another en- 
gagement took place at Gvito, and in a few days the 
Sardinian army were falling back upon Cremona, 
abandoning the former line of the Mincio, which was 
roon occupied by the Austrians at all points. 

There have been two explanations suggested of 
Charles Albert’s conduct throughout this atfair—in- 
capacity and treachery. I[ am inclined tothink there 
was something of both. Wretched as a general he 
no doubt was; but even the greatest individual im- 
becility on his part is scarcely sufficient to explain 
his sudden and complete discomfiture. I believe 
myself that, with true royal sincerity, he had re- 
jected the overtures of Austria in public, and was 


carrying on private negotiations on his own account. 


Even if no direct treason was contemplated, the 
hopes these engendered, the threats of Marshal Ra- 
detzsky, the fears entertained of the ultra-liberal 
Sardinians, of the people of Lombardy, must have 
exerted a considerable influence in paralysing the 
little energy which Charles Albert possessed. 

At the beginning of July, this King was said to 
have had an army of eighty thousand men. The corps 
with which he marched from the Mincio to the Oglio 
scarcely amounted to twenty thousand. Of the re- 
maining sixty thousand, fifteen thousand were in 
the hospital before the battle of Somma Campagna; 
six thousand were lost in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, during the battle ; twenty thousand were dis- 
persed in various directions in half battalions ; five 
thousand Modenese and others had deliberately de- 
serted; and above ten thousand had dispersed and 
straggled out of Lombardy, either across the Po or 
the Tessino. 

The Piedmontese troops, had they been in a proper 
condition, and under the direction of one of those con- 


summate commanders with whom numbers searcely || 


form a necessary element of success, might still have 
done wonders. 
Twelfth would have perhaps retrieved their fortunes 
with them ; but Charles Albert! Why, all the poor 
creature thought of at that juncture was to get safely, 
as soon as possible, back to his own dominions, leav- 
ing Lombardy to its fate. Still, however, assuming 
the airs of a military man, he had the presumption 
to propose an armistice, each army to retain its posi- 
tion. 
would agree to an armistice if the Milanese forts were 
evacuated, and the principal fortresses of Piedmont, 
including Alessandria, placed in his hands. Even 
Charles Albert could not consent to this, and he 
published a p:oclamation, dated Bozzolo, 25th Juiy, 
taking great credit to himself for the circumstance. 
In this document the delusion is still kept up about 
the “sacred cause of Italian independence;” al- 
though the necessity is acknowledged of ‘* leaving 
Lombardy exposed to barbarian incursions.” [ am 
persuaded, however, that the Sardinian fox did not 
allow himself to be so easily rebutfed ; and that those 
disgraceful secret negotiations were immediately be- 
gun which ended in the capitulation of Milan, and 
the abandonment of its’ people, by that traitor 


Frederick the Great or Charles the | 


Marshal Radetzsky replied by saying that he || 
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monarch who had vowed he would never lay dow, 
his sword until he had achicved their liberties, 

From Bozzolo, a small place between the 
and the Po, Charles Albert retreated to Cremona, 
where he arrived on the 29th of July. The Aug 
trians kept close upon his heels, and hag 2008 
passed the Ogtio? That river was unusually low, jp 
consequence of the dry weather; though as 
the Mincio, it is not sorapid, and is fordable in sum. 
mer at several places, 

On the morning of the 30th, « strong body of the 
/enemy approached Cremona, and a smart fasillad 
| took place; but the main body was not waited for, 
‘and in the course of thenight the retreat, or rather 
‘flight, was resumed; and the next day the head. 
quarters were at Codogno, between Cremona ang 
| Lodi. The Piedmontese army was now suffering ge 
verely from privations of every kind. It scarcely ap. 
pears to have had any commissariat, Bulleting 
moreover, had been published at Milan, announgej 
the capture of fifty-seven pieces of artillery and sere 
thousand prisoners ; and, consequently, no prepara 
tions were made to receive a beaten army. Th 
line of march was deserted, the municipality had 
‘no depots of bread or wine; and, to complete the 
'whole disaster, the waggoners and drivers of the 
forage carts escaped with their horses. Even g 
Cremona, a large and wealthy city, nothing wast 
| be procured ; and, during their halt there, the troops 
_were once more without food, because no horses wer 
obtainable to take it to the camp :— 
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| “Never,” says an eye-witness, “was there such a combination 
‘of ignorance, indolence, and presumption. There are some me 
to whom, if you give millions, they will squander them in a sem; 
|| and who, having every element of success in their hands, are over- 
whelmed with ruin, because they are too improvideut to take th 
commonest precaution. I repeat itagaim and again, that the ay 
|| has not been beaten in any combat by the enemy, and that iter 
sent deplorable position is to be ascribed solely to the wantafs 
| sound military command, and the organization of a good comm 
|| sariat.” 
‘| In the meantime the negotiations were proceed 
‘ling between Marshal Radetzsky and King Charles 
Albert; but the latter was not content with ow 
string to his bow. Even whilst betraying his allies 
‘to Austria on the one hand, he was soliciting assie 
| tance from France onthe other. It is now an hit 
‘torical fact that this perfidious prince interrupted 
‘his negotiations with the enemy only to sign aa 
enforce with argument a supplication for the aid of 
sixty thousand men from over the Alps. ( 
At Codogno, Mr. Abercrombie, English Ministt 
at the Court of Turin, joined the army, and ahe 
having had an interview with the wretched King 
|General, passed on to the camp of Radetzsky...,Bs 
‘object was to effect an armistice, and, if possible, a 
'Milan; but it does not appear that he found # 
Austrians at all willing to assent to any arrapr 
ment, It was natural that, in the pride of, viele} 
with a demoralised, and retreating, and daily 
nishing army before them, they should be very@¥ 
acting. Marshal Radetzsky, moreover, 
ened the Milanese, when he was repulsed. bythe 
that he would return aud dictate terms witbip 
walls; and now that he was near the 
fulfilment of his threat, it was not to be supe 
that he would, on light grounds, agree. to a oeaeali? 
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Ydow, [i grhostilities. No doubt there was an arrangement 
estat between him and the fagitive King ; but still appear- 
> Oglip goees were kept up, although it soon became evident | 
‘eMona, @at the retirement beyond the Tessino had been 
he Aus ##erocably determined on. 
d. s00n Many excuses have been put forward to justify this. 
‘low, im tate abandonment of the Italian cause ; and | 
arge as aa an attempt has been made by the partisans of 
iD sam. piedmont to maintain that the Milanese deserved 
their fate, that they had not acted up to their pro- | 
¥ Of the prise, and had, in fact, reposed too confidently on | 
‘usillade their allies, whom they left to shift for themselves, | 
ited for, vithout even supplying them with proper provisions. 
t rather pat'we have seen that the supreme direction of all, 
e head. strangements had been delegated to Charles Albert 


na am BE. pethe Provisional Government, and that it was to, 
Ting se tis tarelessness and imprudence that the sufferings | 
cely ap. athe army were attributable. It is true that the 
ulleting @thusiasm of the people had in a great measure 


OUnCing @minished. This was not surprising. They rose 
nd seves fr & Republic, and they got a Monarchy. They. 
prepara tel for Liberty, and they got a King; and what a 
ys The King! One who began his hfe with the grossest | 
lity had dshonesty—one whohas trimmed his sails, and spread 
ete, the them to every wind—by turns a tyrant and a re-| 
3 of the frmer—who has alternately fought for liberty and 
Even at for despotism, but whose secret thought was always 
y Was to me paltry personal aggrandizement — who was. 
\e troops HE posed by fear and dragged by cupidity into this 
aes Wap last contest—who has hesitated, shuffled, prevari-| 
cated throughout its whole continuance, not to speak | 


yin bination osome mysterious and suspicious passages upon 
some me [i which time may throw its detective light. Surely) 


in 8 Fem; there is in all these circumstances a very sufficient’ 
ee explanation of the gradual decrease and ultimate 


¢ the aa extinction of that popular excitement, which at the 


hat ite pre witset made even Kepublicans and Democrats toss: 
want of uptheir caps, and ery Viva Carlo Alberto ! | 
od commis Meanwhile, the greatest fear prevailed at Milan, | 


vhere, however, there does not appear to have been 
procead: aly diminution of the anti-Austrian feeling. Pre-. 
Charles Parations were hastily made for a defence. The | 
with om HE wace comprised between the gate Tenagha and, 
his allies the gate Vercellina was confided to General 
ng as BE Antonini; the second section was entrusted to! 
w an hit Lieutenant-Colonel Francescini, who established his 
rerruptal Wad-quarters on the square of St. Alexander; and 
sign and the third section was placed under the command of 
he aid BE Lieitenant-Colonel Arduino, with his head-quarters 
2 “St. Simpliciano. A detachment of the battalion 
Minista @sappers, commanded by acaptain, with a tem-, 
and ales Prary hospital, was attached to each division. All 
ed King these preparations, however, which were made to) 
ky... ist Charles Albert in case he decided on making | 
ible, oF BE Stast stand against Radetzsky beneath the walls of. 
ound Milan, or the scene of the heroic exploits of a few. 
aren? BE Warmed citizens, were rendered of no avail by the 
f viel BE Wbsequent dastardly retreat of the arch-traitor. It. 
sily dit a significant eircumstance that, when the Lom- | 
verge BE ards dost oyed the bridge over the Adda, at Lodi, 
three Many principal persons in the Piedmontese army 
by them disap proved and opposed this step ! 
‘Tt was ostensibly in consequence of Marshal Ra- 
y's final refusal to grant an armistice on the 
ion of Mr. Abercrombie, that Charles Albert 


on abandoning the line of the Adda, and 
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falling back upon Milan itself. As soon as the re- 
sult of the conference became known, the order to 
march was given, and the road to Milan was secon 
covered by the long train of artillery, cavalry, in- 
|fantry, and luggage. The King and his sons ran 
away from Lodi at night, and, on arriving at Milan, 
put up in a small house outside the Porta Romana. 
It has beencalculated that by this time his troops had 
joined him to the number of between forty and fifty 
thousand ; and every one who knew the capabilities 
of the army expected a vigorous stand to be made at 
Milan. But no real desigu of making such a stand 
existed. Between Goita and the Porta Romana 
the fate of Lombardy had been decided otherwise 
than by arms. 

It is worth while reproducing the proclamation of 
Marshal Radetzsky to the inhabitants of Lombardy, 
dated V alle 710, 2Tth July :-— 


“T have arrived,” says he, “on the Lombard territory, at the 
head of my valiant and victorious army, to deliver vou from a tyr- 
rannical and revolutionary dominion. Yielding to perfidious insi- 
_| nuations, many amongst you have forgotten their duty to their le- 
gitimate sovereign. Return to your duty of subjects, under the 
protecting sceptre of the Emperor and King. I offer you my hand 
for the purpose of a sincere conciliation Lombards, listen to my 
benevolent advice! Receive with confidence my valiant troops ! 
They will guarantee the most complete security of person and pro- 
perty to all peaceable citizens ; but martial law shall be appled ia 
all its. severity to those who close their ears to my exhortations. 
You have your choice; I hold it my duty to fulfil my promise.” 


It is really sickening to trace the further progress 
of Charles Albert's retreat. After staying some time 
at Milan, and idly or rather hypoeritically boasting 
that he would hazard a battle under its walls, he 
again broke his word, and set off on 6th August, on 
his return to his own dominions. In all histery 
there is perhaps no instance of worse treachery than 
this. The city was not prepared for defence ; but 


||the moment Charles Albert promised to give battle 


before its walls, barricades were raised, the teesin 
was sounded, and an immense sacrifice of property 
was made by the burning of all the houses of the 
suburbs, near the Porta Romana; which was the 
origin, no doubt, of the report that attributed to the 
people of Milan a repetition of the desperate policy 
of Moseow. The King, however, seemed to have no 
other object than wantonly to compromise the, Mi- 
lanese; for, whilst he was allowing all this te be 
done before his eyes, and encouraging it too, he was 
negotiating his final convention with the triumphant 
Radetzsky, who, well knowing that he was to hayve.it 
all his own way, leisurely drew nigh. It was.not 
until the very day on which the royal traiter had 
agreed to slink away that the arrangement beeame 
known. As was nuutural, there was an explosion of 
resentment and terror among the Milanese, who as- 
semmbled tumultuously round the palace, where :the 
caitiff King had taken up his abode, and loudly ap- 

braiding him with his treachery, threatened to prevest 
his departure. All the accounts given of this ineident 
are contradictory; and probably the true statement 
has not yet been made. Certain it is that some, dis- 


| play of force was necessary to cnable Charles Albert 


to escape before daylight on the Gth, from his indig- 
nant dupes, and hurry back te hide his shame. and 
guilt within his own territories. 

The transition from Sardinian te Austrian rule 
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was rapidly effected. It being Sunday, all the shops 
were closed, and so many of the inhabitants had fled 
that the city presented a dismal and melancholy ap- 
pearance. The windows of the Corso were not, as 
usual, crowded, and the long array cf artillery, dra- 
goons, hussars, lancers, and infantry, defiled through 
it in solemn silence. At an early hour, the princi 

pal gates were occupied; but it was not until late 
in the afternoon that the whole Austrian army made 
their triumphant entry. Before nightfall, all military 
precautions were taken; and on the next dav the 
state of siege was declared, and Prince Scliwarzen- 
berg declared Governor of the city. Several persons, 
accused, perhaps falsely, of designing to rouse the 
people, have since been condemned to death, and shot. 

Two or three days afterwards, un armistice of 
forty duys was published between the Sardinians and 
Austrians. There is reason to believe that its terms 
at least had been agreed upon before the retreat be- 
gan. It restored the stutus quo ante bellum, and pro- 
vided, not only for the evacuation and surrender of 
Peschicra and Placentia, but of Venice also. The 
latter part of the arrangement it was not, however, 
easy completely to eflect; and the city of Venice still 
holds out, having declared itself a republic—that is, 
having returned to the position in which it was before 
it trusted to the illusory promises of Charles Albert, 
and consented to renew its own particular predilec- 
tions, in order to gain the national object of the ex- 
pulsion of the foreigners from the Italian soil. 

On every other point, things rapidly returned to 
their old state. Parma and Modena again adopted 
the Austrian system, and General Welden even made 
an incursion into the legations, and temporarily oe- 
¢upied Bologna, The inhabitants, however, rose 
aguinst him, constructed barricades, and expelled 
him. A subsequent arrangement prevented him 
from renewing his attempts on the Roman States, | 
and a general cessation of important movements took 
place. Several free corps, however, held out for 
some time in various parts of Lombardy; but these) 
wore at length compelled to yield to superior num- | 
bers, and retire over the frontier; so that Marshal | 
Radetzsky may be said to have entirely regained the | 
provinecs of Upper Italy before the well say 

| 
| 





offer of mediation, to which we are now coming, 
reached the Court of Austria. 

It is useless to speculate largely on the motives 
which induced France and England to offer thei: 
mediation to Austria and Sardinia. They may be 
bric fly summed up in the desire to maintain the peace 
ofthe world. Charles Albert at once acecpted; but 
Austria was very dilatory, and does not seem, after 
all, to have consented to treat on the basis proposed 
by the two powers. We shall not have to wait long 
now for the result of the negotiations, which will ne 
doubt end in some heartless compromise. 

We must remark that, during the continuance of 
the armistice, Charles Albert made every prepara 
tion as if he was about to renew the war at its ter- | 
mination. Put this was in order, first. to throw dust) 
into the eyes ef the liberal portion of his subjects; 
aceond, that he might have means of repression at 
hand, in case a movement were to tuke place of his 
own subjects against himself. 





direction of the Marquis di Lostegno, a Partisan of 
the war ; and several generals and officers to 

the recent disasters were attributed, in order to says 
the reputation of the King, were removed. A ney 
levy brought a great number of fresh troops under 
the standard ; and several Lombard corps that haq 
retired with the Piedmuntese, consented to be ep. 
rolled. But I think it evident that, in spite o 
Charles Albert's affected resumption of warlike in. 
tentions, he really and truly has been faithful 
once in his life; that he has carried out the seers 
convention of Goito, and is only waitiug an opporta. 
nity to return to the Austrian system, to destroy the 
constitution that has been wrung from him, ang 
sink down once more to the level of a petty tyrant, 
His proximity to France, and the popular feeling of 
Savoy and Piedmont, will alone prevent him from 
adopting this line of conduct. Whatever he does jg 
future that may wear the appearance of dignity and 
vigour, must be attributed to the pressure from with. 
out. He will do nothing of his own accord but what 
is weak and treacherous, <A great portion of bis 
people feel this ; and the democratic party especialy 
would throw off his yoke, if they were able. The 
conduct of the city of Genoa is expressive. As soon 
as they heaid of the disgraceful flight of Charles 
Albert, they began to demolish the forts, built not 
for defence against an enemy, but in order to com. 
inand the town, and which they feared might be 
occupied by Austrian or Sardinian troops. An order 
arrived from Charles Albert, forbidding this precaw 
tion, upon which the whole population turned out, 
and at once levelled the obnoxious fortresses to the 
ground. There have been several emeutes since at 
Genoa, which is quite democratic; and the agents 
of tyranny have been obliged to give way. Theo 
casion of the disturbance was the arrest and exile of 
M. Boni, a Venetian republican, by the Sardiniaa 
police. M. Boni has Leen recalled, to appease the 
people, who are execedingly disgusted with Charles 
Albert, and are thought to be disposed to sever 
themselves entirely froin him. 

Very nearly at the samme time, there was a demo- 
cratic outburst at another sea-port town, namely, 
Leghorn. ‘This was in consequence of an arbitrary 
order being issued, to the efivet that not more then 
three persons could remain grouped together in the 
streets. The issuing of this order proves that Lee 
pold is a tyrant at heart, however popular he may 
have affected to be, when influenced by the fear of 
consequences. He never lent a hearty co-operatios 
to Lombardy in the late war; and although this hes 
been partly explained by the fact of Charles Alberts 
umbitious views, yet he cannot escape the imputation 
of bad faith. Of course, as soon as the proximity 
of the Austrians seemed to promise him impunity, be 
returned to his arbitrary system, whieh, however, 
was not stomached by the Leghornese, who tore dowt 
his placards, and thrashed his soldiers. 

At Rome there were strong suspicions of 8 seeret 
understanding between the Pope and General Wel- 
den, I hope this may prove to have been unfo 
At any rate, a strong national feeling has been 
in the Papal States, which exhibited itself at Be 
logna in the expulsion of the Austrians, who hart 
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gesign of dictation in central Italy. They have 
content to restore the little tyrannies of Parma 
gad Modena, where minia‘ure Neros are now wreak- 
jag their vengeance upon the people. 
+ Inconcluding this sketch of the events which have 
taken place within the last few months in Italy, I 
gish to point out one fact which seems to me to be 
ilfally passed over by most writers on the subject— 
namely, the fact of the existence of a pure national 
feeling in Italy. It is true that many of the old 
jocal prejudices still remain; that there are parties 
interested in perpetuating these prejudices; that, in 
the hourof defeat, nutualrecriminations have beenex- 
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ehanged —between the Lombardese and Piedmontese, | 
forerample; but if we take a general and dispas- | 
sionate view of the peninsula, we shall be compelled | 
ty acknowledge that the labours of the poets and | 
philosophers, the pamphleteers and the essayists, the | 
politicians and the journalists, who have prepared or 
directed the recent move'nent, have not beenexpended | 
in vain. Much yet remains to be done; but great | 
ess has already been made towards a union of! 
heal, and the time may not be far distant when that. 
desirable consummation may be brought about. | 
It were useless to suggest what would be the best’ 
form in which Italian nationality might exhibit itself. | 
The gerins of the future have already been scattered ; 
the coming institutions will develop themselves na-| 
turally; but it is sincerely to be hoped that no com. | 
bination of circumstances may arise which will place | 
my present HERO, the great Carlo Alberto, at the, 
head of Italy. That would, indeed, be a misfortune | 
anda disgrace. It is not, however, likely that such | 
a consummation should take place. We may expect 
amore satisfactory conclusion.* 
POSTSCRIPT.—ITALY AND SICILY. 
Paris, September 25. | 
Very little change has taken place in the affairs of, 
Lombardy within the last week or ten days. The’ 
mediation of France and England has been accepted, 
it is believed, pretty nearly on the basis originally | 
proposed; but it is not decided whether the diploma- 
tie discussion should take place at Basle or Geneva. 


The negotiations will, no doubt, be very prolonged ; 


and will, most probably, give birth to many des 
patches, memoirs, draughts of treaties, protocols, and 
on; but whether any satisfactory and permanent, 
settlement will be effected is problematic. We decline 
the responsibility of prophesying on this subject, 

Meanwhile Radetzsky has been carrying matters’ 
vith a high hand in Milan, although he has endea- | 
Youred to ad »pt moderate forms. As the armistice | 
drew to a close, it was apprehended that a renewal of 
hostilities would take place, and that the Marshal and | 
Charles Albert, who were, no doubt, in very good un- 
derstanding, would amuse themselves with a little 
fighting whilst the negotiations were going on. It is, 
however, now reported that the armistice has been 
Prolonged. 

The blockade of Triests has been raised; but 
Venice has not been given up to Austria, and it seems 





* The writer is severe on Charles Albert; bat it is a question 
er, under the circumstances in which he foand himself placed, 
the acknowledged fact that the [talians are not yet quite ripe 
conttitational freedom, he eould have acte! otherwise than he 
doae ; and he bas done mach for Italian liberty —Ep, T. M. 
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to be arranged that, although the reoceupation of 
this city was expressly stipulated in the convention, 
yet, considering the noble stand made by the inhabi- 
tants, it will not be insisted on at present, although 
ihe Piedmontese troops have evacuated it. 

There is a rumour of a confederation being about 
to be established, including all the states of Italy. 
Naples is said to have joined, on condition of a Bour- 
bon king being chosen for S:eily. 

This brings us to the most melancholy cireum- 
stance we have to record, namely, the bombardment 
and capture of Messina. The papers have been full 
of accounts for the last week; but they are all so 
coutradictory that it is impossible to venture on a 
detailed narrative without running the risk of being 
incorrect. The facts ascertained are, that the Nea- 
politan force arrived befure Messina on September 
the 5th; that a bombariment, in which the citadel 
co-operated, was commenced ; that the inhabitants 
made a heroical resistance, batin vain. The town 
was fired in several places, and a great portion 
ruined. Many of the people tled to the country, and 
the Neapolitans took possession on the 8th, commit- 
ting the most horrid cruelties, in justification of which 
they have circulated some ridiculous stories about the 
cannibalism of the Messinese, 

Messina, however, is not Sicily. The Government 
at Palermo have issaecd a proclamation, in which, 
after comparing Messina to Warsaw and Missolonghi 
fur her herioe resistance, it calls upon the people to 
tuke vengeance, decrees a levy en masse, and declares 
the war a struggle of extermination. “All Sicily,” 
says the proclamation, “ is ready to imitate Messina; 
but in no part of Sicily is there a citadel as in Mes- 
sina; in no part is it possible for cowards, bid behind 
impregnable walls, to destroy and reduce a town to 
ashes. Man against man, ten of ours are worth a 
hundred of our ene:nies, and a hundred are worth ten 
thousand. Let it be war, theua—a war of extermina- 
tion against the Bourbons. Messina! Messina! 
shall be our war-ery!” 
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i BOHEMIA. 


_ There is hardly a natiou in Europe which has not, 
| more or less, felt the effects of the late Freach Re- 
ivolution, No sooner had the news spread over the 
world, than each country wished to profit by the ex- 
ample given them. This was, however, nowhere more 
evident than in the disjointed parts of the Austrian 
empire. In these there was a rising against the Cen- 
tral Government, and a demend *~* mure liberal in- 
stitutions. lu Bohemia the saly:ct was taken up 
by the great body of the people; and the news of 
each fresh event which took place at Paris was ex- 
pected with the greatest interest. 

The organization of labour question found its way 
to Prague, and turned the heads of the majority of 
the workmen. The bourgeoisie remained from day 
to day suspended between hope and fear, and agi- 
tated by the fermentation which surrounded them. 

Ua the Lith of March, the eve of the Revelation 


|at Vienna, a mecting was held at the Baths of Wen- 


ceslas, which may be regarded as the first symptom 
of the movement which soon afterwards took place. 
Che meet.ng was called by means of anonymous let- 





ters, and the object of it was to draw up aa address 
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to the Government. At the appointed hour the hall 
was densely filled by the bourvevisie and people. The| 
principal speaker was a cotlee-house keeper named | 
Faster, who eommenced by reading the petition which | 
had been drawn up. The items were—equality be- | 
tween the two races of Tehéches and Germaius at the | 
schools, and before the courts of justice; obligation 
for every fanctionary to speak both languages; fusion 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia; guarantee of the 
unity of a common Dict, which would hold its sittings 
at one time at Prague, and at another at Brunn ; 
enlargement of the basis of the national representa- | 
tion ; elective and independent administration for the | 
municipalities, and for the municipal revenues; ora- 
lity and publicity of the judicial debates; absolute | 
liberty of the press; a responsible Chancery, having | 
its seat at Prague; the arming of the people; sup- | 
pression of feudal rights, corvees, and judicial privi- 
leges; obligatory military service for all; the assur- 
ance of personal liberty ; and equality for all religions. | 
The reading of the petition having been coneluded, 
the assembly, consisting both of Germans and Tehé- | 
ches, applauded to the echo, A committce was named | 
by acclamation to draw up the address; and Counts | 
Deym, Thun, and Buquoy, the savant Palazki, and | 
some others, promised to take the affair in hand. It, 
was agrecd that the petition should lie for signature | 
till the 15th March. On the 14th, the Revolution in | 
Austria was accomplished, | 
This entirely changed the face of affairs. The)! 
petitioners, who formerly were looked upon as dis- | 
turbers of the public tranquillity by the bureaucrats | 
of the town, were now cried up as heroes, The Burgo- 
master prayed and requested the hourgeoisie to take 
up their posts for the defence of their city ; he ealled 
on all the inhabitants to watch over the safety of) 
family and property. As to the petition, it was 
carried to the town-house, where everybody made 
haste to sign it. As a rising was feared from the 
democrats of the town, and from the populace of the 








surrounding country, the Lourdcoisie organised them- || 


selves into companics; the students, the literary nen 
and artists, formed themselves into free corps. All 
was enthusiasm, 
members of the most distinguished families mounted 
guard, and patrolled the streets, along with the 
simple citizens. One Counthad liberated hispeasants, 


The councillors of the regeney and 


while another divided 5,000 tlorius amongst the poor || 


of the city. But perhaps the most curious part of) 
the affair was the sudden extinguishing of national 

differences.  Atvurgeoisie and students agreed, in 

calling out,thatin future there should be no difference 

between the German and Tehéche races. At the same | 
time,they cut short all imputationto pan-Selavisin, in 

declaring that they desired the permanent union of 
the crown of Dohemia with the constitutional empire | 
of Austria. 


Notwithstandingall this.there was soonafterwards | | 


formed a public society of fricnds and adepts of the 
Tchéche language, which soon consisted of a thou- 
sand members, and which caused some uleasiness in 
the minds of the inhabitants. It was soon learned 
that this society united all the National Guards who 
would only be commauded in Tchéche. However, it 
was afterwards confounded in the general ranks of 
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| pany of five hundred men, who were named the Le. 


gion of Concord, and whe figured conspicuously at 
the barricades of June. . 

Such was the situation of Prague when the depa- 
ties proceeded to Vienna with the petition, The 
Count Kolowrat reseived them with the utmost at. 
tention. However, they were giveu to understand 
that the Emperor, having now become a constita. 
tional monarch, could not give them, on his oyn 
authority, a categorical answer on several points of 
their petition. In truth, so far from receiving from 
the Central Government a confirmation of their de- 
mands, they returned home witha tew vague promises, 
At Prague, their success had been assured, anda fet 
had been got up tor their welcome, However, the 
popular joy was soon disconeerted : and on the result 
being made known, the city, in place of its illuming- 
tions and its festivities, sunk into sorrow and silence, 

The following day, a great meeting was held, and 
a second address was proposed and carried. 

The position of the city became daily more dith- 
eult. The democratic bovrgeoisce not only formed 
a political opposition, they formed a national party, 
The National Committee refused to dissolve itself, 
although commanded to do so. Count Stadion, not 
being able to arrest the course of events, sought at 
least to regulate them as much as he was able. He 
named a commission of twenty-four members to 
study the questions which would be debated in the 
States. Meanwhile, the Ministry at Vienna was 
changed, and the Imperial reseript of the 8th of 





‘}eal rights and national restoration, 





the National Guard, and there ovly remained a com- 


| April left nothing further to be desired by the peti- 
 tioners, The Emperor accorded everything—politi- 
The heir-pre. 
|suimptive to the empire, Francis Joseph, son of the 
| Arehduke Franeis Charles, was named Viceroy of 
| Bohemia, which thus became a kingdom apart. A 
single point was awanting for the contest of the 
'Tchéches. Moravia and Silesia protested against 
| the fusion requested by Bohemia. IJlowever, the re- 
script of the 8th of April opened a new career to the 
Tehéches. By it, the two nations being put ona 
‘footing of perfect equality, the preponderance Was 
assured to that which possessed the greatest number 
of sulirages, Soon after, there was a talk of nothing 
but a national establishment for Bolicmia, of a com 
stituted independence which would separate it from 
Germany. ‘The Tehéches were masters of the situa 
‘tion, and at Prague it was even dangerous to be 
Emissaries were 





seen wearing the German colours. 
sent into all the towns and villages of Bohemia, & 
excite the people by the preaching of a sort of holy 
| war, 

The conduct of the Imperial authorities was Bet 
such as could inspire confidence iu the German party, 
Count Stadion resigned his place to Count Leon 


.| Thun, one of the most decided of the patriots. The 


National Committee was installed in the Palace of 
the States, when the question of the separation of 
| Bohemia trom Germany was debated, At length 
the Gerinans began to show some spirit of resistanee. 
At Prague a club was formed, and a journal started 
in opposition to the separatists, while atthe same Ume 
deputies were sent to Vienna to support their caus 
at the Imperial Court. Here, however, they, wer 
received with much coldness, as the Tchéche poy 
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gere in great force in the capital. Thus the Ger- ! 
of Bohemia, who still desired to maintain the 
rights of their nationality, found themselves day 
after day more embarrassed. It was not, however, 
that they were not in sufficient numbers to defend 
their interests. Bohemia contains 1,830,000 Ger- 
mans against 2,558,000 Tchéches. In Moravia and 
Silesia the Germans are 726,000 against 1,450,000 
Slaves. The proportion was thus not to be feared, 
bot the requisite spirit was wanting in the great 
majority. At Prague emevtes were of constant oceur- | 
rence. The offices of the German journals were en 
tered at all times, and the editors threatened with 
violence. The Tchéche journals, on the contrary, 
riralled cach other by the audacity of their articles. 

The whole of Selavonia was also in the most ex- 
cited state. It was believed to be about to rise ex 
masse from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, Vienna 
was also a prey to new ayitations, The Emperor 
had fled to Innspruck; and Prague was besieged 
wth by the intrigues of the aristocrats and the de- 
magogues, Whilst the Burgomaster ordered the 
manufacturers to stop their works for three weeks, 
at the request of the workmen, whilst the students | 
congratulated their comrades at Vienna, the Bur- 
grave officially announced that the Emperor relied 
on his faithful Bohemians in the imminent peril of 
histhrone. Afterwards Count Lazansky presented 
himself before the National Committee, and re- 
counted with indignation the manner in which the 
Emperor had been treated at Vienna. Throughout 
the whole country, the German unity was very un- 
popular. A Tehéche propaganda was set on foot by 
means of paid emissaries, who went even into Mora- 
via and Silesia, preaching a future Sclavonic em- 
pire. The elections at length took place, and Prague 
did not name a single deputy for Franktort; and | 
the whole of Bohemia only sent about a dozen of 
deputies to the German Diet. 

The new States of Bohemia were convoked for | 
the 18th of June. The Sclavonie deputies arrived 
ai Prague towards the latter end of May. The city 
was just recovering from the agitation which the 
tumult of the 26th at Vienna had occasioned. It 
presented a most singular appearance. Commerce | 
and industry were completely arrested; the shops | 
were nearly all closed, and the inhabitants were 
tanding at their doors, their countenances bearing 
every trace of inquietude. Groups of workmen were 
assembled in various quarters; while patrols marched 
‘lentiy through the streets. In the midst of this 
wene of civil discord the Sclavonic deputies were to. 
be seen moving about, dressed in the peculiar cos- 
tumes of their provinces. There were Sclaves, Cro- 
als, Serbes, Dalmatians, some bronzed with the 
wuthern sun, while others, from their appearance, 
vere evidently from the far north. Everywhere 
Were to be seen tri-coloured scarfs, dresses of bright 
lours, and shoes, and mantles of blue and white 
velvet, 

On the 2d June, after a solemn mass, the Con- 
gress opened in the hall of the Isle Sophia. The 
three hundred deputies proceeded to their place of 
meeting in costume, and in procession, singing old 

vouie songs, As soon as they were installed, 


i 


parliaments, according to their nationalities; the 


| Bohemians, Moravians, and Slovaques, under the 
_presidence of Schafarick, the Poles and Ruthenians 


under that of Siebelt, and the Sclaves of the South 
under that of the Arch-priest Stamatovitech, of the 
city of Neusatz. Palaski was appointed general 
president. 

What shall be said of a congress held by foreigners 
in a country appertaining to Germany, and where 
the half of the population are Germans? It was 
certainly sufficient to wound their nationality, The 
Selavie language was alone spoken, and members of 
the Sclavonie race were alone admitted. Thus the 
debates were in a great measure a dead letter. How- 
ever, there were not wanting people who gave their 
own signification. It was said that a Seclavonie 
empire, which would cover all the space between 
the Giant and the Carpathians, between the Adriatic 
and the Balkan, was under di: a constitu- 
tional contederation of the States united to Aus- 
tria. All their dreams, however, soon vanished in 
the insurrection which subsequently took place at 
Prague on the day after Pentecost, of whieh the 
Congress was accused of being the author, but of 
which it was in reality the victim. Although the 
papers of the association were seized, still some rem- 
nants of its proceedings have been brought to light. 
Schafarik proposed that the fundamental principle 
of the Congress should be—that the deputies assem- 
bled from the communes, and from the Selavonic 
nations in Austria, comprising Hungary, should 
form a single union for the defence of their nation- 
ality, and for the conquest of those rights of whieh 
they had been deprived. The first and most essen- 
tial step for the achievement of this object was the 
engaging the nations to fraternise with each other 
on a tooting of equality. Although this was evi- 
dently a step of great difficulty, still such was the 
enthusiasm of the moment, that everything was 
thought of easy accomplishment. Each was willing 
to inake concessions, The Illyrian section, in which 
there were many partisans of Russia, voted against 
the partition of Poland. The Poles, on their part, 
detached themselves from the Magvars, and engaged 
themselves in the cause of the Slovaques. Without 
the liberation of this last people, the Tchéches would 
lose all communication with the rest of the Sclaves, 
and the Croatians, at war with the Magvars, woald 


eussion 


have no means of resistance. 

The Sclavonic Congress, which was opened on the 
Gth of June, was shut ten days later, amidst the noise 
of a fusilade, Three important acts had been in the 
meantime accomplished—a manifest addressed to the 
people of Europe; a petition in which the complaints 
and wishes of his Sclavonie subjects were expressed 
to the Emperor, in which was also stated the project 
of alliance which they had tormed for obtaimng sa- 
tisfaction; and, lastly, the federal pact itself. Ae- 
cording to the manifest, the Sclaves met at Prague 
intended to form in Austria a central federation. 
They demanded full justice for all the Sclavonie 
races, and, by consequence, reparation from Kussia 
for the partition of Poland; from Prussia, from 

Saxony, from Hangary, from Austria, and from 
Yurkey, for the attempts so often committed against 


they divided themselves into three shor, or different | the liberties ef their Sclavonic subjeqts, According 
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to them, justice could only be established between 
the different races by a European Congress; and they 
demanded that it should be held in the name of the 
equality, the liberty, and the fraternity of all nations. 

As to the federal agreeinent, the conditions of it 
were to be discussed afterwards by the respective 
diets of the different provinces. The only embarrass- 
ment was in the geographical situation of the Sclavonic 
tribes, who, although united by race, were separated 
by the distribution of territories amongst different 
sovereigns. The chief object of the Congress was 
the resturation of the Sclavonic empire. In this view 
the Congress proceeded with a firmuess which had 
not been expected in this embarrassment of nations, 
which had been so long strangers to each other. 
Unfortunately, differences of opinions and dissensions 
arose, which marred the resolutions taken. These, 
however, were little in comparison to the insurrection 
which followed, and which changed the face of atfairs. 
In this the coffee-houre keeper, Faster, again figured. 
He dressed himself out in an antique costume; while 
his daughters headed a procession of Tchéche ama- 
zons. ‘They were joined by the students anda large 
part of the populace. Faster called on the workmen 
to desist from their labour, and to join his standard. 
The German part of the inhabitants were treated 
with the greatest indignity. The national colours 
were attached to the collars of dogs, and the streets 
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rang with old Hussite songs. <A struggle was about 
to take place. At the conclusion of a mass ¢gle. 
brated so as to draw the benediciion of heaven op the 
Sclavonie cause, the students and workmen went 
through the streets insulting the troops. Muskets 
were firel. The people ran out and formed barri. 
cades. The combat lasted five days. The Austri 
under the command of Prince Windisch-Gratz, at 
length succeeded in quelling the emeute and dispers- 
ing and arresting the insurgents. The Bohemian 
Parliament, which was to have met on the 18th of 
June, was adjourned iadefinitely. The chiefs of the 
Congress, Schafarik, Palazky, and Neuberg, pro. 
|tested against having had anythirg to do with the 
\insurrection. They declared that the Sclavonie gg. 
\tionality did not require brutal force to triumph, 
The Germans, on their part, were happy that they 
‘had put an end to the disturbance and restored quiet 
|to the country. 

However, the faction is yet powerful. The Sela 
vonian costume and the red caps have again appeared 
in the streets of Prague. The women, as in all re. 
_volutionary periods, continue to excite their husbands 
and relations to avenge the wrongs of their country, 
| Much ill-feeling exists between the races. Ger. 
(‘many is as yet but going through her ordeal, and 
what her definite constitution will be is hidden in the 
future. P. B. St. Joan, 
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CrviLizaTION has, within a century, made rapid 
strides. Liberty, education, enlightenment, have 
made rapid progress. Looking back to the good old 


times, as they are more facctiously than seriously | 
Famine, pest. | 


ealled, we find nothing to regret. 
lence, bloody civil war ; quarrels of kings and princes 
and priests, setting the world together by the ears ; 


towns, more like lazar-houses than heaithy dwelling- | 
places for man ; the poor looked on us mere tools and | 
engines of power, swept off in thousands by the sword, | 


starvation, and plague—their bodies di graded, their 
minds dark rooms where no light ever penetrated ; 
such are some of the features of those days, which 
philosophers in kid gloves and white waistcoats are 
apt to lainent. Still we ave far from having arrived 
at perfection. Civilization and Christianity have 
much yet todo. ‘They must penetrate, not our out- 
ward institutions only, not our theories only, but they 
must enter into our polity, become our system, and 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
LES FOURIER. 
||} possesses, But modern society, following in the 
| beaten track of mere force, whose exponent is money, 
| has not followed this line of policy. Government has 
hitherto been a system of exclusion. A numberof 
inen, more audacious, more wealthy than the rest— 
nore cunning, more astute than the multitude—hage 
banded themselves together, and, under fine names, 
supported by venal fear and the selfishness of exelu- 
sive huinanity, have got into their hands land, power, 
religion, justice, learning, hay; piness—everything 
which makes the world of the Almighty precious and 
‘great. The masses of suciety have become, in their 
‘hands, hewers of wood and drawers of water, ma- 
chines to fight, to dig, to sow, to reap; ina word, to 
‘ininister to the wants of the band of audacious ét 
|clusives, who— aristocracy, patrician, oligarchy — 
|| whatever they be called, monopolise everything good 
jin life, save the hope of the next. 
The magnitude of this evil, in no country more ma 


be the guide and lamp of our acts. It is quite a mo || terially flagrant than in England, where, antil of 


dern discovery that government is made for the peo- 
ple, and not the people for the government. ‘This 
allowed, it is equally clear that we have a perfvct 
right to chovse that form of government which most 


suits our wishes, our wants, and is best capable ot | 


late years, « few men monupolised legislation, army, 
uavy, chureh, law, physic—every road, in fact, whieh 
led to honour and renown, (they could not monopolise 
genius, and hence exceptions)—has led to an oppos- 


‘tion on the part of the excluded, of the saffering, 


affurding happiness to all portions of the community. || the outlaws from the pale of what the aristocracy, 


No justi.e can enter into our caleulations, if we talk || 
or think of classes. We must legislate for mankind, || che world. 


whether of birth, wealth, or merit, cull. society and 
Sensible and thonghtful men, the great 








whose rghts are as sacred in the hov] as in the pa-| reformers of all ages, those who aim at the rea! im- 
lace. Gud's creatures beth, man alone lias made || provement of society, have imagined that the evil la¥ 
any difference inthem. Both have an equal right ,in one si:nple fact—the residence of power im the 


te the item of power which in society every man | hands of aclass, To remedy this, they propose # 
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.Brun’s ‘* Spacio della bestia Triomphante,’’ CarJan, | 
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treat all men as nen; to spread the life of the body 
tie, not only amid the boughs and lofty branches, 
pat into the trank and the roots; and hence the de- 
sire for democratic progress, which is nothing more 
than the just distribution of God's gift of manly in 
ence and right. All men are equally interested 

ja the honour and glory and tranquillity of their 
eountry. The duke with £209,000 sterling per an. 
pom has not one tithe more interest in preserving 
order than the bricklayer with 10s. a-week, who, in 
disorderly times, must be idle and starve. But other) 
men go farther. ‘They say that universal suffrage is | 








avain gift. Ofcourse itis. But if, with universal |! 
iffrage, the nation cannot choose men who will do || 
jastice to all classes, it is then their own fault. But I 
the new philosophers argue that the evils are social, | 
and not political. Agreed. But as all social evils | 
arise from two sourees—natural difficulties and bad | 
government—it is only good legislation which ean | 
provide for the social evils. 

But the new philosophy will accept no medium. 
Bociety is bad altogether. It is rotten and must 
perish, and something else be constitu‘e.| in its stead. | 
What? That is diffieult to discover. Fourier says | 
one thing, Louis Blane another, Cabet another, | 
Leroux another, Owen another, Proudhon another, | 
and between all their systems a reasoning man finds | 
himself in an inextricable maze of earthly paradises, | 
amongst which the difficulty is only tochoose. Most | 
of the schemes have little novelty about them, espe- | 
cially in form. Plato’s * Republic,” More’s** Utopia,” | 
Campanella’s “ Civitas Solis’? and “ Monarchia Mes. | 
siz,’ Harrington’s * Oceana,’ Hall’s ‘* Mundus | 
Alter,” even Bacon’s “Opus Major,’’ Giordano 
Vanini, Telerio, Nicolas de Munster, Savanarola, all, | 
and hundreds of others, teach more or less a new svs- 
tem of society or of politics. They want, however, | 
allthe monstrous ideas of modern imitators, who, | 
despairing of doing anything in reason which woul: 
be novel, have sought notoriety by the mere absurdity 
of their theories. | 

Christianity, though its sublime and pure tenets 
have never yet been fully developed, is still the basis | 
ofall modern civilization. It is from it that we take | 
our respect for morality, for chastity, for the tics ot | 
fanily : it is from it that we learn not to covet | 
that which is not our own, and to respect the rights | 
of others ; from it we learn to love even our enemies. 
Christianity, setting aside its divine origin, is the 
foundation-stone of all that is great, and good, aud | 
sublime in later human society ; all that is evil in | 
tivilization are departures from the noble tencts of 
this pure faith; it is the rock of democracy and the | 
banuer of the poor man. Every form of tyranny 

oppression, whether monarchical or aristocratic, | 
isanti-Christian, and hatefal to God. Every dogma | 
and idea on which democracy rests are found in Holy | 
Writ, which in every page sends forth the great | 
Waths of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

The philosophers of the new civilization are essen 
tially anti-Christian, Charles Fourier, of whom we 
how treat, is more particularly an Epicurean. Ilis 
theories, when not absurd, are wicked. Some are | 
very old and stupid. Bat the whole form, perhaps, 








the most monstrous agglomeration which either 


madness, eccentricity, or depravity ever combined 
together. 

Charles Fourier has the merit of being a hard- 
working student. He was a poor man, and probably 
to a certain extent sincere. Early in life he took a 
dislike to society, as do many uncourageous beings, 
who, conscious of their own superior faculties, have 
not the auduce and the energy to make the world 
accept them. Society has a rough touchstone where- 
by to try merit—success. It is not always right, 
but generally. Men of real talent have failed, but 
not often. If they do they want a portion of talent, 
The possession of superior faculties is not very rare, 
but the art of using them is. Leal genius always 
succeeds more or less, because genius is both able to 
coneeive and execute. Marat hated society, because 
it had neglected him ; Fouricr hated society, beeause 
it had placed him in an humble position; Louis Blane, 
d-voured by ambition and egoisme, hated society, 
because he suffered young, aud thinks himself an- 
appreciated. But this is utter selfishness, and society 
pereeiving this, accepts the small mite of good these 
nen contribute, without thanks, because it has been 
attacked in its very roots to gratify either the vanity, 
ambition, or vengeance of a man. 

Of Fourier asa man we must speak rapidly—his 
theories are of more importance. Of a morbid, sus- 
picious temperament, without gentleness and for- 
bearance—I d. not go so far as the eminent La- 
mennais, whe says he had all the vices and none of 
the virtues of humanity—Fourier viewed only the 
dark side of society. In marriage, he ouly saw the 
exception —adultery; in politics, the abuse—corrup. 
tion; in industry, he could not see the happy thou- 
sands supported by its ramifications ; he only saw the 
misery of the unemployed and overworked, He saw 
in the world nothing but battles, murders, death, 
misery, prostitution, theft. He could not see pure 
love, gentle affection, the delights of well-assorted 
inarriages, the ineffable charms of paternity, the 
pleasure of doing good, the thousaud mercies and 
blessings which God has placed beside the ills of 
life, and most of all, the great hope of the future, 
the radiant aspiratious of the imprisoned soul for 
eternity. But Fourier was a dark and gloomy theo- 
rist, a solitary student, who rejected marriage and 
then abused it; who shut himself out from society, 
and then made war upon it, 

Practical reformers —those who are ready to stady 
the ills that exist, and to do all in the power of man 
to remedy what is defective—are far less common 
‘han mere system-mongers. The possible, the 
real, the practical, is a difficult and often thank- 
less task. It demands rare qualities—kuowledge of 
what is, and a practical mind to carry out improve- 
ment. Far different with your system-mongers and 
theorists. Their results are magnificent. They pro- 
mise a paradiscon earth. They say, give me a eee- 
tain state of things, and I guarantee universal bap- 
piness. That is—grant me the impossible, and I 
will give you the impossible in return. 

Man is an imperfect aud fallible being. His ex- 
istence is a struggle between the animal and the 
spiritual life. His passions, wholly auregulated, 
iead bin to erime, to error, to misery, to folly, from 
all of which the mind attempts to restsain him, To 
































































































aid the mind in this task, we have education and re- 
ligion, and an innate sense of right, which we call 
conscience. It appears also that our existence in this 
world is one of probation; hence it is an existence of 
mingled smiles and tears, but, as all frank men will 
allow, with the smiles predominating. 

But Fourier cannot see the matter in this light. 
His view is, that we have misunderstood the passions, 
that we have not given them a proper position. He 
conceives that it isin allowing our passions fair play, 
or rather full swing, that happiness is to be reached 
in this world. He believes that we and the Creator 
have misunderstood each other for five thousand years. 
It was under this impression that he wrote his 
* Theorie des Quatre Mouvements,” which, published 
in 1808, is only beginning now to be much noticed. 
In this work exists his whole system, his other pro- 
ductions being mere expletives. He proposes at 
once to abolish the family home, to substitute the 
home of society, to organise mankind in phalanxes, 
and to produce the reign of universal harmony, the 
result of “ L’attraction Passionnée,” or free liberty 
given to the passions. Agricultural associations, al- 
ternated labour, short hours of work, cosmogenic 
phases of the globe, remuneration applied to the 
sciences, arts, and letters, the principle of universal 
analogy, are all here found. 

Charles Fourier is a kind of materialist; as| 
Reybaud has said, “ he was a pantheist in the way 
of St. Simonien, a sensualist of the school of Locke 
and Condillac.” The mind is much less with him 
than the body; according to him, this arises from his 
desire to reorganise the body before he reorganises 
the soul; instincts having to be satisfied like passions, 
wants as well as sentiments. The old principle of 
the struggle of good and evil can have no connection 
with a scheme which argues the necessity and legiti- 
macy of giving way to all the impulses of the mind | 
and of the flesh. 

Fourier thinks that he has settled all objections 
when he states that the summit of his system is God. 
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His materialism is not concealed by thia. His no- | 
tion appears to be, as far as we can make it out amid | 
Cis-legomencs, Inter-liminaires, E’pi-sections, Citer- | 
loques, Citra-poses, &c., that God, man, and the | 
universe, absolute, infinite beings all, are absorbed and 
confounded. God is all that is, or rather God is not 
at all; such is the meaning of what is wrapped up| 
so quaintly, Still, in certain passages, as much from 
habit as anything else, Fourier talks about the 
Jreator and the creature, about God as a being, and 
Christianity as a belief which tends towards correct 
religious notions, 
But all this is trivial in his eyes alongside his phi- 





losophy. He starts with three principles, eternal 
and indestructible—G od or nature, matter, justice or | 
mathematics, In the all-power of God, he finds the 
cause, and in his justice the reason of all general des- 
tinies. The universal will is manifested and testified 
by universal attraction ; attraction in humanity, at- 
traction in animality, attraction in inorganic bodies. 
It is this attraction which pivotant sur elle meme, pro- 
duces incessantly, destroys incessantly. Hence five 
movements—-material movement, attraction of the 
world; organic movement, emblematic of attraction in 





the perfecting of substances ; intellectual movement, 


attraction of the passions and instincts ; animal mova, 
ment, attraction of imponderable bodies ; socia] 
ment, attraction of man towards his future destinies 
From universal attraction has been born univers] 
analogy, resulting, according to Fourier, from a mg. 
thematical law. All passions have their analogy in 
nature, from atoms to worlds. Thus the faculty of 
friendship is copied from the faculties of the cirele: 
those of love from the ellipsis! Pure drivelling! 
His cosmogony is of a similar character, Fourier 
pretends to second-sight. He knows all about how 
the world began, and when it is going toend. Other 
prophets are fools to him. The earth will hayeg 
duration of eighty thousand years ; he knows it; 
|forty thousand years of progress, forty thousand of 
decline. Included in this are eight thousand years 
of apogee, It is now scarcely an adult ; it is only 
/seven thousand years old, ard has known but their. 
regular, weakly, irrational existence of childhood; 
but the world is now on the verge of youth; will then 
become mature, when will be the culminating point 
of its happiness, afterwards to godown thehill towards 
decrepitude. Fourier knows all this from the law of 
analogy. The world, like man, like animals, like 
plants, is intended to be born, to grow, to develope 
itself, and to perish. The only difference is in dura- 
tion, and that it wants the first clement of growth, 
increase in size. As to the creation, God made six. 
teen species of men—nine on the old continent, seven 
in America—all submitted to the law of unity and 
universal analogy. Nevertheless, in producing the 
actual world, God reserved to himself the right of 
successive creatious, in order to change the face of it, 
| These creations will extend toeighteen. All creations 
‘are operated by the conjunction of the austral flaid 
‘and the boreal fluid. Hitherto but one of these has 
taken place; the rest are waiting for the proper me- 
‘dium, the viable medium, the medium of harmony. 








| Then men shall have cultivated the globe to the six 


'teenth parallel, and orangetrees will flower in Siberia ; 
|a boreal crown, a species of ring like that of Satarn, 
‘will fix itself on the North Pole, dissolve all the ice, 
‘and render its rivers navigable. At the same time, 
a sudden decomposition of the ocean waters will ex- 


jtract the saline portion, and make of the living 


‘sea a wholesome and pleasant drink. Fourier for- 
gets that the ocean would then stink—by no meaus 4 
‘desirable consummation. But rightly to appreciate 
'the philosophy of the head of a great sect, we mast 
‘quote his words :— : 
‘To think that the earth,” he says,* “ will pro 
duce no other creations, and will confine itself to 
those which we see, would be to believe that a woman 
who has had one child, cannot have a second, & third, 
ateuth. he earth will make successive creations. 
The first creation, of which we see the results, gave 
us an immense quantity of hurtful beasts apor the 
land, and more still in the sea. Those whe believe 
in demous, must they not believe that hell p 
at this creation, when they see Moloch and Belial 
breathe in the form of the tiger and the monkey! 
And what could hell, in all its fury, invent worse 
than the rattle-snake, the bug, the legions of insects 
and reptiles, the marine monsters, poisoms, the 








* Theorie des Quatre Mouvements, pp. 61 ta 77. Bait 190A, 
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leprosy, madness, the gout, la , and so; 
many other morbific venoms, invented to torment) 
gap,.and make of this globe a hell by anticipation ?! 
We shall presently see what kind of products the 
ture creations of the sea and land will give. As, 
for the present, we know not how properly to use the 
jittle good furnished by the first creation, and I will, 
four quadrupeds as a proof—the Ilamma, the’ 
rein-deer, the zebra, and the beaver. We are de-' 
prised of the two first by our unskilfulness, our ma- | 
liciousness, and rascality. These obstacles alone 
yent whole flocks of llammas and rein-deer being 
raised in all mountain-chains, where these animals} 
would become acclimated. Other social vices deprive | 
us of the beaver, not less precious for its wool than | 
the lamma; and the zebra, not less precious than the 
horse for its velocity, vigour, and beauty. There) 
reigns in our stables, and in our social customs, a 
rudeness, a misintelligence, which does not allow our 
undertaking the necessary operations for taming 
these animals. We shall see in the eighth period of 
creation, which is the next, zebras and quaggas liv- 
ing in a domestic state like horses and donkeys; we 
shall see beavers constructing their edifices, and 
forming their republics, in the very centre of their 
most habited cantons; we shall see troops of llammas 
ascommon in our mountains as flocks of sheep. * * 
Thus this creation, already poor and hurtful, is doubly 
por for us. By social misunderstanding, we are | 
deprived of the major part of the good things which | 
the three reigns might offer us. Nevertheless, the | 
earth is violently agitated ; this may be perceived by 
the frequency of the aurora borealis, which are a 
symptom of the rut of the planet, a useless emis- 
sion of the prolific fluid. This boreal fluid cannot 
form its conjunction with the austral fluid, until the 
human race have made the preparatory labours. For 
this the human race must have reached the petit com- 
plet of two thousand millions, which will take at least 
acentury, as women are far less fruitful in the com- 
bined order than in civilization, where the life of 
home has a great tendency to the birth of children. , 
Misery cats up one-third, sickness another. Better 
produce less and preserve them. This is impossible 
to the civilised. For this reason they cannot culti-_ 
vate the globe ; and, despite their frightful increase, 
they cannot keep in order the land they oceupy. As) 
oon as the two thousand millions of inhabitants shall | 
have made use of the globe to the sixty-fifth degree, 
the boreai crown will appear, to give heat and light 
wo the arctic icy regions. This new land offered to 
the human race will bring it to the grand complet of 
three thousand millions. | 
“ The Boreal Crown.—W hen the human race have | 
wed the land to the sixtieth degree north, the tem- | 
perature of the planet will have become much more 
mild and regular. The rut will have acquired more | 
activity; the aurora borealis, having become more | 
frequent, will fix itself upon the pole, and will widen | 
imto the form of aring orerown. The fluid, which 
is now only luminous, will acquire a new property, | 
that of distributing heat with light, The influence | 














the boreal crown will be strongly felt unto one- | 
third of its hemisphere; it will be visible at St. 
Petersburg, Ochotsk, andall thecircumjacent regions. 
From the sixtieth degrce to the pole, the heat will go 
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on augmenting, so that the polar point will enjoy 
about the temperature of Andalusia or of Sicily.” 

Another result of this change is to be a more equat 
climate. The reasons upon which Fourier founds his 
argument are blasphemous or absurd. He talks of 
“God being ridiculous” if he had not intended this 
result. He asks, too, why we should not have a bo- 
real crown, as well as Saturn have rings? Ay, why 
not?) Why am I not Emperor of Russia, or why 
was not Fourier Grand Khan of the Tartars? After 
showing us all the advantages of this new kind of 
creation, he enters into ininute details which bespeak 
an intimate acquaintance with the designs of Provi- 
dence :— 

“It is well understood that these ameliorations will be modified 
by*the high mountains and neighbourhood of the seas, above all at 
the three points of the continent, near to the Anstral Pole, which 
will have a new crown, and remain for ever buried im eold. ‘This 
will not prevent the lands near this Pole from participating m 
divers ways in the influence of the crown, which, among other 
benefactions, will change the savour of the sea, and decompose or 
precipitate the bitumenous particles by the expansion of a boreal 
citric acid! — This fluid, combined with the salt of the sea, will give 
to the ocean water a taste like that of a certain lemonade called 
aigresel. ‘This water can then easily be deprived of its saline par- 
ticles, as well as the citric ones, and be brought thus to be fresh 
water. Ships will thus have no need of a stock of water.” 

‘This wonderful result is only preliminary to peo- 
pling the ocean with serviceable avimals, instead of 
the horrible creatures which Providence has placed 
to tloat there. These will be cut ott by the boreal 
fluid. ‘* A sudden death will purge the ocean of these 
infaimes creatures, images of our passions.” The 
Caspian Sea, Lake Aral, and even the Black Sea, 
Lakes Tschad, Jeltonde, and of Mexico, will very 
slowly feel the operation of the boreal fluid ; and man, 
as svon as he catches a glimpse of the boreal, is to 
make a new Noah’s ark of them, aud there preseryo 
all the useful denizens of the ocean, while it is going 
through the great reinedy. The sea once regene- 
rated, and all dangerous mousters extirpated, they 
will be popped back. 

But no man can have any idea of the conceptions 
of the master whom Victor Considerant and others 
follow, who does not go through all his works. One 
tremendous specimen will give a pretty correct 
notion :-— 

“Let us analyse,” he says,” “the modalation, a sernes of red 
fruits, created by the earth and its key of five mouns, which are, 
Mercury, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, and Phabina, called Vesta, more the 
Ambigue, called Venus. The planet» heing androgyue, like plants, 
copulent arec cus-mewes, and with the other planets. Thus the 
earth, by union with herself, and by fusion of her two typical 
aromas, the masculine to the North Pole, the feminime to the 
South, will engender the ceriver or cherry tree and under-pivotgl 
fruit of the red fruits, and accompanied by the five fruits of the 
gamut, namely :— 

“The earth, in union with Mercury, her principal and fifth 
satellite, will bring forth the strawberry. 

“With Pallas, her fourth, the black currant. 

“ With Ceres, ber third, the gooseberry. 

“With Juno, her second, the red and white currant. 

“With Phabiua, her first, NoTuUING, lacune. ‘ 

“With Venus, her ambigaous satellite, en simple, the blackberry ; 
en compose, the raspberry. ' 

“With the Pivet or Sun, ew direct, the grape, an ascending 
pivotal fruit, em iaverse, NOTHING! e 4 f° 

“At the next creation, our five satellites will give us, 
other wonders, the minimes egricoles quadrupeds, the dwarf horse, 
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the dwarf bull, the dwarf camel, which have hitherto been abor- 
tiv. * * * Atevery step we recognise a great disorder in 
the actual furniture of the world. Itis a counter-moulded hatchi- 
ing which gave us that amiable country neighbour, the wolf, in 
place of which we should have a magic dog, or Aypo-chien, fit to 
run over abysses like chamois and goats, and in the same way the 


otter, instead of a destroyer, would be the Aypo-carfer, aiding us to | comets. 


catch fish and to arrange ournets. * * * The system of nature 


would be a very vain study for us if it did not give us the means 
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eg communicated to Pheebina, she died,” 
{| 


| 


of correcting the existing evil, and of replacing the secessionist pro- | 


ducts, the beings hurtful to man, by the counter-moulded or useful 
servitors. Of what avail to us to know in what order each star 


. . ® H 
has come into creation; to know that the horse and the donkey | 


were created by Saturn in this modulation; the zebra aud quagga 
by Proteus (a star not yet discovered, but still existing, since we 
see its works); that in this modulation Jupiter gave us the bull 
and the bison, and Mars the camel and the dromedary? These 
notions once acquired, we should have the unpleasant knowledge 
that these stars, called lazy walkers, have, on the contrary, done on 


our earth seven times too much work in giving us a farniiure of! 


which seven-eighths are injurious.” 


After this he goes on promising us anti-lions, anti- | 


whales, anti-sharks, anti hippopotami, anti-eroco-| 


diles, anti-phocas—all useful animals, which will su- | 


persede railways and steamers—or the anti-lion, 


a kind of horse, with which we may start from Calais, 


breakfast at Paris, dine at Lyons, sup at Marseilles, 
and sleep, no one knows where, 
waggon alongside an express train, is to become a 
show beast. These creatures can begin in five vears, 
if we like—that is, if we will adopt Fourier’s social 
svstem, when man, being in a proper state, presto, the 
aromal spherical bath will start forth and do its 
work. Fourier himself thinks this difficnlt to be 
swallowed, and observes— 


“Tt is no doubt a surprising announcement that these new erea- 
tions may commence at fixed periods, whenever it shall please man 
to give the signal. Is not this attributing to man more power 
than prejudice has given to God himself; for these prejudices sup- 
pose that the Being who has created all actual things cannot make 
others and less disastrous ones. * * * Every one will soon 
see that a scientilie error of our globe, adelay in interfereuce, may 


compromise the entire universe, t} 


son of the celestial vault, which for thousands of vears has re- 


ceived so much injury from our planet.” 

To prove this he argues, or lays down, that our 
earth is the centre of the universe, that the earth 
clogs the sun, in default of aromal discharges, which 
cannot take place because mankind is not in har- 
mony, that is, are not lourierists. The sun, whiel 
has only Saturn, Jupiter, and Herschel perfectly 
working, is ‘‘ like a cart without one of its wheels !’ 
The logical consequence of this is, that it can’t cate, 
the comets, which is a pity, ‘as some of them are 
very ripe and ready to enter into plan.” Herschel, 
too, bas only six satellites, and is waiting for twe 
more which we must give him. ‘The bottom of all 
this is, that the sun has used up all his ttra-cardina 
fluid. 

Thus, the sun can't catch the comets, the comet: 
can't get into place, Herschel wants his two satel 
lites, and all because men, the inhabitants of th 
earth, wont be harmonious, and enable it to ejec: 
tetra-cardinal fluid. A star which fell two thousan 
years before the deluge has some hand in it, but o1 
the whole it is we who are to blame. “ This crisis 
moreover,’ we are told, “is inevitable on all the 
globes except the sun ; they all suffer by it more o1 
Logs, like children cutting theirteeth, The earth has 


The horse, a kind of 


‘ 


he mass of the planets and th e | 











suffered so violently as to catch a putrid fever, which 


Still, though dead, she has her use, that of “mom. 
| my, or aromal Joadstore ;’’ but has putrified by Jon 
‘use, and can no lenger serve in the catching of 
Should my readers wish to learn how the 
end of all this anomalous state of things is to he 
brought about, they will consult the learned treatise 
on association. 

In psychology, Fourier believes in the immortality, 
or, at all events, the infinite reproduction, of matter, 
Ue talks of souls, certainly, as before and after life ; 
but, not to be deprived of material enjovments, they 
will always recounect themselves with matter, This 
is, of course, the old story of transmigration of souls. 
But we are not confined to this globe. We hop 
about in all directions. But the only way te a 
honest justice to Fourier is to quote him ns 


“The most unfortunate planet is that in which the inhabitants 
have passions disproportionate to the means of gratification. Sueh 
is the vice which now aftliets our globe. It renders the situation 
of the human race so fatiguing, that even sovereigns are diseoa. 
tented. This arises from the fact, that God has given to our 
passions an intensity suitable to the two phases of the ordre combing, 
which will last for about seventy thousand years, and in the course 
of which each day will give to us enjoyments so active and so 
varied, that our souls will scarcely endure them. If our destinies 
were coniined to our present sad civilization, God would have givea 
us flabby and apathetie passions, such as philosophy advises us te 
have, passions suited to the miserable existence we endure for five 
thousand years.” 

It is wholly unnecessary to refute blasphemy, 
infidelity, and anti Christian views such as these, 
the teachings of an aged voluptuary, who conceives 
nothing but animal sources of enjoyment. Let us 
continue :— 

“The question of the enjoyment reserved for souls in another 
life, shows the utter ignorance of civilised beings as to the views of 
nature. How ill you know it, when you place future happiness in 
the disunion of two principles, material and spiritual, and when 
you pretend that souls, after the death of the body, will isolate 
themselves from matter sans la concours de laquelle il n'y aural 
pour Dieu meme auveune jowissance.” 

The sensuality, materialism, and blasphemy of 
man could searce further go. No promise of Maho 
met is more voluptuous than that held out by the 
paradise of Fourier. Ican have no patience to quote 
this portion of his audacious doctrines any further. 
[t is painful to turn such words into English. Still 
| must continue by giving another view he takes:— 

“ Composed, or metempsycosal immortality, is one of the pivots 
f the system of harmony. It would be but an abortion without 
the solution of this problem, in which attraction cannot serve Us a 
i guide. Though metempsycosis has been ridiculed, it is not the 
ess a general desire.” . ° ” 7 

Ilenee, according to Fourier, it is a logical conclu- 
sion. This settled, he proceeds :— 


‘Grencral Seale of Meten psycosis, estimated at One to @ Ceniary. 


lst Phase, 5,000 years, 50 cis et lLransmigrations. 
2d ‘ 36.000 360 ‘ » ” 
Apogee, 9,000 — ,, 90 o ” ’ 
Sd Phase, 27,000 270 9 ” ” 
sth  .,, 4,000 ,, 40 ” ” ” 





S10 to be reduced to 406.” 


According to this plan, our souls, at the end of the 
‘lanetary career, will have alternated 810 times from 
ne to the other world, going and coming, in emigrs 





tion and immigration, of which 810 intra? 
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810 extra-mundaine; existence which we must 


redace by one-half, because during the 27,000 years 

ony the duration of life is more than double 

in both worlds. But the number of migrations is o! 

little matter, since, as a last analysis, it is 81,000 

which is in question, of which about two-thirds, 

or 54,000, will be passed in the other world; one- 
third, or 27,000, in this, 

He then returus to the figure 810 as convenient :— 


«790 very happy, with rare exceptions, .....Aarvr. 

45 favourable in the middle range,.........su/r. ase. 

45 bad en moyen ferme,. boaaa 
The fras-muancdaiie life, or future life, is to this as waking to sleep. 
The waking Is a composed state, in which we combine the exercise 
ofthe animal and spiritual faculties. 
ghich the body obeys not the soul; it is a scission between soul 
wi body. This latter, in the state of sleep, falls into a state of 
gereason, and has generally but vague thoughts, of which, on wak- 
ing, it has little remembrance. * * * ‘The souls take, in the 


au ie. asc, * 


Sleep is a simpie state, in 


aher life, a body formed of the element we call aroma, which is) 
» | 


igombustible and homogenous with fire. It penetrates solids with 
npidity, as we see hy the aroma called magnetic fluid, circulating 
ipinterior rocks and the centre of inines as in the plain air.” 

The great delight of this paradise of Fourier’s is one 
which must be delicious promise to the idle, it is that 
ofmoving about without using legs or carriers, or touchi- 
ing the earth—the next, that of existing; but Fourier de- 
dives to name all the pleasures of the next life, pleasures 
to be highly enhanced when harmony is established. 
He informs us that we are tortoises alongside the dead, 
tho, however, now enjoy not one tithe of the luxurious 
sate which would ensue under (harmonte socielaire. 

*The best service to render to the dead, as to the living” he eries, 
“stoestablish, withoutdelay, the Aerimonie sociefaire. The moment 
harmony shall be organised, the dead, or frans-mun faines, ill be all 
the more happy that thev will not be subject to death to re-enter this 
life, The transition will be merely lying down to goto sleep. Itis 
dering his sleep that a body is prepared for the frans-mundaine in 
this life; he does not rejoin it at conception, but about the time 


of teething. Until then, the child is animated by the great soul 
o the world.” 


But enough of Fourier’s future. Let us continue our 
renew. He cries, ‘“ Duty comes from man, attraction 
comes from God.’’ This he proves by the various views 
taken by different nations of duty, while all have the 
sme passions. Now, the passions are ill-regulated; ul- 
imately they will be the source of our happiness. Thus 
il attraction is natural, legitimate thing, which it 
impious to resist. Attraction is the human law, as it is 
the law of the world. As many fundamental passions, 
Many attractions are there. According to this, give 
vay to our passions, by all means, by which we shall 
tara the right use of them, and in harmony arrive at 
the proper point of equilibrium. Attraction will then 
make all go right, and punishments and preventatives 
will be all useless. 

Before setting loose the passions ungoverned ou the 
vorld, Fourier defines them. He recoguises in us three 
polnts of attraction—luxury, the art to group, and the 
feadeney to unity. - Luxury, divided into internal and 
‘ternal luxury, comprises, under the first head, health ; 
der the second, riches. As the five senses are of this 
"cles of attraction, it is, from these reasons, in subor 

iontothe mind. The propensity to group embraces 
friendship, ambition, and a fourth passion called 
ism. But above these passions which group us, 
"6 three others, far more fertile, according to Fourie 
cabalist, the a’'ternant, and the composite. The 
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cahalist is defined as the reflecting and speculating im- 
_petuousness which tends to divide impulses and give 
‘them a higher flight, thus fixing the will by complex 
influence. ‘The a/fernant, or papellone, is the irresist- 
‘able want of variety, which Fourier makes a useful pas- 
| sion. The composite, or blind impulse, is the passion 
| which produces devotions, inspirations, eloquence, &e. 
By means of these twelve passions, Fourier proposes 
‘to make men happy; and this by the instrumentality of 
the socictary state. 
| It is needless to enter into Fourier’s dismal picture 
of soriety as it is. All can imagine it, by supposing the 
evils which exist infinitely multiplied. All these are to 
disappear before his system of composed or harmonious 
‘association. The first of Fourier’s system is agriculture, 
/—towns are his abhorrence—and he proposes to divide 
everycountry into a number of phalanges, which, like the 
sidereal system, are to revolve round themselves and 
roundacentre. ‘The motive power ofthe association is tote, 
_ passionate attraction towards work as a delightful amuse- 
‘ment. Now, the rich work not, and the poor work with 
dislike: it is unuatural that work should be a necessity, 
‘and yet be distasteful. From this, he reasons that the day 
is coming when all shall desire to work, which shall be- 
come an attraction, a passion. All shall choose their 
occupation, tweuty if they choose; and this is to arise 
from association by groups, and by series, the associa- 
tion of groups into phalanges. The groups, or centre, 
must be seven or nine; other numbers would be un- 
harmonious. The harmony of the group results from 
ithe amalgamation of attractions; that of the series, 
‘from ideality, or opposition in groups. In the latter, 
i friendship, interest, love, glory, are to be the impulse; 
‘and the groups are to cohere from choice. To make 
ia series there must be 24 or 32 groups, which compose 
|the phalange of about 1800 persons. The dwelling of 
| 





a phalange is a phalanstere, which is to be a comfortable 
and elegant edifice, with wings of horse-shoe shape. In 
‘these are to be the noisy workshops. ‘These are to be 
| within shady courts, and in the centre a clock tower, 
used also as a telegraph to the labourers in the fields. 
'In this, too, is to be the theatre and the exchange. 
Around the whole edifice is to be a gallery, to ran 
‘through in winter. 

Everything in the pha/anstere is to be delightful and 
free; individual comfort is to be consulted as much as the 
comfort of the whole. Everything is to be for the best, 
kitchens, lodgings, cellars, &c. ‘There are to be apart- 
ments for the rich and the poor, so that the former 
may not be proud of his display, or the latter ashamed 
of his poverty. As to the expense of the building, it 
will not, it is said, cost more than 400 separate huts, 
while its strength will render it lasting; to say nothing 
of the economy of one kitchen, one cellar, one wash- 
house, all worked by a steam-engine. 

No hedges, no ditches, no marks of servitude. All 
‘is to all, and for all. In exchange for this individual 
_property the holders will receive shares equivalent to the 
value brought in. The inconveniences of small farms are 
thus done away with, while capital wiil also, in the work- 
shops, facilitate labour by the introduetion of machines. 
The organization of labour is so simple, that Fourier cal- 
culates on the groups working for the general good from 
emulation, from love, while everything is to be done in 
a perfection hitherto unheard of. ‘The hours of labour 
are to be short ; of course, when men are not working 
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from necessity or from desiré of acquiring, this must be. 
Prizes, the undertaking i in turns of twenty kinds of work, 
are to make labour pleasant. 

The result is, of course, fourfold returns, which are to 
be divided between capital, labour, and talent. Capital 
takes four parts, labour five, talent three. This setiled, 
comes the division amongst individuals. 
course, will have so much per cent. for what it brought 
in, but labour and talent presen: Hilodiies Fourier 
divides labour into three divisious —labours of necessity, 
ability, and of agremext. ‘The last will be least rewarded, 
the second more, the tirst most. This is to give an in- 
ducement to the selection of the ruder and more dis- 
agreeable kinds of labour. This too is to captivate the 
suffering masses, at present the least paid. 





Moreover, 
in the phalaustere, every mun has a right to food, lodging, 
clothing, and tools. Where is the incitement thea to 
work? One plan of Fourier is, by paying rude labour 
much, aud delicate pleasant labours much, to make capi- 
tal change hauds. 

As all ranks are elective, talent will be tested by po- 
pularity. Still artists, sarav/s, aud others, will remain 
out of this category. ‘They belong to no series, group, 
or phalange; they are of the world and the world must 
rewardthem. All the p4a/aages of the world must pay 
them a sufficient reward. 

The end of all this, when the world is peopled by péa- 
langes, is universal monarchy, The capital of the uni- 
verse is to be on the Bosphorus. One of the bonds of 
this grand hierarchy will be the industrial armies going 
wherever glory or utility call thei 
roads, railways, vast edilices, &c. 
hereditary, but ruled 
hierarchy will extend froin the wzarcd, or head of a phz- 
lange, to the ouniarch, or head of the universe. There 
will be dvarrhs for four phalanx, triavchs for 12, tefrarchs 
for 48, and so on until the duvcarch reigns over a mil- 
lion. Above him is none but the oaiareh og Eraperor 
of the Universe. But, with universal 
unlimited liberty for all passions, these titles will be 
mere moonshine. Their power 
there can be 
as has clearly been proved by 


Thev are to make 
The ruler is to be 
hy the votes of the world. The 


election, and 


Punishments 
legit linat 


is null. 
all desires are 
Fourler’s own words, the 


none, where ce, even, 
most infamous. 

The part of woman is the saine as that of man. — All 
professions, trades, and places are open to them. There 
is no distinction. ‘This brings us to the ticklish ques- 
tion of inarriage. Fourier does not go the length of 
promiscuous interc: nurse kanogetier, His women are of 
various classes. The classi tion shows profound lin- 
morality. There are to be Bacchaats, 
lals, Dewoiseans, &c. There are to be the women who 
marry wholly, those who marry provisionally, those who 
are legal prostitutes, and those who are to be the com- 
panions of old age. ‘The details of this matter are purely 
bestial, and, damning as they are to Fourier, | decline 
entering on them. His marriage, however, speaks 
volumes of itself,and will show the morality of this seet:— 


Ba vaderes, b es- 


“Loving freedom will come, and will érawsform talo rirtue the 
greater pert of ovr rices, as it will transform into viees the greater 
part of our genfilesses. There are to be divers grades in amor- 
The three principal are :——-1. Favourite by title. 2. 
Geuiteurs et genetrices. 3. Husbands and wives. The last should 
have at least two children, the second one, the first none. 
titles give to the conjoints progressive rights on a part of the re- 
spective heritage. A woman can have af the same time >|. A 


husband hy whom she has two cluldren, 2. A genstenr by whom 


ous unions. 


These 





Capital, of 
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she has one. 3. A favourite by whom she has none. Me 
simple possessors, who are nobody i in the eyes of the law.” 


One would really imagine Fourier making lays for 
‘some Botany Bay, peopled with the offscourings of ; 
and brothels. And w hy this state of bestiality? 
| © This gradation of titles establishes a great courtesy, 
sad creat fidelity. A woman can refuse the title of 
to one by whom she is enceinte.” She em 
| refuse, in fact, any of the titles to one of her three hys. 
| * This prevents all the hypocrisy of which mar. 
iriage is the source.” 
| When such are the notions which Fourier holds, his 

careful education of children is a curse, and therefore 
| merits little notice, except to say that at sixteen he gives 
' 


| Wei nile “rr 


| bands. 


ithem the character of men, and sends them forth te do 
‘as their others and fathers have done before thew. 

| The world once fixed, and phatansterianisu Univer 
sally adopted, Fourier’s first care is to pay the English 
national debt. This is a se ducing promise, and one 
likely to get him many admirers. Let us see how our 
financier goes about it:—- 


“[t is not by millions but by m7//iards that we shall now value 
the products of the earth. It is now tRe turn of eggs which will 
play a great game, and resolve a problem before which have paled 
the learned pundits of European finance. With half the proceeds 
of the eggs of the world, and without touching the fowls, we will 
extinguish, on a given day, the colossus of the English national 
debt, by a process which, instead of being onerous, will become an 
anusette tor the globe.” 


He counts the debt at 25 wmlliards, and the tax on 
eggs at 5d. a-dozen. Let us see the result :— 





* 1.000 dozen eggs at half-a-frane........ 500f, 
Multiply by 200 days, about the aver- 
age of days a fowl lays............... 2) 
Annual product of a canton............ 100,000 
Multiply by 600,000 phalanxes ........ 600,000 
General product (60 mi/liards)......... 60,000,000,000£"* 





| Sir Charles Wood should try the experimenit. 

It is the habit of democrats and republicans to up- 
hold and support Socialism. As a democrat and a re- 
publican it is that L have undertaken to show what 
Socialism is. What is the system of Fourier? An 
attempt to substitute Deism for Christianity, the w- 
limited indulgence of the passions for the restraint im- 
posed by religion and inorality, promiscuous intercourse 
for marriage, to say nothing of the moral and political 
inpossibilit ie s of his system. 

Labour is a duty, and nothing makes it possible but 
waut. No man is incited to labour, except in rare il- 
stances, for the general good. It is for himself, for his 
jhome, for his family, for his children, that he works. 
| Who ever cares for a railway in which he holds shares, 
as for an estate which is his own? And man’s nature 
‘renders any change in this impossible. Absence from 
‘labour is alwe aysour pleasure. Fourier argues that we 
‘should work with as much enthusiasm as young 
ldance; but those to whom dancing is a profession cot 
sider absence of it a relief. 

‘The innate desire of man for independence is utterly 
destroyed by Fourier. * * * But why reason 
4 man who shows us the sun chasing comets and 
ing them by the tail; who assists at the lying-im of the 
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and warms the north pole by the aurora borealis ; 

ys our debt by a tax on eggs, and gives the earth 
sprid fever; who makes lions do away with railways, 
yi denies the essential soul of the earth, God, making 
him matter 5 who makes us change our bodies $10 





LITERARY 


pr. CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS—VOL, IV, 


We noticed the first and second, but we omitted 
ge third volume of “ Dr. Chalmers’ Posthumous 
Works.” The fourth volume contains his Sabbath 
Seripture Readings, embracing all the New Testament. 
It isa series of meditations on the various chapters of 
the New Testament, with frequent direct references to 
the personal position of the author and the circumstances 
@ his frends. ‘The propriety of the publication is vin-| 
fieated only by its general utility, for Dr. Chalmers 
did not apparently contemplate this manner of employ- | 
ing his manuscripts. “Ble frequent recurrence to matters 
daprivate nature confirms the statement that he did | 
wt anticipate the publication of these meditations, His 
adden death prevented any special arrangment of his 
mpers, with the view of publication or suppression. | 
Similar events have become in recent years painfully 
frequent. Tliey convey a touching lesson regarding’ 
nore than the first and greatest, and always obvious, 
duty of religious preparation for death. They teach 
dso the necessity of a steady and continued arrange- 
nent of private affairs. 

The works of few authors and the journals of very few 
public men can be placed under such judicious manage- 
went as the posthumous writings and journals of Dr. 
Chalmers ; because their editor was not only nearly re- 
ted to the author, but for a long period enjoyed more 
fhis contidence and intercourse than any other man. 
The Sabbath Scripture Readings probably want several 
passages in the original manuscript regarding private | 
dhairs, that could not have served any public interest. 
Sill we gather from the volume that Dr. Chalmers was 
carged by some theologians with entertaining erroneous 
news; that he considered the conduct of certain friends 
te aspiring; that he suffered from anxiety, on one hand, 
wither to wear the appearance of affected disinterested- 
aess, nor to hurt the position of his brother professors ; 
wd on the other, uot to bear heavily on the resources 
fan infant communion; and several other matters, 
that secu to belong more to the private than to the public 
istory of the Free Church. The greater part of the’ 
neditations published in this volome were written sub- 
equeut to the day of the Disruption. The first date is 
October, 1841. The meditations, therefore, naturally 
aelade constant remarks on the position of the Church 
f Sectland, and, subsequently, of the Free Church. 
Ther hare thus an undoubted interest as private expo- 
tions of the mind and spirit of the leader by whom, 
some measure, the great ecclesiastical change of 1843 | 
ms elected ; both as he neared the precipice; when 
the fall was accomplished ; and as the roughness of the | 
rater herun to disappear, and the current was again | 
sting a quict and steady course. ‘The nature of the 
Sabbatical reflections is exactly in accordance with the | 
blic character of the writer. It sustains throughout | 
VOL. XV.—NO, CLXAVIILI. 


|times, and gives us a paradise where wine, and women, 
‘and hunting, and all sensual enjoyments, are to de. 
‘light us—whose philosophy is in fact a philosophy fit for 
‘none but a nation of mingled knaves, fools, and loose 
| women ! 


REGISTER. 


{the general estimate of the man, conlirming, im every 


line, the opinion always entertained, that he desired 
earnestly to cultivate kindness and good-will towards all 
men. Even in this private record of thouglis aad feelings, 
he has written no bitter werds, except against himself 
and his own weaknesses. He had no enmity to preserve 
in a book, and there is none in these pages. Ile felt 
persecution, and he seems to have feared its occurrence, 
without having anything to say against the persecutors, 
though he abhorred their conduct. From all that can 
be collected out of these meditations—from other 
records—from every means whereby the wishes and the 
desires of a human heart become knowu—Dr. Chalmers 
appears to have made the closest approximation to the 
principles of the Bible, in his life aud conversation, of 
any public man in recent times. 

The character of this volume differs so materially 
from its predecessors, is so closely personal in its matter, 
that while its value may be enhanced for private read- 
ing, yet it offers comparatively few quotable passages. 
The three preceding volumes contained rapid exposi- 
tions of Scriptural passages, that cast in a few short 
sentences a light over difficult texts, or opened up to 
the reader a new train of thought; but the fourth 
volume is entirely practical. The style is changed, and 
there hangs over the pages a thoroughly Scottish Sabe 
batical atmosphere. 

The following passage may not be entirely lost on 
England :— 

“ There is this contrast between the eunach and Simon Magts 3 
the one is said to have believed, but the other believed with all his 
heart. It is remarkable, too, that Simon, as well as the eunueh, 
was baptized; but the unworthiness of his baptism must be charged 
on himeelf, and not on the administrator thereof. The responsi- 
bility lay with the eunuch for consenting to be baptized, and so 
also with Simon. O let me, along with my faith, have a goed 
conscience, else how can I go on in my way rejowing? I do aot 
believe with all my heart, unless 1 give my heart entire unto the 
Saviour. My God, enable me to mortify all its vicious propensi- 
ties——its unworthy and disgraceful passions. Thou knowest my 
plague, and the sin which doth most easily beset me. ‘*O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this deathP” 
QO that I might be enabled to thank God, because He hath given 
me power to be one of His own children, and so to walk no longer 
after the flesh, but after the spirit.” Page 159. 

Our reference is merely to the baptism of Simou 
Magus, and the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. It 
may be conceded that the baptist, in the case of Simon 
Magus, was very clearly authorised to administer that 
rite. No doubt could possibly exist on his suceessor- 
ship. All the outward signs connected with the ordie 
nance had been correctly observed. Simon Magus was 
at the fountain-head of baptism, and it seems to have 
been of no avail to him, although Miss Martineau holds 
that he was much mixed up with primitive Christianity, 
and greaily destructive of its purity. .'The responsibility, 
says Dr. Chalmers, rested with the subject rather than 
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the administrator of baptism; and that must be invari- “ Preserve me from covetousness, O Lord, 1 pray for Wisdor, 


ably trae where the recipient is of mature age and judg- and grace in the matter of my sustentation as a servant of the Pree 
. - ; Church of Scotland. May I reach the superior blessedness of the 


ment. - |giver, and let my moderation be known unto all men. pray fop 
We remarked already that Dr. Chalmers anticipated | Thy guidance ina!l these matters,O Lord. Save me from rapacity 
the persecution of his communion, and apparently from |} onthe one hand-—save me from the affectation of disinterestedness 
“many who are seemly and hononrable.” The Site }j 0» the other; but make me really disinterested, and teach me how 
question realised his anticipation; but we may notice had ti iin Spire . Nude Gad ale cae Ge 
rates er ° "oh ce r yee |, OF the one hand, and on the o her what is due both to the renery! 

that a similar spirit was previously evinced In many Hf intermate of the chases und te my oun dhenioe:* 

' 


quarters against dissent. The Methodists and Inde- | 





pendents of England have many examples of sites || Dr. Chalmers was not rich ; but his success as ay 
refused. The Presbvterians of Ireland had a few simi-|| author may have cnabled him to do what other profes. 
lar cases, although under the special favour and pro- | 
tection of the State. The Dissenters of Scotland were 
sometimes refused sites, prior to the increase of their, nee _— 
number by the disruption of 1843. In one village, feus ‘topics relating to futurity. We quoted a passage in 
were granted, at the beginning of the present century, | OU" last number from a female writer on the subject of 


. . ws . . ’ 
on the express condition that publie worship should 


. 


sors could not accomplish, and in these circumstances 
‘the question of duty is one of often nice and diffien} 


adjustment. Dr. Chalmers had very defined ideas on al] 


the final judgment ; aud we quote the following sentences 
not he practised there except with consent of the su- irom Dr. Chalmers : 
perior. This clause in the feu charters of that village || Above all, let me look f 
led to one of the cases which has been often quoted | day of the revelation of hidden things, Let me not feel at Case, 
amongst the list of sites refused. The frequency of the |) because of the secrecy of aught I do which is evil. ¥| he time is 
yoy ‘ : ; >. Se _ |;coming when the worst abominations—those which, if knows, 
evil does not, however, hy any means that we know, | would overwhelm the delinquent in shame and confusion, and 
justify its existence. The extent or longevity of per- (| banish him from society—shall at length be brought to light. On 
secution will not justify the crime. The disruption, | the other hand, while called upon to make my light shine before 
and the events elicited by it, presented excellent rea-/| men, let me not do what is good to be seen of men, or for the 
sons for pressing this question on Parliament; because sake of their applause ; bat a hoy acvagehoes oe pratse of 
‘ae 2s ; men the praise of God. The disclosure of all things is at hand, 
wherever a large number of individuals cannot buy land, ito the everlasting contempt of the wicked—to the exaltation and 
within the circle of a few miles, for the worship of God 
according to their conscience, a wrong exists-—a wrong 
at present without a remedy. The Site Bill was re- | 
jected in the last session, on the motion of Sir James | 
Graham. It will be again pressed in 1849—and 
pressed annually, we trust, until toleration be se- 


rward to the coming judgment—the 


triumph of the righteous.” 

The following passage may be practically usefal to 
many fervent believers in Christianity, who often 
overlook the earnest injunctions led by its precepts 
on all men to make provision for their families. The 
Gospel places that duty in a high and clear light, 
cured :— ‘and the progress of science in later times is, through 

“The Word of God has a commanding power in it, wlich!|the establishment of Life Assurance Societies, af- 
draws multitudes to listen; yet of the many who hear and are || ¢)-ding remarkable facilities for its falfilment. Itisa 
called by it few may be chosen. Envy and opposition may arise, ‘ here ree ey , “1 these in- 
and persecution may succeed to popularity. Let us be prepared, | singular far t, that many individuals de emed t ese in 
0) God, for the whole of Thy counsel and will in this our day stitutionsin some way subversive of a complete retiance 
ise, let us not be offended. Saye us|/and resignation to the decrees of Providence ; forget- 
ting, surely,that the singular phenomenon in the ave- 
rage duration of life, calculated almost with arithme- 
tieal certainty, isone of those lawsordained of God, and 
|| sustained by Him, on which alone such societies are 

| ‘|based. The testimony of the great majority of the 
ance, and that on the part of many who are seemly and honourable, || religious world has long been given in their favour. 
and withal of chief authority and influence in our land, Tet it be } | The Presbyterian Ministers in Scotland and Ireland 
rs ghee sag ag ne etal yap theo | | are all contributors to a widow's and orphan's fund, 
visitations of light and comfort frum on high. Give us, like the || Which participates in all essential particulars with 
disciples of old, to be filled with joy and the Holy Ghost.” || the character of Life Insurance, and has been the 

The use of “things strangled and of blood” is quite || means of securing the maintenance of many widows 
common in Scotland ; but the deerce of the Synodical || and families, who must have been otherwise placed 
meeting of Apostles at Jerusalem is opposed to the ||in very straitened circumstances. Dr, Chalmers 08 
practice, and the Theological Professor of the Scotch || this subject says :— 
metropolis was far from being satisfied with the position | “And let me here note also the goodness and the acceptableness 
of matters :—— | before God, of those pieties and charitics which belong to the do- 

|| nestic relationship. Give me a comfort and a confidence whiek 
t | 


. *. . , , || have been sadly disturbed by our controversial and systematic theo- 
decree, in that it forbids the use of blood and things strangled, and : . : 


"|| logy—a comfurt and confidence in the doing of Thy will; and let 
seems to put their use on the same rank with a flagrant immorality |} °°. 7 » oblicata to 
me further understand that a failure in my obligations 


. i a gy st] } } ar shal > cae a 
there also forbidden. ‘The question is, in how far shall we r zard 1l those whom God hath given me, renders my faith, or the peel 
it asa decree of accommodation, and in how far a rule of binding ||. , ; e far in the 
and perpetual authority in the church? I pray for light sion thereof, of no etfect—inasmuch that, if wanting so fr 
this question.” ; : apie pray for NENT Upon || relative duties as to neglect the care of provision for my owe 
| household, I am reckoned with as one destitute of the faith, Bas 
We have already referred to the troubles which as- || Worse than an infidel.” 
salled Dr. Chalmers on pecuniary matters, from his The temperance question naturally attracted & 
desire to accommodate the interests of a weak exchequer || large share of consideration from this divine; bat! 
with the position of the professors; and he says— does not seem to have adopted the principle of striet 


} 


When enmity and violence arise, 


+ 


o! 1} 
from the guilt of those who reject Thy Spirit and Thy testimony 


holding themselves unworthy of eternal life. May we cast in our 
lot with those who are glad to hear and to glorify Thy Word, and 
} 
4 


ar 


who, because ordained to eternal life. believe it. M y this Wor 


go forth and prosper, and prevail over the whole of Scotland. | 


rhis it will not do without the accon paniment of a fierce resist- 


“It isnot very easy toconstruct the right explanationofthe Apostles’ 
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‘nence. If the world generally observed the rule 
id down in the following extract, the question would 
ie at an end. The weighty argument in favour of 
ymperance socicties and their principles is founded 
op Christian expediency ; and there would be no use 
oe them if society universally acknowledged Dr. 
chalmers rale. It has not, however, been observed 
even in the Church of Scotland, with which he was 
eopnected. The intemperate habits of several of its 
ginisters led to their deposition in hisday, It would, 
have been strange if some of these gentlemen had com- 
meneed the practice on the example of one so worthy 
ys the late Dr. Chalmers, and had deviated after 
yards into indulgences on their own plan :— 

“Give me, O Lord, the requisite boldness, but save me from 
wrtiality. [Let me, at all events, and however difficult [ imay tind 

9 deal with the sins of others; let me not partake of these 
ips, but keep m) self pure. Oiif L were as temperate as [ ought to 
e! There is « liberal indulgence, but there is also a strictness 
f obligation in the ethies of the gospel. O that 1 could keep by 
he line Which separates scrupulosity from excess, and that my 
egimen were determined by the sole consideration of health for 
God's service— regimen never violated or broken in upon by the 
temptations of inunediate gratification.” 

There were names and terms which, with all his 
geatness, Dr. Chalmers misunderstood, and there- 
fre abused. Thus, at page 334, referring to Titus, 
Mehapter, he says :— 


“Obedience to magistrates is the incumbent duty of every 
oristian—-insomuch that the spirit of evangelism and the spirit 
{rdicalisiu are at antipodes the one to the other.” 


Radicalism is not subversive of obedience to ma-| 
strates. It has nothing to do either with obedi- 
ace or disobedience farther than that the people are. 
nost likely to obey magistrates whohave been directly | 
wrindirectly chosen by themselves to rule over them. 
Lren Where that has not been the case, Radicals 
are, on the whole, not less obedient to the civil 
magistrates than Whigs or Tories, 

We havea strong notion that the spirit of evange- 
im is very likely to disseminate the spirit of radi- 
‘alism; and so think those site-refusers who persecute 
the Free Church. In discussing the epistle to Vhile- 
non, Dr. Chalmers expressed his opinion against 
mesidering slaveholding per se a bar to Christian 
ommunion. We are not aware that any churches 
uke that view. Slaveholding is only, we think, 
sidered a bar to communion when the slave- 
ner assents to his condition, and refuses to take 
“y measures for the abolition, or even for the 
“provement, of his slaves. Regarding the epistle 
Philemon, we may remark that, if all slaveholders 
‘ould follow the injunctions laid on Philemon, | 
“ching Onesimus, by Paul, there would be an 
iad of the question, Writing in June, 1846, Dr. 
Chalmers says :— 


Wars and revolutions, | believe, await us. O grant of me and 
“that we may be safe within the ark of the covenant.” 


The wars and the revolutions have come, and are | 
“ming; but he was not left to witness them. His 
Mayer in his own case was fulfilled. He died when. 
‘tly smal] clouds were on the political horizon, des- | 
y, oon to cover it with gloom. ‘These memorials | 
“* great and good man are more interesting than || 
“#most studied writings. They are his thoughts. | 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN.* 

A small volume, consisting of a series of lectures 
on various topics, delivered before the Young Men's 
Christian Association in London. There are twelve 
lectures, all by ministers of the Gospel, with the ex- 
ception of one layman, who lectures upon the Natu- 
ral History of Creation. Many small volumes of a 
similar kind have been recently published, and they 
make very interesting reading, and are frequently 
full of truth popularly expressed. The topics se- 
lected by the lecturers appear to be altogether inde- 
pendent ot each other, ‘The evidence of arrangement 
is wanting, and we think that a great disadvantage. 
The topies are, however, singularly interesting. 
There is one lecture on Mahommedanisin ; another on 
the Mythology of the Greeks; a third on the aequisi- 
tion of knowledge, a very general subject; a fourth 
on the geological evidences of the existence of the 
Deity; and others on topics equally useful, and seve- 
ral of more pressing interest. The Rev. John Tod 
Brown, of Liverpool, has a long lecture on the art of 
printing, which we should scareely suppose to be in 


-? 


his way, so far as technicalities are concerned, He 
is evidently an original man, for he says:— 

“Tn spite, however, of this advantage, | am inelined to think, 
that the facilities of printing have an unfave urable effect on the 
efforts of genius of the higher order.” 

We know not the meaning of this higher order of 
genius, but on the whole we should think printing 
useful to Milton, Shakspere, Seott, Byron, Camp- 
bell, and such people. John DBunyan’s works we 
suppose to be more circulated by the printing press 
than they would have been through the art of the 
scribe; but Mr. Brownmay have athoroughly different 
opinion. 

The Rev. Jolin Cumining, of London, closes the 
series by a discourse upon *t The age we live in.” 
Mr. Cumming is a most laborious person; and he 
has a mission to fulfil against Popery. He finds it 
everywhere, and yet we should have searecly ex- 
pected it in Greenwich time. That is, however, a 
great mistake, as the following extract will abun- 
dantly show: 


“Some of the movements of the age, | must notice, are of a 
c} aructer me it ye r woe ri | nor ¢ vil. ut EL ED I vrou ape. lor in- 
4 . ee ’ : . 
stance, 1{ 1s proposed especialy to reculate all the clocks of the 


empire by Greenwich time; so that the instant the great pontiff 
at Greenwich strikes twelve, all the clocks of the empire, like an 
obedient hierarchy, hall echo his Voice, The people have for- 
gotten that the earth takes twenty-four hours to turn itself round. 
It is therefore absolutely inp ssible that a spot fifteen degrees 
further west than Greenwich can be anything short of an hour 
behind it. Now to make Exeter, and Vlymouth, and Glasgow all 
preserve the same time as Greenwich, is just to make them tell 
ies——unblushing chronologieal lies — to make the church bells tell 
lies, ladies’ and gentlemen’s chronometers to le- in fact, to enact 
Iving by the law of the land. I think lope Pius the Ninth, that 
cunning chieftain of the Papaey, or bis friend Dr. Pusey, must be 
at the bottom of this CONSPITACY , It is ees nitiadly Vopish, for it is 
sacrificing truth to uniformity. It is making men tell lies, and to 
hide reality in order to keep up the appearance of unbroken uuity 
with a central regulating power. Should any of you young men 
be placed at the head of influential establishments at a distance 
from London—in Glasgow, Exeter, and so on —as | hope you will 
be, I hope you will keep Protestant watches. Set them by the 
sun in the sky, which the Greenwich pontiff cannot cover, and teil 
Londoners upon their-arrival at Glasgow or Bristol, or Exeter, 
that they must keep Glasgow, Bristol, and Exeter time, that is, 


- Ne meee es 


* London; Benjamin L. Green. 
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true time, for God never designed that we should set our creed by | 

that of any Pope, Patriarch, or Archbishop, at Rome, Constanti_| 
nople, or London, but by the Sun of Righteousness, whose rays | 
and beans are texts in the Word of God. It was plainly never | 

meant that we should set our watches and clocks in Glasgow by | 
those of Greenwich, as long as the sun shines and shews a gno- | 
mon on every sun-dial, like a very Martin Luther to stand up and | 
protest against it.” 





would not partake of anything from the meridian of 
Greenwich. It would not even take the Saxon time 
of day. 


The Rise and Fall of the Papacy. By the Rev. Robert 
Fleming. Glasgow: William Collins. 


A REPRINT of a well-known and valuable small treatisa 
on prophecy, written in a pure style, sensible and judicious 


author’s calculations and interpretations have been veritied | 
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| Our Scottish Clergy: Fifty-two Sketches, Biographical, 
Theological, and Critical, including Cle roymen of all 
Denominations, Edited by John Smith, A.M., Author 
of, Sacred Biography. Edinburg rh: Oliver & Bord ; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1848. 


A VoLUME of sketches of eminent c lergy men, of di ffet unt 


Irish Popery must be excepted from thischarge. It | denominations, principally of Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
| which specimens of their sermons are given, They are 
written with great ability, and display much sound jud, gment 
and just appreciation, Fidelity of description is one of thei 
chief merits, added to which they are singularly free from 
| anything like sectarian or party bias. The volume is eal. 
‘culated to make the reader acquainted with the character 
in its views, and remarkable for the way in which the | and labours, the genius and style, of preaching of many of 
; our Seottish clergy. The Liographical notices introduced 


by recent events. Mr, Fleming died in 1716. it are full of interest. 





The voices of past ages, rolling bck 
In echoes! Hearken, se who would be free !— 


“Neath varied gloom, in verdurous bowers, ’mid scenes 
Of loftiest grandeur, whose rude borders crowned 
A steepy wilderness, where Araby 
Is bounded by Euphrates, in old time 
A human pair lived through each smiling day 
’Mong flowers and fruits—with health, and harmony, 
And godlike thoughts, and angel-visitants. 
The woman—tis an oft-told tale—-was fair, 
Gentle, and grave—a well-beloved mate 
The man was great, in wisdom—not acquired 
By precept proud, or slow experience, 
But given at the momeut when he stood 
A wondering being in a wondrous world. 


Led on by sunbeams; and at evening went, 


Low songs to twilight; leaving them unharmed 
By damp, or drought, or their unnumbered ills. 
In streams, herbs, animals, they found but strength, 
Balms, beauty. With majestic brow de walked, 
The well-obeyed, unrivalled lord of all 
Yet innocent; and ade alked with G. xd. 
“WW liy con a miyst ery ' the wenn eT is 

Was powerful. ‘They fell, a _ ace departed. 

* Death followed crime. Th : fearful safe ty sought 
In union, till envy goaded all 
To hatred ;—then were mighty cities raised 
Of lawless spoil, and knaves immortalized 
By murder ; while the artist’s subtlest skill 
Had birth of passions—avarice, or pride 
Th’ accursed of all curses. 

“Still men longed 
barnestly for repose , and priestcralt feigned 
Inquietude’s distraction to remove, 

Or disgust’s lethargy ; yet, promising 
Benevolence, gave fury, blood, - fire. 





“Thus simple trust in lasti 
Sages foretold it, but the multitude 
Heard not, or, hearing, duabted. Doubt deferred 
Relief of sick’ning hearts: and misery 


ng good was lost:— 


. 





Just breathed on by his Maker. With each morn, | 
The winds came, sporting, over floral recums, | 


All softness, sighing, near each still retreat, 





Left little upon earth save monuments 
. i 
Of guilt and meutal greatness strangely mixed!— 
7 au" rn . ’ hy ‘vas the sat) ‘ he am by " * 
O WATID, unc cheer ¢ nations then unbor i 


‘The shouts of bygone ages, rolling bad 
In echoes! Hearken, ve who would be free! 





THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 


“ Waste not ¢he presen? ! bid the coward croak 
Of evil to the tempest! Thrust aside 
Such as teach blind submission! Ye are free! 
‘T'vrants are shrinking from the eye of thought, 
And children talk of universal love! 
Cvesars abound, who, of all creeds, would make 
One peaceful empire! many a Brutus marks 
Their course with silent joy or honest care! 
And Zoroasters, leaning on the plough, 
Fulfil divine legations! Ye who /each, 
Forget not, when your occupatiou’s foes— 
All, e’en ingratitude—aguinst ye rise, 
' ore great the e glory where the strife is hard!” 
And ye who might be favgh?, and will not, know 
That j in a little ‘while vour sons will pause 
Upon the way of truth, where everything 
Shall have a meaning, eloquent to all, 
And ery: *For Freedom’s cause, what di lid our sires ? 
Insensible, or selfish, when she came 
They hailed her nm t, though the luspired few 
Sang of her advent, while her car was inoved 
By millions!’ And, oh! think not that your deeds 
Will be forgot, in that untravelled land, 
Unto belief in which, though wits may sneer, 
And priests be worldly, the worn spirit clings— 
A last, proud hope! they have most joy in heaven 
Who wrought th at mortals might have peace on earth” 


The shouts of bys gone ages, rolling back 
In echoes! Hearken, ye who would be free !— 


* Live with the future, all who love to look 
On happiness! Again the scene is changed. 
Childhood, which, once, oppressed by fruitless toil, 
Or hopeless hunger, crouched in crowded ways, 
A squalid, wretched heap, soliciting 
The usurer’s alms, disturbs the morning dew 
With vig'rous mirth, on Wisdom waits, at noon, 
Or rests at eve—the germ of manly youth- . 
Of youthful manhood! and respected age, 
Content to stay, goes, fearless, 7 ‘ward the tomb! 
Reason and piety no longer jar! 

Sorrow hath flown! philosophy aad faith, 
Stull lab’ring, bridge the gulf of ignorance ! 
Humanity is nearer Deity 

And kneels but to adore! while science stoops 
‘To smoothen e’en the Lumblest paths of life, 
And art reanimates that noiseless joy 

In beanty, which was deadened by the Fail!” 


Newtown Goopricl. ~~ 
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POLITICAL 


Tat long session of Parliament has shortened the Queen’s 
residence in the Highlands. Some months ago, it was cor- 
rectly stated that Balmoral Castle, in Aberdeenshire, along 
gith the forests attached to that residence, had been taken 
for her Majestyand Prince Albert. Balmoral belongs to the 
farl of Fife ; and the eastle and forests were held from hi® 
trostees by the late Sir Robert Gordon, who made great 
siditions to the castle, and converted it into an extensive 
residence. The Castle, as it is termed, stands on a high 
bank, above the river Dee, fifty miles west from Aber- 





geen, and half-way between the villages of Ballater 
gd Castleton of Braemar. 
picturesque and thoroughly out of the busy world, although 


The situation is exceedingly 


the valley of the Dee has now its share of summer tourists ; 
snd Ballater and Castleton have numerous summer visitors. 
Pallater, indeed, was built to accommodate visitors frequent- | 
ing the mineral wellsof Pannanich, which spring out of the 
nanich Crags, nearly two miles from the village. The 

& . F 
House of Balmoral is a most irregular structure. Originally 


it had been a very small place. As more accommodation 
was required, additional wings and turrets, without the 
slightest plan, had been added. ‘The effect of the building 
as it stands is singularly unharmonious, although the accom- 
modation may be greater than in any other Highland house | 
at present to let or sell. 

The Queen’s journeys to Scotland have no political bear- 
ing They are made tor the purpose of relaxation; and 
there is no district where the object can be more perfectly 
secured than in Aberdeenshire. ‘The magistrates and people 
of Aberdeen expected that the Royal fleet of steamers would 
rach their port and its magnificent dock on the night of 
Thursday the 7th ult. They were, like the magistrates | 
and citizens of Edinburgh, surprised to find their expecta- 
tions anticipated. The Royal yacht is one of the quickest 
miling steamers on the coast, and made the voyage a tide 
earlier than had been calculated upon. ‘There was certainly 
aconsiderable bustle and disappointment expressed at the 
npidity of the voyage, but matters were got speedily in order. 
The magistrates were at their post before the steamer ; many 
northern breakfasts, famed for their solidity, were spoiled ; 
but the quays were perfectly crowded, and the disembarka- | 
tion would have been quite creditable to the taste and | 
loyalty of the citizens of the northern metropolis, even | 
if it had been made upon an hour’s notice. The Queen, | 
however, delayed her landing until Friday, and her re- | 
ception was the most enthusiastic, not ouly within the city | 
of Aberdeen, but overallthe route to Balmoral, that she has 
yet received in Scotland. When other sovereigns are in con- 
eealment, or surrounded by thousands of armed guards, the 
Monarch of Britain travels in an open carriage, encompassed 
by many thousan!s of her subjects, in the utmost security. 
The demonstrations of respect in Aberdeen were quite magni- 
ferent. Nearly three hundred years had passed since the last 
visit ofa Sovereign to that city. Three centuries of deep 
importance in the history of the kingdom and of mankind 
have elapsed since Mary Stuart witnessed the execution 
there of one of her favourite nobles. She went north 
aid in quelling civil war. Sorrow, as was always 
her doom in Seotland, tracked her progress. Grief, like 
abiood-hound, was ever on her steps. A royal lady again 
fame to this granite city. Thecontrast between her charac- 
vr and that of her ancestress was complete. They are types of 
their respective times. Neither wind nor tide could stay the 
Peaceful progress of Victoria. Mary Stuart’s guards al- 
Most literally fought her way to the north. The route of 

bh sovereigns Jay for some distanee by the Dee. Mary 

art passed up the river to witness the battle ot 
Culblean. Victoria passed the spot beneath arches of 
flowers, amid the acclamations of ber Highland followers, 
a the most perfect peace, aud saw no battle but that of the 
Made, with the muir of Dess. The character of the two 
igns is even further severed than their circum- 
Mances, Mary was accomplished, talented, active, and | 
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REGISTER. 


; Versatile. The present Monarch is distinguished by punctu- 
ality, by activity, and by more accomplishments and re- 
quirements than ladies of equal leisure often attain. Mary 
had French teaching, French manners; very unfortunately, 
French Jesuitism. At her time France ranked lower in 
these matters than now; and the standing of that country 
has never been high in these respects. The Queen of Eng- 
land, on the other hand, received an English education, was 
accustomed early to English habits and tastes, and displays 
‘all those domestic virtues that distinguish her countrywomen, 
_{n troublous times her character has secured the throne. She 
holds the sceptre firmly, because it is scarcely felt in her hand. 
She walked quietly to and from the humble church of her 
Highland parish, undistinguished apparently from any gentle- 
woman of the district, and amid the other parishioners ; and 
she dwelt securely in a distant Highland cottage, or castle, if 
they please, without an armed man within eight miles of her 
residence, because she is a constitutional monareh, We 
thought, as the Qu°en walked dewn amongst the parishioners 
of Crathie, from the church to Balmoral bridge, where, a 
hundred years ago, the clans were mustered to overthrow her 
dynasty, that if the Emperor Nicholas had been seated on 
Cairn Gowan, a witness of the scene, it might have revolu- 
| tionised the Russ'an Empire. 
| Her Majesty is, we understand, very highly delighted with 
‘the castle and forest ; and with the good feeling and good 
‘taste displayed by the people of the Dee; and there is little 
doubt that Balmoral may be considered a permanent resi- 
dence of the Court. 

We have not referred here to the magnificent scenery of 
|the Dee, and the condition of the country chosen as the 
Scotch residence of Royalty, because both topics fall within 
the scope of the paper that we are obliged to postpone until 
November. ) 





—— 
IRELAND. 

Bands of insurgents have again shown face on the moun- 
tains between Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir. They were 
better armed, more numerous, and, by the secrecy and rapi- 
dity of their movements, gave evidence of a higher state of 
organization than at the first etages of the Rebellion, Their 
leader was a person of the name of 0’ Mahony, a farmer of a 
respectable class, who has taken an active part in polities, 
and has considerable influence among the peasantry of Tip- 
perary. The insurgents concentrated in considerable num- 
bers at certain places of rendezvous, but, on the appearance 
of military force, immediately distributed themselves in small 





marauding parties among the Slievenamon mountains, With 
| the exception of several violent attacks upon police barracks, 
|which were in every instance attended with defeat and loss of 
life to the rebels, there was no regular battle with the public 
| forces, and the movement has for the present died away in a 
_serics of agrarian depredations—sad presage of the troubles 
| which await unhappy Ireland, we fear, during winter, 

| This renewed attempt at rebellion, though received with 
/eaution and incredulity, was invested with a gravity which 
|awakened serious forebodings. ‘The time appointed for open- 
| ing the State Trials at Clormel was rapidly drawing near. 
It was apprehended that these midnight marehings might be 
|preparatory to a general rising for the purpose of rescuing 
| the prisoners on their way from Dublin to Clonmel. Escorted, 


|| however, by a strong body of troops, the prisoners were con- 


ducted in safety into Clonmel on the morning of the 19th. 
The Special Commission was opened on the following day, 
under the auspices of Lord-Chief-Justice Blackburne, the 
Lord-Chief-Justice Doherty, and Mr. Justice Moore. The 
first of these judges addressed the grand jury in explanation 
of the law of high treason, and the amount and deseription of 
evidence necessary to substantiate the charge against the 
prisoners. Ilis lordship’s addreas was characterised by 
fairness and moderation; and, on the same evening, the jury 
found true bills against William Smith O'Brien, Terence 
Bellew M‘Manus, James Orchard, Dennis Tighe, and Pa- 





trick O’ Donnell; and, on the following day, agaist Thomas 
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Francis Meagher. Orchard, Tighe, and O'Donnell belong 
to the peasant class, and were engaged inthe affray at Ballin- 
garry. The indictment consists of six counts, but in reality 
embraces only three distinct acts of treason, viz., the at- 
tempt to compe! a party of police to surren ler their arms at 
Mallinahone on the 26th of Jalv, the erection of barricades 
at Killenaule on the 28th, and the attack ot Boulagh Com- 





mon onthe 50thof the sainemonth. The usual period of five 
days being allowed the prisoners to prepare to plead, the 
trials wou!d commence on the 28th. 





POLITICAL REGISTER. 


down upon their cause the odium of Europe, on so trifling a 
question as the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. Whatever 
importance is attached to these territories on aceount of 
their maritime position, there was time enough to hare 
brought.forward this question when the foundation of their 
new commonwealth had been laid and somewhat consoli. 
dated. Lut there must always be some point of attack 
and defence in polities, and the quarrel with Denmark seryes 





Considerable interest was excited by the fact that Lord|| in the meantime to refloet the rival opinions and pretensions 


John Russe!l had been summoned to appear as a w 
the part of Mr. W. S. O'Brien. = The intention, we believe, 
was to produce certain documents of a violent character, of 
which Lord John was the author, during the agitation which | 
preceded the passing of the Reform Bill. Mr. 0’ Brien’s| 
counsel, however, have tlhiought it prudent to dispense with | 


this part of their case, and the Premier has been spared the || 


ordeal which was in store for him. 
| 





FRANCE, 

The Nationil A:sembly has made considerable progress 
with the pre iminary articles of the Constitution ; and has 
disposed of the question of right to labour, which has been 
the source, and still continues to be the source, of so much 
danger and difficulty to the Repubiic. The dratt of the Con- 
stitution sclved the provblem by simply declaring that ‘‘ the 
Republic owes assistance to necessitous citizens, either by 
procuring work for them in the limits of its resources, or in 
giving the means of existence to those who are unfit to 
work.” 
acommonplac: Poor-law, and is all embraced in our 43d of 
Elizabeth. The Socialists and Ultra-Republicans were there- 


This, of course, is nothing more than the basis of 


fore very dissatisfied, and proposed an amendment recognis- 
ing the right of ‘‘ all ecitizens,’’ that is, whether necessitous 





or not, to ‘* instruction, work, and assistance.’’ ‘This pro- | 


iti wah ‘a ¥ ‘uw mndife 77a Palapt . 
position, however, though somewhat modified, was rejected 'lthe resolution of the Assembly. 


itness on | | 


| 
' 
! 


of parties in Germany. On the 21 of the month, an armis 


| tice was concluded by the plen'potentiaries of Denmark and 


Prussia. Peace was to Jast for seven months; the German 
troops were to evacuate the Duchies ; and affuirs were to be 
placed under the management of a new Provisional Gover. 
ment, of which Count Moltke, a partisan of the Danes, was 
to be the head. 
‘bear the brunt of the war, failed to imake such favourable 


Whether Prussia, which was called upon to 


terms for iermany as she migit aad ought to have done, isa 
| question which we are scarcely competent to decide. The war 
| was regarded in this country as a nuisance, and we received 
the intelligence of a peace with great satisfaction, without 
‘inquiring particularly about the terms. Very different was 
‘the feeling manifested in the Duchies and throughout Ger. 
‘many. The Schleswig-Holsteiners became furious with 
| rage—the troops were on the eve of mutiny—and the Frank- 
|fort Assembly, alarmed by this posture of affairs, and glad 
of an opportunity of displaying its patriotism and courage, 
resolved, bya majority of 238 to 221, that the armistice should 
be disregarded, and that the Central Power take immediate 
steps to suspend itsexecution. The Arch-Duke John and 
the King of Prussia were thus brought into collision at onee, 
The Ministry of the former resigned rather than execute 
M. Dahlmann, the leader 





by a large majority, and the wording in the preamble adopted || of the majority, failed to form a new Government, and the 


as it stood. But though the Socialists are weak in the As-|! accembly was compelled to retrace its steps, which it did on 


sembly, they are recovering their strenzth out of doors, and| the 16th, by adopting a resolution for the inimediate discom 


the election of M. Raspail, their favourite eandidate, as one || tinuance of the war with Denmark, by a majority of 253 to 


of the representatives of the department of the Seine, proves | | 


how numerous and well organised this party must be in the! 


capital. Prince Louis Napoleon and M. Fould are the two| 
other successful candidates, the former having been placed | 
at the head of the poll by a singular coalition of Legitimists, | 
Orleanists, Bonapariists, and Socialists; andthe latter, who | 
is an eminent banker, owing his return most probably to his | 
reputation as a financier. 

The position of General Cavaignae is becoming every day 
more difficult. It is not he will oppose the 
admission of Napoleon to the Assembly; and tl 
Raspaii will probably be hastened, in order to allow him to | 
tuke his seat ; so that these ditheul be wot over. 
he is constantly assailed with demands from the Monarchists 
to adopt a more decisive policy against the Ultra-Repulli- 
cans, while the latter bear him a very hearty hatred tor his 
bourceoisie tendencies. Cavaignae seems determined to 
keep both extremes in check ; and the gravity ot his situa- 
tion is incrensed by the fact that both are prepared, when an | 
opportunity offers, to resort to per sical force for his over-| 
throw. 
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GERMANY, 

Events of much significance have been passing in Ger- 
many. We have always deemed it unfortunate that the 
powerful and enthusiastic party, who are struggling to 
throw, off the yoke of a multitude of petty sovereignties, and 
organise a strong central authority under which the whole 
German race may repose in freedom and happiness, should 
have embarrassed themselves with foreign war, and brought 








But || 


| 
| 
| 


237. The Republicans, by no means an inconsiderable party 
in the Assembly, and well supported by the populace outof 
doors, were highly incensed by what they denounced as the 
treason thus committed against the country. Large cut 


‘. . DP 
door meetings assembled, and were harangued by Blam, 


| Simon, and other republican leaders ; and on the 18th, the 


excited populace proceeded to open acts of insurrection, 
erecting barricades, and attacking the military, who were called 


out to protect the sitting ofthe Assembly. Blood was Treely 


. . ° > ° te af 
ishedin defence of the barrieades, and for atime the resulta 


the struggle was uncertain ; but at length the insurgents were 
subdued and dispersed by thundering and destructive dis 
charges of artillery, The people of Frankfort were encom 


| raged to proceed to these extremities by large meetings he 
| at 


serlin, Cologne, and other towns ; and the result of the 


movement, though for the present defeated, has been to & 
hibit the great strength of the Republicans in Germapy, 


'/and the extreme danger to which the existing Government 


are exposed by the present atternpt to organise them into ove 
grand tederal commonwealth. 
Accounts have been received, since we penned the abore, 


of a suecessful insurrection in the Dueby of Baden, under 





leadership of Struve, a Republican. ‘This intelligence mat 
require to be confirmed, but it is very circumstantia 
accords with what recent events would lead us expect. 
How often has it been said of Jate years, as much in jest 
as in seriousness, and without any one really believing % 
that the time was approaching when there would not bes 
crowned head in Europe; and yet it must be conferees # 
Republican movement which threatens to sweep Germany 
its kings, approaches very near to a realisation of the i 
phecy. 
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THE RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


Iy the last number we commenced this new feature of “ Tuit’s 
Magazine,” with the view of placing before its readers, in a con. 
dosed form, all the material information of the month relating to 


this great department of our industrial system. 


August being the 


movth in which the majority of the great railway companies hold 
thar half-vearly statutory meetings, our record was mainly con- 


fed to the business transacted at them. 


As our digest, however, 


from the riecessity of going early to press, was only brought down 
ty the 24th, since which a considerable proportion of these perio- 
heal gatherings have taken place, we resume the digest from that 
ate. ‘The meetings now recorded present no improvement on 
those that have gone before, but only tend to contin ina remark- 
able degree the fact that the system has not only, as it regards 
profitable speculation, reached its culmination, but experienced from 
that point a considerable, and, in all probability, permanent depres- 
gon. That the principal lines will continue to be a valuable source 
d investment cannot be doubted for an instant, though the day of ten 


per ceat. dividends, except in a very few lucky instances, is gone | 


for ever; but it is equally true that many of the new schemes ori- 


ginated in a time of wild excitement, must, if not 


actually losing 


geculations, prove barely efficient to meet the working expenses, 


ot yield the smallest margin of profit. 


BAILWAYS IN OPERATION AND PAYING A DIVIDEND OUT | 


OF THEIR TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 
Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction 





Ravlway.—The 


lalf-yearly meeting of this company was held at Birkenhead on | 


the 26th August. 


' 
| 
The report intimated an increase of 8 per | 


ent. on the passengers, and 20 per cent. on the goods traffic, as | 


compared with the corresponding period of last vear. 


the L.27 1Us. and 


The diree- 


.22 shares, and that interest at 4 per cent. | 


tors recommended payment of the half-vear’s interest, due upon | 


paid to the shareholders, who should have paid L.10 per share 


onthe L.51 shares on the 25th of this month. 
te half year applicable to dividend was L.5,623. 


The balance of | 


' 


* Blackburn, Bolton, and West Yorkshire Railicay.—The half- | 


jeatly meeting of this company was held on the 51st of August, | 


# Blackburn. 


According to the directors’ report, the tratlic re- | 


tipts on the half vear for the portion of the line in operation had | 


ben L.2,096 6s. ld.,and theworking expenditure L.1,095 11s. 10d., 


kaving a profit of L.998 14s. 3d. 


disbursements, 11.657,916 Os. 2d., leaving a balance of 1..2,365 Os. 8d. 
Bristol and Exeter Railray.—The twenty-fourth half-yearly 
necting of this company was held at Bristol on the 24th August 


~Mr. J. W. Buller in the chair. The secretary 


dear disposable balance of the revenue account was L.29,935 Is. Gd., 


vaich provided for the usual dividend of 4} 


The total receipts on calls 
iad premiums on the sale of shares had been L.660,281 Os. Sd. ; 








stated that the 


per cent, per | 


tnum_ on the 15,900 whole shares, on which L.55 had been paid | 


®, and left a reserve of L.1,305 lls. 6d. to be carried to the next 
A dividend of L.1 18s. 3d. per L. 100 share, free of in- | 


talf year. 


tome tax, was declared and agreed to for the half year ending on | 


tae 30th June last. 


Caledovian Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this extensive | 


‘mpany was held at Edinburgh on 31st August. 
«count to 30th June last showed receipts at L.5,655,535 Is, 9d. ; 


“penditure, 1..3,993,731 
io~ » 
4 So Us. 4a]. 


tend. 


Chester and Holyhead Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of 

* company was held in London on 2Uth September. 

me stated that the line was completed on the Ist of May last 

twa Chester to Bangor, and on the Ist of August the whole line 

Chester to Holyhead was brought into use, with the except- 

‘m1 ofabout four miles at Menai Straits. The disbursements of the 

pany amounted, on the 30th of June last, to L. 

‘apts fell short of that sum by L.24,827, their amount being but 

32,274, including the subscription of the Londun and North 

Kailway Company. The traffic and passage receipts have 

the parliamentary estimate, having averaged L.2,307 per 

A contract has been 

Made with Government, at L.30,000 a-year, for five years, for con- 

"Mag the mails. The report was adopted, and the directors were 
\o issue debentures in licu of preference shares, 


Wek, notwithstanding the break in the line. 


L5s. 1d.; balance against the company, 
’ The revenue account to same date showed re- 
mipts at 1.95,857 Ss. 104d.; disbursements, L.72, 
tdance in favour of the revenue, L.21,408 19s. 104d. 


3,007,101; the 


The capital 


$45 Ss. L1Gd.;] 
No divi- | 


The re- 





Dundee, Perth, and Arbroath Railway.—The hali-yearly meeting 
of this company was held at Dundee, on August 29, whea_a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. per annum was declared. The act half-yearly 
revenue was L.12,7%5. 

Evtiaburgh and Glaszyow Raileeey Company.—The twenty-first 
half-yearly meeting of this company was held in Glasgow oa August 
29 P. Blackburn, Esq., in the chair. The working expenses on 
the half year were L.51,559 3s. Id., exclusive interest, and 
amounted to 57 per cent. on the whole receipts. The balance in 
hand on the six months was L.43,154 13s. 4d., to which was to be 
added the balance in hand to January 31, 1548, amounting to 
L.83,.722 14s, 4d. making the total L.106.877 7s. ld. A dividend 
of 6 per cent. was declared, making L.57,655 16s., and leaving a 
net balance in hand of L.49,218 11s. Sd. 

Paisley, and G The half-yearly 
meeting of this company was held at Greenock on September 15 
Mr. J.T 


Tasker in the CHANT. 


> 
Raitliray 


Glasgow, eenock 

The net balance in hand on the 
half vear was L.14,575 6s. 7d., which, after providing for the 
dividend on the preference shares, left to be divided per share 
of L.25, and 2s. 6d. per share of L.12  10s., or at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annwn. 

Loncashire and Yorkshire Railrray.—On Wednesday, Sept. 7, 
the statutory half-yearly meeting of this company was held in Man- 
chester—Mr. H. Houldsworth in the chair. The report stated 
that the gross receipts of the half year, as compared with the cor- 
responding six months of last year, exclusive of the portions opened 
on the Ist of April last year, was L.249,751 against L.231,786, 
showing a considerable increase. The capital account to the 30th 
June showed the receipts to have been L.5,445,579, and the ex- 
penditure 1..8,242,627, leaving in hand L.205,951. The net 
revenue from the half year available for the shareholders was 
L.93.782, on which it was recommended to declare a dividend of 6 
per cent. per annum. This would leave a balance of 1..3,716. 
—The half-yearly 
mecting of this company was held at Liverpool on the 50th August. 
The report stated that the entire receipts on capital account had 
been L.50,547, and the disbursements and liabilities L.116,995, 
leaving a balance of L.77,648 to be provided for. 

Londoa and Sovth Westera Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this important company took place in London on 25th August, 
The report showed a falling off in the receipts in the bygone six 
months, as compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
of 1..26,155. The gross income for the last half year was 
L.218,587 3s. Old. ; the working expenses were L.115,729 9s. 7}d.; 
leaving a balance of L.99,557 13s. lld. Out of this there was to 
be paid the interest on borrowed capital to finish the line, and 
1..8,000 carried over to the credit of the new capital of 1845, leav- 
ing available for a dividend the sum of L.77,826 16s. 2d. A 
dividend at the rate of six per cent. per annum, subject to income 
tax, was then declared. 

Maryport and Carlisle Rail “ay.- The half-y varly mecting Waa 
held at Marpyort on the 30th August. The report stated that the 
gross revenue for the half year was L.15,641, showing a decrease 
of L.2,423, as compared with the corresponding half year of 1847. 

Monkland Railways The first meeting after the recent amal- 
gimation of these important mineral lines was held at Glasgow 
on 6th September —Mr Thomas Graham in the chair. The traffic 
account showed a balance of L..9,550, applicable to dividend, which 
would be at the rate of L.G per cent. per annum. The directors, 
however, recommended that a dividend of L.5 per cent. per annum 
only should be declared; and that the balance, L.1,283, less in- 
come-tax, should be carried to the reserve account, 

North British Railway.—-Ualf-yearly meeting held in Edin. 
hurgh on September 13. The report stated that the revenus 
account showed a free balance of L.24448 12s. 11d, from which 
the directors recommended that a dividend at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum for the half year be declared and paid on 
the original and Dalkeith Branch shares. This would leave a ba- 
lance of L488 12s. 11d. to be carried to the eredit of the current 
half-year’s account. As compared with the corresponding half year 
in 1847, the revenue of the bygone half year showed an increase 
of L.5,310 7s, 6d. It was recommended to apply again to Partia- 
ment for an act for the enlargement of the Edinburgh station and 
the improvement of the branches to Leith aud Dalkeith, The oa. 
pital now expended ox the company’s lines was L,3,163,450 Os, 6d, 
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Scottish Central Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this com-| 
pany was held at Perth, on 30th August. According to the report | 
the total receipts up to 31st of July had been L.1,23%,242 : and the} 
expenditure L) 215,496 ; leaving a balance in hand of L.22,746. The | 
arrears on calls were stated to be L.18.407. Since the opening of | 
the line the receipts from traffic had been L.10,075 ; and the work- | 
ing expenses L.4,554 ; leaving a balance in favour of the company | 
of L.5,491. The report was adopted. 

Wear Valley Railway.—-The half-yearly meeting was held at} 
Darlington on September]. The report stated that the share calls 
had been freely responded to. The meeting declared a dividend of | 
L.6 per cent. per annum. | 

RAILWAYS IN PROGRESS. 

Colchester and Stour Valley Railway. The h lf-vearly meeting 
of this company took place at Colchester on August 29th. The 
report stated that the directors were still in communication with 
the directors of the Eastern Union Company respecting the keeping 





of their line, but no arrangement had been coneluded. 

Cornwall Railway.—The half-vearly meeting was held on Sep-| 
tember 9th, at Truro. | 
mended the suspension of operations for a time, owing to the exist- 
ing depression. The total amount received had been L.195,995 I§s.; 
and expended, L.173,655 1s. 6}d.; balance, L.20,340 6s. 94d. 

Direct London and Portsmouth Railway.— Walf-yearly meet- 
ing was held in London on 29th August. The balance which 
appeared upon the statement of accounts was L.32,495. 

Dublin and Enniskillen Rai/way.—The half-vearly meeting was 
held in Dublin on Sist August. The report stated that considerable 
progress had been made towards the completion of the line from Dun- 
dalk to Castlewearing, which was expected to be opened in time for 
the traffic resulting from the present harvest. From the statement 
of accounts, it appeared that L.152,484 had been received, and | 
L.139,251 expended, leaving a balance in hand of L.13,233. 

Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway.——The half-vearly meeting 
took place in Dublin on 25d August—John Barlow, Esq., in the 
chair. The report stated that the receipts during the half year | 
amounted to L.105,043 1s. 9d.; the expenditure during the same | 
period amounted to L.115,020 14s.; and the balance in the hands 
of the directors on the 30th June was L.48,189 14s. 1d. Report 
agreed to. 

Dublin, Dundrum. and R thfarnham Railway.— The half-vearly 
meeting took place in Dublin on the 29th of Augnst, from which 
it appeared the receipts for the half year had been L.1,049; and 
the expenditure L.1,157 ; balance in favour, L.812. 

East Indian Railiray.—The half-yearly meeting was held in 
London, on August 50th——Mr. Aglionby, M.P.,in the chair. On 
the report, setting forth the accounts of the company, 

“That 


quested to proceed to diseuss with the court of directors of the 


The report, which was adopted, 


recom- 





being read 


and agreed to. a resolution was moved:— the board be re- 


East India Company, the position of the line to be commenced 


upon, and the terms of the contract relating to it; and that the 
result, with full particulars of the anticipated costs and traffic, be 
submitted to the proprietary.” 

East Lothian Central Railu y.—The h Uf-vearly meeting was 
held in Edinburgh on August 50th. The report stated that an | 
extension of ti bi] 
been obtained from the Railway Commissioners. The total amount || 
in hand was L.12.482 | 

Fast and West Tn fia Do I - and B j ming hy a Ji neolion R nlivay. 
—The half-yearly meeting was held in London on August 21st. 
Six and a half miles of the line were stated to be in progress, and 
the expenditure had been 1.234.930. A balance of L.7,256 re- | 
mainedin hand. The line was expected to cost about L.S00,000, 
the greatest proportion of which had been subscribed by the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway Company. 

Eastern Union Railwey.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany was held in Ipswich on 24th August. The report stated 
the receipts to have been L.1,530,000; the expenditure L.1,522,231 
leaving a balance of L.8,625. The receipts on the portion open | 
during the half vear had been L.29,122 13s. 7}d. 

Edinburgh and Bathgate Railwey.—The half-yearly meeting wa 
held in Edinburgh on 15th September. According to the report | 
submitted, the receipts of the company had heen, up to the 31st 
of July, L.94,543 6s. 1ld.; and the expenditure L.84,999; leaving | 
in hand a balance of L.9,514. 

Edinburgh and Northern Reilway.—The half-vearly meeting 
was held in Edinburgh on September 9. The capital account | 
showed L.1,722,215 received and expended, inclading L.327,778, | 


ie for completing the works, for two years, ha 


THE RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 





L.34,028 received, and L.22,921 expended, leaving a balance of 
L.11,107, to which was added L.8,540 from last account, being 
net balance in favour of revenue account of L.19.948. 

Kendal and Windermere.—The adjourned meeting of this com. 
pany was held in Kendal on September 11, to receive the report of 
the Torfimittee appointed at the previous meeting, to conduct 4 
negotiation with the Lancaster and Carlisle Company for a lease 
The committee reported that they had been unsuccessful, Unie 
the circumstances, it was decided to raise L.50,000 in preference 
shares, in order to get rid of their liabilities—the shares t hp 
fixed at L.10 each. 

Leeds and Thirsi: Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this 


| company was held at Leeds on 28th August. Thereport stated thas 


the ree ipts on the portion of the line beyond Ripon, Which had Leen 
recently opened, were L.1,822 5s. 6d., leaving a profit of L.836 13s. 9¢ 
bevond the expenses of working. The receipts from the River 
Ure Navigation Purchase amounted to I.2,095 15s. Sd., and the 
balance of protits was L.1.704 13s. 3d., which would pay, a8 antic. 
pated, about five per cent. on the purchase-money, 

Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway.—The half-yearly meet. 
ing was held in London on 19th September. The rey ort Was 
anything but cheering. 

Manchester, Burton, Matlock, end Midland Junction Railway. 
—The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders was held at Derby 
on 7th September. According to the report, the amount received 
was L.266,535, and the expenditure L.219,500, leaving in hand 
L.47,235. 

Newry end Enniskillen Railway.—The half-vearly meeting of 
this company was held in London on 5Uth August. The re. 
port contained a statement of accounts, by which it appeared that 
the receipts amounted to L.95,176 1ss., and the expenditure to 
L.82,958 7s. Sd., leaving a balance at the banker’s of L.12,218 
1Us. 4d. The directors recommended the forfeiture of 4,803 shares. 

Northern Counties Union Railway.—The half-vearly meeting 
was held in London on the 24th. According to the report sub- 
mitted, the amount of capital raised had been L.206,470, and the 
expenditure L.126,679, leaving in hand a balance of L.79,791. The 
report was adopted, and a resolution passed suspending farther 
proceedings for twelve months. 

Norfolk Railway Company.—On the 24th August, the half. 
yearly meeting of this company took place. The statement of ac 
counts showed the receipts obtained from the shareholders to be 
L.1,782.458, and the expenditure L.1,736,203, leaving in band s 
balance of L.46,255. The chairman stated that, from the ls of 
January, every holder of L.100 of Norfolk stock would receive adii- 
dend on five L.20 shares of the Eastern Counties Railway. The 
amount thus guaranteed was L.2,300,000. A dividend on the capital 
stock, at the rate of 2 per cent. on the half year, was thea declared. 

Oxford, Worcester. and Wolverhampton hailway.— The half- 
yearly meeting was held in London on August 25. The report 
stated that the total income had been L.1,.2758,766, of which a bal. 
L..43,521 in hand. The Great Western bad 
agreed to § per cent. certain, with half the 


ance of remained 
lease the line at 
profits. 

Scottish Midland Junction Railway.—The half-vearly meeting of 
was held at Perth on August 23—Mr. Hugh Watson 
in the chair. According to the report, the receipts up to Sis 
July had been L.465,504 12s. 6d., less L12,582 8s. Od. due to the 
company’s banker, and the expenditure L.465,59+4 12s. 6d. The 
works were represented as in a forward state, The report w™ 
adopted. 

Shrewshury and Birmingham Railway.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing was held on29th August,at Shrew sbury. The report stated tuat 
a portion of the line from Shrewsbury to Wellington, belonging & 
this company, would be opened in the early partof nest year, together 
with the remaining portion of the line to Stafford, belonging 0 
Shropshire Union Company.. The line from Shrewsbury to 
gates,a distance of thirteen miles, would also be opened at that 
he company’s accounts for the last half year showed receipts # 
L.607,108 ; expendiiure, 1.584854; balance at the bankers 
on loan, L.22,514. A discussion took place as to the pro] 
the directors to raise the sum of L.155,000 at a fixed dis 
L.8 per cent. for ten years, and afterwards at the rate of L.6 ye 
per cent. on the amount actually paid up. It was agreed 
adjourn the meeting for a fortnight, to give the shareholders & 
opportunity of expressing their opinions. —The adjourned —_ 
took place at the same place on 12th September, when, after 
animated discussion, a vote was taken regarding the 


this company 





due to the bankers and others, The revenue account stated | 


issue of preference shares, Majority for the directors, 920. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES FOR OCTOBER. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
Soddenly, on the 21st September, in a field near Welbeck Abbey, 

Nottinghamshire, the seat of his father, the Duke of Portland, Lord 
GrorGk BeNTINCK, M.P., in the 47th year of his age. This lamen- 
tsble event took place as his lordship was proceeding on fvot to 
Soe with the Earl of Manvers, at Thoresby Park, five or six iniles 
stant. The unexpected and untimely death of this nobleman, 
rgused, aS declared at the Coroner’s in juest, by a disease of the 
heart, created a poweriul sensation in the public mind, and 
prevailing sentiment throughout the country was one of the deepest 
regret at the mournful announcement. 
fit by his relatives and friends. To a large body of political 
sdherents it is almost irreparable. Occupying, as he did within 
the last two years, a Very prominent position in the polities of this 


His loss will be long 


country. and the acknowledged head, although he had ceased to be 
the leader, of a new and most determined party in the House of 
Commons, his death may even be considered one of wational iin- 
portance. 

Lord George was the second son of the present Duke of 
Portland (now in his Slst year) by Henrietta, daughter and co- 
heiress of Major-General Scott of Balcomie, and the sister of 
Viscountess Canning. His mother, the Duchess, died in ]S4£. | 
He was born on the 27th of February, 1802, and named William 
George Fredewgck Cavendish Bentinck, but was generally termed 
lord George Bentinck. I1Lis elder brother, William John, Marquis 
of Titchfield, the heir to the dukedom, was born in 1500. He 
was also the brother of Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. for the | 
worthern division of Nottinghamshire; Lady Howard de Wal-) 
den: Lady Charlotte Denison, the wife of Mr. Evelyn Denison, | 
MP. for Malton; and Lady Mary Bentiuck, who is unmarried. 
His lordship himself was never married. Lord George was for 
sometime at Eton, and completed his education at Christ Church, 
Oxford. After leaving the University, he obtained a commission 
in the Guards, and in this corps he rose to the rank of cap- 
fain, retiring from the army with the rank of maior. He did 
not enter Parliament till he was 26 years of age. In 1528 he 
vas elected for King’s Lynn; suceceding in the representation 
of that constituency, his uncle, Lord William Bentinck, and he has 
wt for it without interruption ever since. He had previously 
weted as private secretary to his uncle by marriage, George Canning, 
vhen that statesman was prime minister. 
he spoke with modesty of this position, as being “the humblest 
ice which a political man ean fill;” 


in one of his speeches 


ne ae 
but in that capacity he ex- 


Mbited abilities which gave high satisfaction to his distinguished 





Kasman ; and Canning was accustomed to say of him, that if he | 
cold overcome his constitutional indolence, he was eapalle of | | 
Maine ve ry high political distinetic n. | 

The family of which the Duke of Portland is the head is of 
Dutch extraction. ‘he first who came over to England was Wil- 
fam Bentinck of Overyssel, in Holland, tirst page of honour, and 
subsequently confidential adviser to William Prince of Orange. 
After the Pey lution, he was created, in 1689, Earl of Portland, 
Viscount Woolstock, and Baron of Cirencester. In 1716, his 
meressor was inade Duke of Portland, and Marquis of ‘Titchfield, 
athe peerage of Great Britain. The third duke was a well-known 
Politician in the reign of George III., and filled the highest poli- 
ea] Offices, having been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and twice 
Prime Minister. He died in 180%, when his son, the present 
Duke, succeeded to the titles and estates of the family. 

Although Lord George was a younger son, vet as his mother 

ght a very considerable marriage portion to the already wealthy 
House of Portland, he was not circumseribed in his pecuniary re- 
Wurces. His mother’s sister was the wife of Canning. 

His lordship, from his youth, took a great interest in field sports, 
tad for 2 long time was known as one of the principal patrons of | 
the turf in the kingdom. In all racing matters, indeed, he was a 
meat authority, and wnder his superintendance, some excellent re- 
tuations were established at the principal racing meetings in Eng- 
fed. He was celebrated for his skill and science in the art of 

ingand jockeyship, and possessed some of the best race-horses 
'm the country 





la the Honse of Commons he was a constant attendant, thongh |] 


for many years he seldom spoke. One of his first votes was for 
Catholic Emancipation. His maiden speech was made in 183), 
but it failed to produce any striking effect. He voted for the prin- 
ciple of the Reform Bill, but opposed some of the principal details 
in committee. Soon after he joined the ranks of the Conservative 
party, voting with them on important questions, but seldom address- 
ed the House. The only Oocces ion, indeed, on wluch his lordship 
SLFIKINgV distinguished himself in the Llouse, prior to his assum- 
ing the leadership of the Protectionists, was when a bill was brought 
forward to protect persons engaged in horse-racing from the en- 
furcement of obsolete penalties. 

It was the events of the year 18-46, when Sir Robert Peel gave 
in his adhesion to free trade, that first brought Lord George Ben- 
tinck prominently forward in the House of Commons, and developed 
the latent energies of his mind and character. [lis lordship then 
tuok Mr. Miles’ place as leader of the agricultural pa: lle did 
not at first throw down the gauntlet of irreconcilable enmity to 
Minisiers. On the 21st of March, the Corn Bill having been in- 
troduced a short time before, he still spoke moderately of the 
Ministers in an occasional discussion on the timber duties; but a 
week after he made a more violeat speech, although still keeping 
up some of the Parliamentary courtesies. It was this speech 
which first drew upon Lord George Bentinck the attention of 
the House and the country. His energy of character, dauntless 
earnestness, indomitable perseverance, untiring zeal, and une 
flinching courage, with his unmistakeuble sincerity aad high 
honourable feeling, joined to the appalling mass of statistics which 
he brought to bear on the subject in debate, coupled, too, it must 
be confessed, with his often fierce and reckless invective and not 
very dignified manner, were, when combined in one man, unusual 
in the House of Commons, aud he readily obtained the unconditional 
leadership of the Protectionist party in the most dangerous Session 
to which their principles had been exposed. Ile was the leader 
of a forlorn hope, and he has fallen the first victim in the strife, 
From that period his Lordship abandoned his sporting pursuits, 
and sold off his stud, devoting himself entirely to politics. The 
change was great, aud unexpected, but it was complete and perma- 
nent. If he did not sueceed in carrying the Llouse of Commons 
along with him in his views, he was, at all events, listened to with 
Lle was obliged to bow tu the repeal of the Corn-laws, 


but he had 


guined one triumph, and served a part cular ulject, pamely, Ph 


attention. 
aud the recognition of tie principle of free-trade ; 


lesseniug, fur a time, public coniidence in the man who alone could 
have overthrown the old sVstem ; and Sur Robert Peel, beaten in a 
long-expected division on the Imsh Coercion Bill, was compelled 
Llis hostality to Sir hobert Was decided and 
undisguised, lle accused Mim of tergiversation, and of being one 
of those who “had hounded to the death his illustriods relative,” 
But it was principally shown in his opposition to 
On other questions 
Ile daf- 
fered with the majority of his party on the question of civil and 
religious liberty. He supported the Jewish Relief Bill, his vote 
on which was followed by his withdrawal from the leadership of 
the Protectionist party. Ile also supported Mr. Watson's Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, and announced his intention of supporting 
the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy by the laadowsers in 
Ireland. 

Though single-minded and upright in his public character, he 
was also headstrong and violent; and led away by the passion or 
prejudice of the moment, he sometimes erred sadly from pure want 
of tact, in his assaults upon public men. Of this sature were his 
attacks on Lord Lyadhurst and the Karl of Ripon. He made 
charges-of public misconduct against Lord Kipon, and of private 
corcuption on the part of Lord Lyndhurst, founded on the case of 
an appointment in Bombay, and afterwards added a further charge 
against Lord Lyndhurst, of having played the trator t Sir Robert 
eel, by seeking to form a coalition in order to defeat that states- 
man on the sugur duties. Ou the subject of the navigation-laws, 
he took the lead in opposing the Government measure for their 
repeal, and Ministers were ultimately compelled to abandon it. 

His private character was worthy of all respect. Though a 


to retire from olhee. 


Mr. Canning. 
the free-trade policy of the Peel Ministry. 
his Lordship pursued a liberal and independent course. 
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patron of the turf, he is said to have been a man of retired and 
stadious habits. He seldom went into society, either at Welbeck 
Abbey, at Doncaster, or at London, even when in the House of 
Commons. 

It is stated that an alteration in his manner and bodily appear- 
ance was noticed for some montis past by his servants and friends; 
that he was severely attacked, two months ago, by pleurisy, and 
that his medical adviser Jiad repeatedly remonstrated with him on 
account of his close and continuous application to study, when 
preparing for his speeches in Parliament. Wis lordship had been 
known on @everal occadons to shat himself up in his reom for 
twelve of thirteen hours conseeutively, never during all that time | 


















































Commons. At the late St. Leger, it is stated that he won £80,000. | 


He is represented as being a tall man, of commanding appearauee. 
His death is a great calamity and a severe blow to his party, who 
cannot furnish from among them any one sufficiently qualified to 
take his place. 





LIEUTENANT GEORGE RUXTON, 
| 


At St. Louis, on the 29th Augnst, of dysentery, Lieutenant | 
Grorce F. Ruxton, aged 38, of the 89th Regiment. He was 
the writer of the Blackwood series entitled “ Life in the Far West,” 
and had obtained some fame by his volume of “ Adventures in 
Mexico and the Rocky Mountains.” He arrived at St. Louis a 
few weeks previous to his death, with another British officer, who, 
supposing him to he convalescent, proceeded with General Brooke 
for the Upper Mississippi. 





THE RIGHT HON.CHARLES DOUGLAS, LORD DOUGLAS. 


Art his residence, in St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, Lon- 
don, on the 10th September, the Right Hon. Cuaries Dovuctas, 
Baron Douglas, of Douglas Castle, in the Peerage of Great Britain. 
He had been for seventeen vears suffering from paralysis, but his 
last fatal illness was of but one night’s duration. The deceased 
lord was born in 1775, and was a younger son of the first lord by 
his, first wife, Lady Lucy Graham, the seeond daughter of the 
Duke of: Montrose. He succeeded his brother Archibald, the 
second lord, in 1544. He was hereditary Constable of Dundee, 
and 2 deputy-lientenant of Forfarshire, Roxburghshire, and Lan- 
arkshire. He was never married; andis sueeeeded by his brother, 
the Hon. and Rev. James Douglas, of Broughton, North Hants, | 
and Marsham Gibbon, Buckinghamshire. The création of the title | 
of Baron Douglas bears date 1790, The first peer (Archibald 
Stewart) was one of the parties in one of the most celebrated cases 
that ever came before an English court of law. He succeeded to 
the estates of his uncle, the Duke of Douglas—-a title which beeame 
extinct in 1761. He was one of the twin sons of Sir John Stewart, 
Bart., by Lady Jane Douglas, sister of the last Duke of Douglas, 
and was born when her ladyship was in her 51st vear. The birth 
was stated to have taken place at the house of Madame Le Brun, 
in Paris, on the 10th of July, 1748. Whe right of the first lord | 
to the estates was, however, questioned by the guardians of the 
then Duke of Hamilton, at that time a minor. The case was 
decided at Paris, in favour of his grace, and again in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, but on appeal to the House of Lords it was 
given in favour of Mr. Stewart, who assumed the name of Douglas. 
Those who have read the history of the period may remember 
that the guardians of the Dake of Hamilton subsequently published 
some strong letters on Lord Mansfield’s conduct during the long 
litigated case, and in support of the decision of the Scottish courts. 
The cause was known as the Douglas cause, and made a noise all 


over Europe. 











MR. R. 8S. TAYLOR. 


On the night of the 15th September, at his house, The Laurels, 
Pendleton, near Manchester, in the 24th vear of his age, RussELL 
Scort Tarior, Esq., eldest son of the late John Edward Taylor, 
Faq., and one of the proprietors and editors of the Manchester 
Guardian, Mr. R. 8. Taylor was born on the 224 of February, 
1825, and received his education partly in private schools, partly 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


seeing anybody, when preparing for his conflicts in the House of || 
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in the Manchester College, and, lastly, at the London University 
where he took the degree of B.A. Though not remarkable for the 
extent of his acquirements in any one department of learning Mr 
Taylor made a very respectable progress in all the useful branches 
of ssidy; but he was distinguished, even at a very early - 
for a sonnd jndgment and a well-balanced mind, which estimated 
eWery species @f knowledge according to the ends which jt Was 
valculated to serve, and gave to every pursuit its due weight and 


importance. Gifted with high qualities of intellect and Uisposition 
‘ : ioe | 


and placed in.an advgntaze@ms position: fop tlear bepegen! vs 
Me. Russell Taylor appeared to have or imi cireer ly 
creditable to himself and of gfeatiutilfty to BBs A -cheathres 
But, alas! mental endowments are sometimes gained at the expense 
of physical strength. _ Although Mr. Taylor enjoyed general gyod 
health, those who knew him best were but too well aware that hi 
organization was comparatively feeble and delicate. Whey at. 
tacked by typhus fever of the most malignant type, he rapidly sunk 
under its virulence, after a confinement to the house of four days 
enly, Atthe time of his death, Mr. Taylor had been married about 
‘lirteen months, and he leaves a widow and an infant d sughter, 


CAPT. POLHILL. 


At Tuunsgate, on the 20th September, Captain Frevericx 
Ponti, for many years M.P. for Bedford; aged 59. His name 
is familiar to the public as a member of the-¢heatrical aad Jj 
world. He was for some time, the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre . 
and has been the author of several publeations of merit. “ He4 
grandson of the celebrated Southwark tobaeconist of the sanieinaawy” 
and the second son of the late John Pollill, of Hornbury Park/) 
Bedfordshire. He married, in 1824, Franees Margaretta, cau thier 
of the late John Deakin, Esq., of Baythorpe House, Nottingham.» 
shire. On the demise of his elder brother he inherited the family , 
property, and was patron of one living. In early life the deceased 
entered the army, bat retired some years back with the rank‘of caps 
tain. When first returned ‘forthe borough of Bedford in 1830, he! 
professed himself a Conservative and a supporter of protection..;lay 
1835 and in 1541 he came in on similar principles. In 1882 be. 
was an unsuccessful candidate. Latterly the deceased became ® . 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel, and voted for the repeal of the com” 
laws and other measures of that minister. At the last election fo¥! 


Bedford he was left in a minority on the poll. ~ ust 
| 
REV. DAVID) RUSSELL, D.D. a 


Ar Dundee, on the 25d September, the Rev. Davip Reéssmniy 
D).D., pastor of the Congregational Church assembling 1 Werks 
Chapel of that town. Dr. Russell was the author of “Lettem, 


| ° 1 . e9 . . es ” 
Vractical and Consolatory,” a treatise “ On the Adamic Covenaat,s. 


a tractate in defence of “Infant Salvation,” and other theological 
which display a great power of independeut thought, and & 


works, 


iscrupulous deference tu the inspired oracles of trath. ~ He’ was. 


born in Glasgow in 1779. In 1803. he entered the Theological 
Academy in Edinburgh, and in Angust, 1805, he was sept, 
to Aberdeen to supply a preaching station, and. remained hem 
about five months. In January, 1506, he avent to Montrose 
where he remained nine months. In the following Novesibg: 
he returned to Aberdeen, and soon after he received, allt 
from a church then recently formed, now assembling in Fre 
derick Street Chapel of that town, and was “ordained” 
March, 1807. He remained there till August, 1809, when | 
moved to Dundee, where he .resided till his death, As % 

he held, next to Dr, Wardlaw, the highest place. in the, 
dent hedy. He possessed a strong natural un . 
he enriched by extensive reading ; and hadelear and comprehspshe! 
views of theology. He was an able and attractive preacher; ane! 
had a singular aptitude in expounding thé Scriptures.’ 
whole period of his ministry he preached three timies 

and once on a week-day besides. Tit sinh}. ae. 
unassuming ; and, cherishing a catholic spirit, he, 
wards those who diilered from -him in epmion.; 
part in controversy, and. then with reluetance. :~Heshssddft #* 
widow, bat of @ family of seven, only-oneyeWho istisidistinal 


tr: ryervTase F 
Nichohon Street Chapel; Glasgow, now survives, “re Vasey 
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woth, 
stid y eri tea wu 
. rom donctwgge ott the oo” 
rat tt wtatiioe otit seal ye bene 
" ray wta vou!t denedtilz tance eu 
rset esl sedeo dome 
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